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Vive la revolution 


Tunisia’s nascent democracy, promoting justice, human rights and intellectual freedom, needs to 


be celebrated and encouraged. 


no guarantee at this early stage that the fledgling democracy 

that has emerged will prosper as many wish it to. But turmoil is 
to be expected immediately after any revolution, and for the moment 
there is much to celebrate. 

Tunisian scientists are relishing their nation’s opportunity as a 
laboratory, not just for democracy and human rights in the Arab 
world, but also because the pay-offs from education and science are 
greatest when fundamental freedoms are respected. 

The link between democracy and science as a precondition for 
progress in the Arab world was clearly articulated in 2003 in a report 
called Building a Knowledge Society, part of the Arab Human Devel- 
opment Reports and “written by Arabs for Arabs” by a group of more 
than 100 scholars and experts. It made the forceful argument that 
political deficiencies, such as a lack of respect for human rights, and 
the guaranteeing of these rights through good governance, were the 
primary obstacle to building knowledge societies — based on research 
in science and the humanities — in the Arab world. Poor levels of 
investment in science and education were secondary. Nader Fergany, 
lead author of the reports, made the case that knowledge societies 
could flourish only in open societies with democratic institutions that 
fully respected human rights such as freedoms of speech and freedom 
of association (see Nature 444, 33-34; 2006). 


r | Ahe revolution in Tunisia cost more than 100 lives and there is 


INTERNATIONAL MYOPIA 

Tunisia is perhaps a case in point. The ousted regime of President Zine 
el-Abidine Ben Ali was expert at double speak, and preached the benefits 
of greater human rights while simultaneously crushing them. Speak- 
ing to Nature since the revolution, Tunisian researchers tell how it was 
almost impossible to convince foreign colleagues that the positive image 
of their country common among outsiders was myopic. The realpolitik 
embrace of the Tunisian administration by the international community, 
which sawit asa rock of stability against radical Islam in the Middle East 
and North Africa, also reinforced its perceived legitimacy. 

For years, the regime also projected an image of Tunisia as a country 
committed to science. From the outside looking in, it was hard to disa- 
gree. Tunisia invested more (as a percentage of gross domestic product) 
than many of its Arab neighbours, and notched up relatively favourable 
increases in the numbers of researchers and articles published. 

So it is both sobering and valuable, particularly given the arguments 
of the Arab Human Development Reports, to hear the testimony of 
Tunisian researchers, who argue that much of the claimed success of 
Tunisian science in the past decade was, on a deeper level, a mirage. 
And that the achievements that were made, were largely despite the 
Ben Ali regime rather than because of it. In fact, they tell how through 
totalitarian governance and the denial of freedoms, the regime imposed. 
an ‘intellectual blockage’ at every level of university life, which disem- 
powered researchers and stifled the development of a dynamic research 


and innovation system (see page 453). Indoctrinated not to criticize 
the system, young researchers have also failed to develop independent 
minds. As one Tunisian researcher puts it: “Scientists need the freedom 
to stand back from dogma if they are to innovate.” 

Tunisia’s science carried other hallmarks of authoritarian regimes, 
such as the dearth of social-science research. Those who silence critics 
have little interest in encouraging branches of enquiry that could hold 
the regime up to scrutiny. Another hallmark was the practice of award- 
ing posts to the politically loyal, rather than on merit. This should not 
take long to remedy, however, because Tunisia is a small country, and 
its scientists know who are the best and brightest. 

Tunisians are optimistic that a new era is at 
hand, and that the creation of an open society 


“Tunisi: re 

a pela t where democracy, human rights and academic 
P euoraisat freedom flourish is within reach. Researchers 

oa d” “ee there seem convinced, like Fergany, that greater 


freedoms and good science and education go 
hand-in-hand. In the heady aftermath of a revo- 
lution, such aspirations may sound all too sunny. The road ahead is 
uncertain, and reforms will take years, but there is every reason to be 
optimistic that the conditions for change are better now than at any 
time since the country gained independence in 1956. Many Tunisians 
are also well educated, and they want their revolution to succeed. Now 
is not the time for punditry on its chances of success; the hour is one to 
celebrate what has already been achieved, and to encourage the fledg- 
ling democracy, for example, by encouraging scientific cooperation. 


WRONG SIDE OF HISTORY 

Most of Tunisia’s scientific cooperation and links are with France, its 
former colonial master across the Mediterranean Sea. A stalwart ally 
of Ben Ali, the French government utterly discredited itself in the eyes 
of Tunisians in its response to the revolution — putting itself on the 
wrong side of history; even offering the dictator the country’s expertise 
in riot control. But the diaspora of Tunisian and Franco-Tunisian 
academics in France now have an opportunity to speak out and influ- 
ence what should happen next. So too do the French national research 
agencies — and the European Union — which have long had formal 
collaboration programmes with Tunisia. 

Last week, Nature asked Faouzia Charfi, Tunisia’s secretary of state 
for higher education in the transition government and a well-known 
human-rights advocate, how researchers elsewhere could help. She 
said: “When researchers in our country solicit them with solid research 
proposals, help them. Help our researchers to also have the possibility 
to take part in conferences and to work outside the country. A Tunisian 
passport, without a visa, doesn't open doors to many countries. Open 
up to us your borders, so that we can speak together the same language, 
the language of science, and the language of human-rights values in 
which I have always believed” m= 
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What comes first? 


Anattempt to rework US food-safety 
regulations will fail without sufficient funds. 


consider the humble egg. The US Department of Agriculture 

(USDA) monitors the chickens that produce them and grades 
the eggs according to their quality. The safety of those (intact) eggs 
is scrutinized by the Food and Drug Administration (FDA). Once 
cracked open and used to make a product, the egg comes back under 
USDA jurisdiction. If that product is then used as an ingredient to make 
yet another food, responsibility for ensuring its safety again rests with 
the FDA. Unless, of course, that egg-based food is a meat product — 
then the USDA remains in charge. 

US lawmakers waded into this arcane system late last year when 
they passed the biggest overhaul of the US food-safety system in more 
than 70 years. The Food Safety Modernization Act, signed into law 
on 4 January, aims to shore up the FDA side of food-safety regulation, 
giving the agency expanded authority to conduct inspections and to 
pull contaminated products from the market. The law also expands 
the government’ role in the prevention of food-borne illnesses, rather 
than simply reacting to outbreaks on a case-by-case basis. Farms and 
food manufacturers will now be required to identify potential hazards 
in their manufacturing process — anything from bacterial contamina- 
tion to metal screws that could fall off equipment and into food — and 
develop plans to prevent them. 

But by the time President Barack Obama had signed the act, some 
in the House of Representatives were already threatening to drag the 
new law into the budgetary battle brewing on Capitol Hill. Critics, 
who include Representative Jack Kingston (Republican, Georgia), the 
lead Republican on the subcommittee that oversees the FDA's budget, 
have threatened to underfund the law. They argue that the cost of the 
regulations — US$1.4 billion over the next five years — outweighs 
the benefits. 

Their sums are short-sighted: the Pew Charitable Trusts in 


A s an example of the absurdity of US food-safety regulations, 


Washington DC estimates that food-borne illnesses cost the United 
States $152 billion a year, not including the cost to industry in lost 
sales and lawsuits when outbreaks surface. The investment seems a 
sound strategy. 

It is curious that a bill that won bipartisan support should now face 
starvation at the hands of an appropriations committee, but it is an old 
story for the FDA. Famously overstretched, the agency’s budget has 
failed to keep pace with the expansion of its mandate. 

Without adequate funding for inspectors, the food-safety law will 
have no teeth. The new law also calls for funds to sponsor food-safety 
research. In the absence of that money, the underfunded and over- 
extended National Institute of Food and Agriculture shoulders the 

bulk of such projects. That institute faces 


“Itis curious a budget crisis of its own: its competitive 
that a bill that research grants programme is authorized to 
won bipartisan receive $700 million. It got $262 million in 
support should 2010, and its budget in 2011 is uncertain. 
now face hata pride res raauk is not 
° only a question of money. As is often the case 
rN ser between government agencies, communica- 
appropriations tion between the FDA and the USDA is noto- 


riously lacking. Last September, for example, 
The Wall Street Journal reported that USDA 
inspectors noted filthy conditions at Wright 
County Egg, a huge producer in Galt, Iowa, when they arrived to grade 
its eggs, but failed to inform the FDA about the possible food-safety 
risk. A Salmonella outbreak leading to the recall of hundreds of millions 
of eggs was later traced back to that farm, as well as to another. 

The barriers to better communication are clearly surmountable: 
in 1995, the FDA, USDA and the US Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention in Atlanta, Georgia, worked together to create PulseNet, a 
contaminant alert system that tracks the genetic fingerprints of bac- 
teria found in food. The programme alerts officials when the incidence 
of any one bacterial strain rises above background levels. PulseNet 
allowed regulators to track down the spinach behind a 2006 outbreak 
of Escherichia coli 0157:H7 food poisoning that made more than 
200 people ill. The programme has attracted international collaborators 
as well. It is a food-safety success story made possible by careful coordi- 
nation among agencies, and it is a story worth chewing over. m 


committee.” 


Staring at the Sun 


Solar measurements are better than ever — but 
that prowess could endanger future efforts. 


warmth. So it may be disconcerting to learn that the Sun is 

not quite as bright as we thought — it now seems that our star 
gives off 0.34% less radiation than was previously estimated (G. Kopp 
and J. L. Lean Geophys. Res. Lett. 38, L01706; 2011). 

Total solar irradiance, a measure of the Sun's cumulative energy out- 
put, is a fundamental, if little-appreciated, number in Earth science. 
It acts as a baseline for our calculations on climate, and accounts for 
almost half of our planet’s energy balance with impressive simplicity. 
(It is on the other half of the equation, concerning what happens to that 
energy once it enters the system, that things get complicated.) The new 
value should not make calculations trickier: equations representing 
clouds, for instance, come with enough uncertainty to absorb the effect. 
But it is important to have an accurate picture of the Sun's output. 

Measurements of the Sun from space began in November 1978, and 
the subsequent continuous record has proved invaluable to the study 
of solar cycles and the impact of solar variation on the climate system. 


H umankind has long marvelled at the Sun and basked in its 
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Next month, NASA will launch the Glory spacecraft to bolster and 
extend that record over the coming years (see page 457). 

Glory’s measurements of the Sun could be the most accurate so far, 
and they should be the first to match earlier measurements — from 
NASAs Solar Radiation and Climate Experiment — without adjust- 
ment. Indeed, solar researchers are now working to calibrate their 
systems against an absolute standard before launch, which would make 
it easier to work with different instrument designs. 

The solar physicists who are doing this work have two fears. The first 
is that the continuous record of solar irradiance measurements will 
one day come to an end. With the Swiss sensor PREMOS in the air — 
launched last June on the French satellite PICARD — and Glory on the 
way, the outlook is bright over the next few years. But so far, only the 
United States has proposed a follow-on mission, scheduled for 2014. 

Physicists’ second fear boils down to a moral hazard. Part of the 
rationale behind the search for an absolute standard is to make the 
data record resilient enough to withstand future gaps in measure- 
ment. But if funders know that the technology has improved to that 
point, why should they approve missions to plug the gaps? We are not 
there yet; instrument-makers have yet to prove that their toys are as 
precise, robust and predictable as they claim. 
But a future where these crucial data are accu- 
rate enough to stand on their own, independ- 
ently of the data record, should be pursued, not 
feared. m 
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L. NYLAND/GUARDIAN NEWS & MEDIA 


WORLD VIEW .jernisicor nen 


pernicious simply because so many scientists themselves 
repeat it: scientists are not good communicators. 

Once again, the allegation is to be the subject of discussions, this 
time at next month's annual meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in Washington DC. It can be found on 
Nature’s website, heard in research councils, it is even occasionally 
propagated by the public-engagement community, and sometimes 
endorsed by journalists. In response, I can only say bosh, balderdash 
and Bronowski, and follow with other intemperate expletives such as 
Haldane, Hawking and Huxley, Eddington and E. O. Wilson, not to 
mention, as if in a state of terminal exasperation, Dawkins! 

Between 1980 and 2005, I commissioned working scientists to 
write for The Guardian newspaper — from astronomers royal to 
impoverished doctoral students — and almost 
all of them delivered high-standard, well- 
focused newspaper prose and many of them 
went on to live by the pen. I also encountered 
distinguished scientists who had already 
become literary stars. 

One was the astronomer Carl Sagan, who told 
me that his literary hero was Thomas Henry 
Huxley. Another was the industrial chem- 
ist, poet and writer Primo Levi, who when I 
tried to ask him about the Two Cultures debate 
— the apparent divide between the humani- 
ties and sciences — gently reminded me that 
Dante Alighieri (himself the subject of at least 
one paper in Nature), was a member of the 
Florentine guild of physicians and apothecaries. 
And a third was the Czech poet and dissident 
Miroslav Holub, who wrote his occasional 
Guardian column in English, and asked that at 
the end of each I describe him as the author of 
Immunology of Nude Mice (1989). Allthree were better writers than most 
writers: two will still be famous as writers a century from now. 

They were, of course, exceptions. We all inherit the gift of words; 
the gift for words, however, is unevenly distributed. Even so, there are 
reasons why scientists, in particular, should be and often are good 
communicators. One is that most scientists start with the engaging 
quality of enthusiasm — to get through a degree course, the PhD and 
all the research-council hoops, you would need it — and enthusiasm 
is derived from a Greek term that means divinely intoxicated. Enthu- 
siasm is infectious, but to command an audience of readers, scientists 
should exploit their other natural gifts. One of 


r | “here are several canards about scientists, but one is more 


these is training in clarity. Another is training in NATURE.COM 

observation. And a third is knowledge. Discuss this article 
Those who can think clearly can usually write __ online at: 

clearly: thoughts have value only when expressed, _g0.llature.com/uul2spl 


ENTHUSIASM IS 


INFECTIOUS, 
BUT TO COMMAND 
AN AUDIENCE OF 
READERS, 
SCIENTISTS SHOULD 


EXPLOIT THEIR 


OTHER NATURAL 


GIFTS. 


Of course scientists can 
communicate 


Tim Radford takes aim at the popular myth that researchers are hopeless 
at explaining their work to a general audience. 


and the more clearly they are expressed, the greater their potential 
value. Those whose business is to observe are aware of subtle differences 
that must be described, or the observations would be meaningless. 
And those who write must have something new or useful to say: ifnot, 
why say anything? A novelist who does not publish is not a novelist. 
A scientist who does not publish remains a scientist — at least for the 
duration of the research-council grant — but the science performed is 
of no apparent value until somebody else hears about it. 

The problems for the scientist as a public communicator start with 
academic publishing: the language, form and conventions of the 
published scientific paper could almost have been devised to conceal 
information. Even in conversation, scientists start with a communica- 
tion problem — words that are perfectly ordinary within science are 
simply never heard on a football terrace or ina tavern or bus queue. So 
to be effective communicators, scientists have to 
learn to stand back from their own workand see 
it as strangers might do. 

It is not a difficult trick: even journalists have 
learned it. What is the most significant thing 
about your research? Is it that, at cosmological 
distances, type Ia supernovae in high redshift 
galaxies seem insufficiently lustrous? Or is it that 
you have just realized that you cannot account for 
71% of the Universe; make that 96% if you throw 
in dark matter alongside this newly discovered 
dark energy? Which is more likely to make peo- 
ple attend? Humphry Davy and Michael Faraday 
were stars of the lecture halls. Many distinguished 
scientists — Richard Feynman, J. B. S. Haldane 
and Peter Medawar among them — knew how 
to hold a popular audience, and they weren't 
afraid to address their peers with the same 
vividness and economy. In fact, their fame became 
inseparable from their gift for words. So the 
case for scientists as inherently bad communicators is a canard. 

And while we have our ducks in a row, let me invoke the canard 
that scientists occasionally propagate about the media: that it does 
not appreciate scientific uncertainty. That one is especially irritating. 
It seems to say “I, as a scientist, wish to have it both ways. I want the 
privilege of knowing better than you, and the indulgence of being 
wrong without guilt, because science, don’t you see, is really about 
uncertainty,’ To which the foolish answer might be “In which case, why 
should we listen?” But alas, people in any case listen selectively, even 
to the best communicators, which might be why so many Americans 
think Darwin's theory of evolution is “only a theory”. Scientists are not 
the only people to blame for a problem in communication. = 


Tim Radford was science editor of The Guardian until 2005. 
e-mail: tim.radford@guardian.co.uk 
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Selections from the 
scientific literature 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


NATL ACAD. SCI. 


Fooling the heart 
into repair 


After a heart attack, a type 

of immune cell can lessen 

the damaging inflammatory 
response in the organ by 
recognizing cells undergoing 
apoptosis, or programmed cell 
death. To mimic this protective 
effect, Smadar Cohen at Ben- 
Gurion University of the Negev 
in Beer-Sheva, Israel, and her 
group designed a liposome — a 
lipid-based bubble — with the 
molecule phosphatidylserine 
on its surface. This is abundant 
on apoptotic cells, and 

prompts the immune system's 
macrophage cells to secrete 
anti-inflammatory factors. 

The authors showed that 
mouse macrophages took up 
the liposomes and shifted to an 
anti-inflammatory mode. Rats 
injected with liposomes after an 
induced heart attack showed an 
accumulation of macrophages 
in the damaged area after four 
days (pictured with arrow). 
After four weeks, the rats also 
had a greater density of heart 
blood vessels than untreated 
animals and less remodelling of 
their left ventricle, a common 
after-effect of a heart attack. 
Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 


doi:10.1073/pnas.1015623108 
(2011) 


TB vaccine with 
along view 


Tuberculosis (TB) infection can 
enter an asymptomatic ‘latent’ 
phase and re-emerge later. The 
only approved TB vaccine, 


Mussel mix boosts erosion 


Changes in biodiversity can alter not only the 
interactions between species in ecosystems, but 


also the physical habitat. 


Daniel Allen and Caryn Vaughn at 
the University of Odahoma in Norman 
hypothesized that changes in mussel biodiversity 
might influence the erosion of riverbed 
sediments because of species differences in 
burrowing behaviour and ability to cause water 


BCG, targets just the disease’s 
early, active stage. A vaccine 
candidate, H56, that contains 
an antigen from the latent 
phase affords mice longer- 
lasting protection against the 
disease than does BCG, report 
Claus Aagaard and Peter 
Andersen at the Statens Serum 
Institute in Copenhagen and 
their co-workers. 

The H56 vaccine contains 
three antigens, including one, 
Rv2660c, that is expressed 
during TB’s latent stage. When 
given to mice before infection, 
H56 generated more diverse 
T-cell responses than the BCG 
vaccine, and also yielded a 
lower bacterial load by 24 
weeks post-infection. When 
administered after the mice 
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turbulence. Using a series of artificial streams, 
they demonstrated that an increase in mussel 


species richness is associated with a rise in 


had been infected and treated 
with antibiotics, H56 protected 
the animals against developing 
reactivated infections. The 
team hopes to test the vaccine 
in humans. 

Nature Med. doi:10.1038/ 
nm.2285 (2011) 


Bitter aperitifs to 
aid digestion 


The Roman tradition of 
drinking wine infused with 
bitter herbs before meals may 
have been wise: a study in mice 
reveals that bitter foods can 
temporarily aid digestion. 
Bitter-taste receptors are 
found in the gut, as well as 


gravel erosion when population density is 

high — a result of interactions between species. 
This shows that biodiversity, and even changes 
in species abundance, can influence physical 
processes such as sediment transport. 

Ecology doi:10.1890/10-0219.1 (2011) 


the mouth. Inge Depoortere 
and her co-workers at the 
Catholic University of Leuven 
in Belgium treated mice with 
compounds that activate these 
receptors, and found a rise ina 
hunger hormone called ghrelin. 
Over the next half-hour, treated 
mice ate and digested more 
food than mice that started out 
with water. After that, digestion 
and feeding slowed. 

These effects were reduced 
in mice lacking a protein called 
a-gustducin, which is also 
involved in taste. Tweaking this 
pathway could provide a new 
approach to tackling obesity 
and some digestive disorders. 
Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 
doi:10.1073/pnas.1011508108 
(2011) 


M. DAVIS 


Separating 
water by spin 


Water molecules have been 
separated according to the two 
possible spin orientations of the 
molecules’ hydrogen atoms. 

Water is a mixture of two 
isomers that differ in the 
direction of their hydrogen 
spins. The spins are parallel in 
‘ortho’ water and antiparallel 
in ‘para’ water. Little is known 
about the physical and 
chemical differences between 
these two isomers because no 
viable separation method has 
been available. 

Now Gil Alexandrowicz 
and his co-workers at the 
Technion-Israel Institute of 
Technology in Haifa report a 
procedure in which they shot a 
slow beam of water molecules 
through a strong magnetic 
field. The field acted like a 
selective lens for ortho water, 
which, unlike para water, is 
sensitive to a magnetic field. 
Purified ortho water was then 
collected through a small slit. 

The work could pave the 
way for highly sensitive 
nuclear magnetic resonance 
experiments, which rely on the 
alignment of nuclear spins. 
Science 331, 319-321 (2011) 


CANCER BIOLOGY 


Blood vessels’ 
tumour defence 


Tumours rely on the blood 
vessels that permeate them to 
survive. However, secretions 
from the endothelial-cell 
lining that supports these 
vessels blunt tumour growth 
and spread. 

Elazer Edelman at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Cambridge and 
his colleagues studied the effect 
of endothelial cells, which 
are abundant in tumours, on 
human breast- and lung-cancer 
cells. Those grown in media 
previously occupied by human 
endothelial cells exhibited 
a 40% reduction in growth 
and were also less invasive. 
Knocking down a key protein 
expressed by endothelial cells 


lowered their ability to block 
tumour invasion. 

Similar anti-tumour 
effects were seen when 
the endothelial cells were 
implanted in mice. 
Sci. Transl. Med. 3, 66ra5 (2011) 


| NEUROSCIENCE 
Sleep strengthens 
memories 


Sleep is known to consolidate 
memories. But what happens 
to memories if they are 
reactivated during sleep? 

Bjorn Rasch at the 
University of Basel in 
Switzerland, Jan Born at 
the University of Liibeck in 
Germany, and their colleagues 
asked 24 volunteers to learn the 
locations of pairs of matching 
cards in an array while being 
presented with an odour. Half 
of the volunteers then slept 
for 40 minutes. During this 
period, some of the sleeping 
and wakeful volunteers were 
exposed to the odour again, 
to reactivate their memories. 
Next, the volunteers learned 
asecond task designed to 
interfere with their memories 
from the first. They were then 
asked to recall the original 
locations of the cards. 

Those exposed to the 
odour during sleep had a 
higher memory-recall rate 
than did those who were not 
exposed. Conversely, in awake 
volunteers reactivation of the 
memories with the odour 
increased forgetfulness. 
Nature Neurosci. doi:10.1038/ 
nn.2744 (2011) 


New microbial 
metabolism 


Analysis of a microbe 
thriving in the harsh salty 
conditions of the Dead Sea has 
revealed a novel pathway for 
metabolizing carbon. 

Ivan Berg at the University 
of Freiburg in Germany and 
his colleagues discovered 
the methylaspartate cycle by 
studying the enzymes and 
intermediates involved in 
metabolism when Haloarcula 
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COMMUNITY 


CHOICE 


More plants, more cooling 


Vegetation could offset atmospheric 


— haa warming by around 0.6 °C over land during 
org the week of a projected 30-year period during which 
10 January atmospheric carbon dioxide levels are 


double those of pre-industrial times. 
Lahouari Bounoua of NASAs Goddard Space Flight 
Center in Greenbelt, Maryland, and his colleagues ran three 
long-term climate models simulating various plant feedback 
effects. These included a response that increases leaf density 
and decreases photosynthesis at higher CO, levels. This 
caused greater water availability and evaporation from plant 


surfaces — providing additional cooling not previously 
accounted for. Average global temperatures rose by 1.68 °C, 
0.26 °C less than predicted by conventional models. 

The results are in line with observations and suggest 
that long-term plant responses could moderate global 
temperatures if CO, levels are stabilized. 


Geophys. Res. Lett. doi:10.1029/2010GL045338 (2010) 


marismortui is grown 

on acetate. The pathway 
converts a molecule called 
acetyl coenzyme A into the 
building blocks of sugars, 
and is only the third such 
metabolic pathway identified. 
Among other features, one 
intermediate of the complex 
cycle limits the effects of 
osmosis, helping the microbe 
to survive in high-salt 
environments. 

The researchers found 
striking similarities between 
the enzymes of H. marismortui 
and those found in some 
ancient bacteria — an 
indication that the microbe 
probably acquired components 
of this pathway by grabbing 
genes from other species. 
Science 331, 334-337 (2011) 
For a longer story on this 
research, see http://go.nature. 
com/lbaczj 


Fly shows 
some leg 


Males of a recently identified 
species of dance fly captured 
on Mount Fuji in Japan may 
be using strangely enlarged leg 
segments to court females. 


Christophe 
Daugeron at the National 
Museum of Natural 
History in Paris and 
his colleagues 
found that 
some male 
specimens of 
Empis jaschhoforum caught 
in their traps had normal 
limbs (pictured below) but 
roughly an equal number had 
one forelimb with a huge final 
segment (top). One fly even 
had modifications to both 
forelimbs. 

Such a high prevalence of 
asymmetry in a population 
with symmetrical features 
is unprecedented, say the 
researchers, who ruled 
out parasites and genetic 
differences between 
cells as causes. The 
engorged limb-tip is 
probably a sexual 
signal and the costs 
associated with this 
unwieldy feature may 
explain why slim- 
legged flies still exist. 
Biol. Lett. 7, 11-14 (2011) 
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SEVEN DAYS nescnnss 


POLICY 


NASA privacy case 
The US Supreme Court has 
ruled that it is “reasonable” for 
NASA to make far-reaching 
background checks on the 
scientists it employs. A group 
of 28 researchers at the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory (JPL) 
in Pasadena, California, had 
sued to stop the investigations 
(see Nature 467, 644; 2010). 
Robert Nelson, a planetary 
scientist at JPL and a lead 
plaintiff in the lost lawsuit, 
told Nature that plaintiffs 
would accept limited checks 
that were tailored to NASAs 
needs, but might leave the 
space agency should it “persist 
in undertaking a fishing 
expedition into the most 
intimate details of our 

private lives”. 


US-China deals 
Officials unveiled a raft of 
agreements last week during 
the visit of President Hu 
Jintao of China to Washington 
DC. The deals included 
research partnerships in coal 
technology, energy efficiency 
and clean vehicles, under the 
umbrella of the US-China 
Clean Energy Research 
Center. The two countries also 
agreed to establish a centre 

of excellence in China to 
promote nuclear security. 

See go.nature.com/17czmr 

for more. 


Carbon heist 

The European Commission 
was forced to partially shut 
down its carbon-trading 
market — the world’s largest 
— for a week from 19 January, 
after carbon credits worth up 
to €30 million (US$40 million) 
were stolen from insecure 
accounts. The thefts follow 
earlier scandals, including 

a massive tax fraud, that 

have embarrassed Europe’s 
emissions-trading scheme, a 
market involving 30 countries, 


Dutch protest against university fee hike 


The Netherlands saw its largest academic rally 
in decades on 21 January (pictured), when more 
than 10,000 Dutch students and around 1,000 
professors and rectors protested in The Hague 
against raised university education fees. As 

part of budget-saving measures, the coalition 
government wants to raise €370 million 


in which companies trade 
allowances to emit carbon 
dioxide. See go.nature.com/ 
ympfmu for more. Separately, 
on 21 January, European 
Union member states voted 
that, from 1 May 2013, projects 
that reduce emissions of 
industrial hydrofluorocarbon 
gases will be banned from 
selling carbon-offset credits 
under the trading scheme. 

For years, companies have 
been accused of perversely 
increasing production of these 
gases so as to sell more carbon 
credits (see Nature 445, 
595-596; 2007). 


Shuttle’s swansong 
NASA has added an extra 
Space Shuttle flight to its 
schedule of launches this 

year, even though it has no 
money to pay for the mission. 
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The veteran shuttle fleet will 
be retired after the flight. 

On 20 January, the space 
agency said that it would 
send the Atlantis shuttle up 
to the International Space 
Station on 28 June. This third 
shuttle flight of 2011 was 
mandated by the 2010 NASA 
Authorization Act, but it 

has not yet been funded by 
Congress. 


Italian peer review 
The Italian government 

has set in motion its 
long-promised university 
evaluation body, ANVUR 
(National Agency for 
Evaluation of the University 
and Research System). On 
21 January, it nominated its 
board of seven academics. 
ANVUR will evaluate 
teaching and research at 


(US$500 million) by making students who 
extend their degrees beyond the standard three 
years pay an extra €3,000 annually, and by fining 
their university the same amount. Current 
standard yearly fees are €1,600, and 16-20% of 
students on courses at the country’s 14 research 
universities overextend their studies. 


universities and distribute 
budgets accordingly. It 

will also be responsible 

for ensuring that all public 
research funds are distributed 
through peer review. 
Scientists hope that ANVUR’s 
competitive funding process 
will improve patchy research 
standards in the country (see 


Nature 468, 1001-1002; 2010). 


Aid corruption 

The Global Fund to Fight 
AIDS, Tuberculosis and 
Malaria says it is confident 
that it will not lose support 
from international donors 
despite evidence of abuse of 
its grants in some countries. 
The corruption, uncovered 
by the fund’s own Office of 
the Inspector General last 
year, was re-reported last 
week. The fund clarified 
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that it was demanding the 
recovery of US$34 million out 
of $13 billion in grants it has 
disbursed since its creation 

in 2002. Observers praised 
the fund for its openness and 
transparency. See go.nature. 
com/cybtdc for more. 


} RESEARCH 
European grants 


The European Research 
Council (ERC) has 
announced the winners of 
its third round of Advanced 
Grants, worth a total of €590 
million (US$800 million). 
The ERC said on 20 January 
that 266 leading researchers 
from 26 countries had been 
awarded grants; 9% of the 
recipients were women. 

See go.nature.com/arqgku 
for more. Meanwhile, the 
European Commission 

on 24 January adopted 

three measures — effective 
immediately — to simplify 
the process of applying for 
European Union research 
funds under the Seventh 
Framework Programme (see 
Nature 465, 22; 2010). 


Daisy delisted 

Species join the US Endangered 
Species list much more 
frequently than they leave it. 
But the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service said on 18 January that 
it is set to remove the Maguire 
daisy (Erigeron maguirei) —a 
perennial shrub that grows 


BUSINESS WATCH 


US venture capitalists spent 

more money in 2010 than in 

the previous year — stemming 
two years of falling investment. 
Biotechnology saw only a modest 
increase, but the clean-technology 
sector improved greatly. 
Significant investments in the 

last quarter of the year included 
US$110 million for Abound Solar, 
a Colorado-based photovoltaic 
manufacturer, and $100 million 
for Elevance Renewable Sciences, 
a California-based start-up that 
makes chemicals and fuels from 
renewable feedstocks. 


on flat hills in Utah — from 
the list in a month’s time. The 
daisy is just the twenty-first 
species to be ‘delisted’ owing 
to recovery. Although habitat 
protection had a role in the 
plant’s comeback, much of 
the credit goes to taxonomists 
who merged two varieties 

of the daisy into one species, 
thereby instantly increasing its 
numbers. 


Ecology award 
Finnish ecologist Ilkka Hanski 
(pictured) has won the 2011 
Crafoord Prize in Biosciences, 
worth 4 million Swedish 
kronor (US$603,000). Hanski, 
of the University of Helsinki, 
Finland, was chosen for his 
lifetime's work analysing how 
populations of animals and 
plants respond to changing 
and fragmented habitats. 

His theories have formed the 
“cornerstones of research on 
biodiversity’, said the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Sciences, 


VENTURE CAPITAL RECOVERY 


which awarded the prize on 
20 January. See go.nature.com/ 
tjggdu for more. 


Climate tzar retreat 
Carol Browner, informally 
known as the ‘climate tzar’ 

of US President Barack 
Obama, is stepping down, 
White House officials said 

on 24 January. Her departure 
from the role of director of the 
White House Office of Energy 
and Climate Change leaves 
Obama’ strategy on climate 
change unclear; as Nature went 
to press, no replacement had 
been confirmed. 


| __CBUSINESS 
Deep-sea mining 


Nautilus Minerals has 
obtained the world’s first lease 
to mine minerals under the 
ocean, it said on 17 January. 
The 20-year lease from Papua 
New Guinea allows the 
company, based in Toronto, 
Canada, to progress with plans 
to start mining for copper and 
gold in a 59-square-kilometre 
area in the Pacific Ocean north 
of Rabaul, Papua New Guinea, 
from 2013. 


Antibodies deal 
Pfizer has agreed to pay up to 
US$632 million to Theraclone 
Sciences, a biotech firm 

based in Seattle, Washington, 
for access to the company’s 
therapeutic antibody 
technology. Theraclone 


The cleantech industry was a main beneficiary of increased 


venture capital spending in 2010. 
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30-31 JANUARY 

An assembly of the 
African Union in Addis 
Ababa follows a week's 
summit attended by 
more than 30 heads of 
state. Climate change 
and development in the 
continent are on the 
agenda. 
go.nature.com/zz9ghv 


2-5 FEBRUARY 

The latest advances in 
DNA sequencing are 
discussed at the annual 
Advances in Genome 
Biology and Technology 
meeting in Marco 
Island, Florida. 
http://aght.org 


will work with Pfizer, 
headquartered in New York, 
to identify human antibodies 
against four targets in 
infectious disease and cancer. 
Details of the deal — such as 
upfront research funding — 
were not disclosed when it was 
announced on 19 January, but 
it marks Pfizer’s latest attempt 
to enter the lucrative field of 
biological therapies. 


Plastic electronics 


Russia's ambitious 
nanotechnology plans 

were highlighted by the 
announcement of a US$200- 
million investment in 

Plastic Logic, a company 
headquartered in Mountain 
View, California, that hopes 

to make flexible electronic 
readers. The state-owned 
Russian Corporation of 
Nanotechnologies (known as 
Rusnano) in Moscow revealed 
the sum last week, although the 
deal, involving a factory to be 
built in Zelenograd, was trailed 
last November. Plastic Logic 
was spun out of research at the 
University of Cambridge, UK, 
in 2000. See go.nature.com/ 
rsv4rk for more. 
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Stifled for decades, 
scientists welcome the 
revolution p.453 


the Glory probe’s mission to 
} watch the Sun p.457 


High hopes for 


living brain p.458 


Picturing 
Alzheimer’s plaques in the 


A maverick plots a 
clear course for marine 
research p.460 


ASTRONOMY 


Site tests suggest that the superlative observing conditions on Cerro Armazones make it an ideal location for the European Extremely Large Telescope. 


Brazil ignites telescope race 


Deal boosts Europe’s bid to build world’s biggest observatory, as US groups compete for funds. 


BY ADAM MANN 


o astronomers, Cerro Armazones in 

| Chile’s Atacama Desert practically 

screams for an observatory. Above it 

is the same dry, stable air that gives the Very 

Large Telescope (VLT), 20 kilometres away 

at Cerro Paranal (see map), one of the world’s 

best views of the heavens. But at 3,064 metres, 

more than 400 metres higher than Paranal, 

Armazones should make an even better perch 
for an extraordinary telescope. 

The mountain may not have much longer 
to wait. On 29 December, Brazil announced 
its intention to join the European South- 
ern Observatory (ESO), which operates the 
VLT among other sites in Chile. If ratified by 
Brazil’s parliament, the move will make it the 
consortiums fifteenth, and first non-European, 


member. It also significantly improves the odds 
that the European Extremely Large Telescope 
(E-ELT), an optical behemoth that would be the 
world’s largest telescope and possibly the most 
important astronomical tool of the century, 
will be built on the summit of Armazones, with 
construction to begin as soon as next year. 

“We have the site. We have the design. The 
addition of Brazil puts the whole funding 
scenario on a much sounder footing,” says Tim 
de Zeeuw, director-general of ESO, which is 
headquartered in Garching, Germany. 

The deal will give Brazil's astronomers access 
to ESO’s facilities and put 
the country’s burgeon- 


ing high-tech sector in Formoreon 
a position to bid com- __ next-generation 
petitively on building _ telescopes: 


components for the 


E-ELT. In return, Brazil will contribute about 
€300 million (US$400 million) to ESO over 
ten years, including a €130-million entry fee. 
That is enough to tip the scales in favour of the 
E-ELT being built and to cement ESO’s status 
as the world’s leading astronomical research 
entity. ESO had already selected Armazones as 
the preferred site for the E-ELT next-generation 
observatory, which would have a segmented 
main mirror that is a staggering 42 metres 
across — giving it 15 times more light-gathering 
power than the largest telescopes in use today. 
But until now, it has not been clear whether 
the organization would secure the estimated 
€1 billion it needs to make the E-ELT a reality. 
The news increases pressure on two US-led 
efforts of comparable scale: the Thirty Meter 
Telescope (TMT) project, which also consid- 
ered Armazones but instead opted for the 
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> advantages ofa US location on Mauna Kea 
in Hawaii, and the Giant Magellan Telescope 
(GMT), a 24.5-metre instrument planned on 
the summit of Cerro Las Campanas in Chile. 
Both are backed by a broad collaboration of US 
universities and international partners, and are 
aiming for first light around 2019, about the 
same time as the E-ELT. 

Last year, the US astronomical community’s 
Astro2010 decadal review recommended that 
the National Science Foundation (NSF) support 
a giant new observatory. But with resources 
constrained, the panel said the NSF must 
choose between the two US-led telescopes. 


GRANDER DESIGN 

Both the E-ELT and the TMT are designed along 
the lines of the two 10-metre Keck Telescopes in 
Hawaii, but on a grander scale. Their primary 
mirrors will consist of hundreds of 1.45-metre 
hexagonal mirrors, the position of which can 
be controlled individually to optimize image 
quality. By contrast, the GMT will be composed 
of six 8.4-metre mirrors arranged around a 
seventh, central mirror of the same size (see 
‘Big eyes on the sky’). 

The scientific case for such enormous 
instruments is strong, says Ray Carlberg, an 
astrophysicist at the University of Toronto, 
Canada, and the Canadian project director of 
the TMT. They will see to the edge of the vis- 
ible Universe and discern the formation of the 
earliest stars, galaxies and black holes. Closer 
to home, they will image planets in orbit 
around other stars and probe their atmos- 
pheres for constituents that might indicate the 
presence of life. Any country without access to 
such a powerful instrument will be at a great 
disadvantage compared with the rest of the 
astronomical community, says Carlberg. 

Because of their size and cost, such projects 
require more resources than any single nation 
can provide. In ESO’s case, Brazil’s cost of entry 
is matched by a total of €300 million already 
committed by the 14 European members. 


ESO has also asked members for a further 
“extraordinary contribution” of €400 million, 
which should cover the remaining construc- 
tion costs of the E-ELT, says de Zeeuw. Despite 
austerity measures, he hopes that the European 
states will formally agree to provide the extra 
funding by the middle of this year. 

Roger Davies, an astrophysicist at the 
University of Oxford, UK, and chair of the 
E-ELT standing review committee, says that 
Brazil's entry greatly improves the odds that the 
remaining funds will fall into place. If that hap- 
pens, ESO’s governing council could approve 
the E-ELT by September, with construction to 
begin early next year. 
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For the TMT and GMT, by contrast, 
momentum has slowed. The decadal review, 
which recommended that the NSF cover 25% 
of the cost of one project, urged the agency to 
make the decision between the two projects “as 
soon as possible”. Researchers are concerned 
that a prolonged period of uncertainty could 
drive away other partners. 

Aninformed decision cannot be made with- 
out analysing how such a large investment will 
shape the scientific community in the years 
to come, says James Ulvestad, division direc- 
tor for astronomical sciences at the NSE. “It’s 
predicting the future,” he says. “You have to 


BIG EYES ON THE SKY| How the megascopes compare 


PROJECT NAME: Giant Magellan Telescope 
SELECTED SITE: Cerro Las Campanas, Chile 
DIAMETER OF MIRROR ARRAY: 24.5 metres 

PARTNERS: United States, Australia, South Korea 
ESTIMATED COST: US$700 million 

PROJECTED CONSTRUCTION PERIOD: 201 2—20* 

* Subject to funding 
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PROJECT NAME: Thirty Meter Telescope 

SELECTED SITE: Mauna Kea, Hawaii 

DIAMETER OF MIRROR ARRAY: 30 metres 

PARTNERS: United States, Canada, Japan, India, China 
ESTIMATED COST: US$1 billion 

PROJECTED CONSTRUCTION PERIOD: 2012-19* 


* Subject to funding 
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evaluate where science will be — not today, not 
next month, but in ten years.” Ulvestad says the 
agency should be ready to conduct a review of 
proposals from the GMT and TMT by mid- 
2011, with a decision to follow by December. 

Another complication is that the decadal 
review lists building the Large Synoptic Sky 
Telescope (LSST), an 8.4-metre survey instru- 
ment that will image wide areas of the sky, as 
a higher immediate priority than the GMT or 
TMT. Adhering to this would mean that the 
NSF would not be free to commit construction 
funding to other projects before the LSST is 
built, which could be late in the decade — long 
after the GMT and TMT project teams hope to 
be well on the way towards completion. 

Both projects are making contingency plans 
in case federal funding does not materialize. “It 
certainly would be helpful,” says GMT director 
Patrick McCarthy, but the GMT could still go 
ahead without NSF support, he says, as its inter- 
national partners, Australia and South Korea, 
have made their funding commitments. 

Similarly, Edward Stone, vice-chair of the 
TMT’s board of directors, says that the TMT 
aims to get started as planned, “and that will 
be if the NSF joins or not” But the TMT could 
soon face a setback. A draft planning docu- 
ment circulated this month by the Canadian 
astronomical community recommends that 
Canada pull out of the TMT and seek mem- 
bership of ESO if, by 2014, the TMT has fallen 
significantly behind the E-ELT. 

The recommendation is a reminder of the 
high stakes in the rivalry, as observational 
astronomy shifts from an era in which a dozen 
or so major observatories represented the lead- 
ing edge of the field to a time when just two or 
three will do so. “People are realizing it will be 
devastating to be left behind,” says Carlberg. 

By joining ESO, Brazil, which also considered 
the GMT and TMT, has apparently decided it 
will not be left behind. The coming year will 
determine who else may be in or out of astrono- 
my’s next great round of cosmic exploration. = 


PROJECT NAME: European Extremely Large Telescope 
SELECTED SITE: Cerro Armazones, Chile 

DIAMETER OF MIRROR ARRAY: 42 metres 

PARTNERS: European Southern Observatory members 


(14 European states and Brazil) 
ESTIMATED COST: US$1.4 billion 
PROJECTED CONSTRUCTION PERIOD: 2012-21 
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Widespread protests have brought down Tunisia’s authoritarian regime. 


Tunisian scientists 
rejoice at freedom 


As revolution reshapes the country, researchers lay plans for 
asystem that will foster free thinking and innovation. 


BY DECLAN BUTLER 


¢ ¢ historic event, a real revolution,’ says 

A Tunisian researcher. “Proud to 

find a Tunisia liberated, that has found 

its freedom of speech, and its dignity,” says 

another. “Truly the revolution of all a people,’ 
adds a third. 

Tunisian scientists contacted by Nature 
could barely contain their emotions about the 
uprising that this month overthrew President 
Zine el-Abidine Ben Ali, the dictator who 
had ruled their country for the past 23 years. 
Although aware of the challenges ahead, many 
are convinced that a new era of democracy, 
human rights and academic freedom will pre- 
vail — and help to unleash a surge of creative 
and entrepreneurial forces among a highly 
qualified but repressed Tunisian population. 

The country has experienced dizzying 
change since the self-immolation of Mohamed 
Bouazizi, a poor street vendor, in the southern 
town of Sidi Bouzid on 17 December triggered 
a nationwide revolt. Ben Ali was forced to flee 


the country on 14 January, ending the de facto 
single-party rule of his Constitutional Demo- 
cratic Rally (RDC) party. 

Students and intellectuals are often in the 
vanguard of revolutions, but this was not the 
case in Tunisia. Instead, broad segments of 
Tunisia’s relatively highly educated youth rose 
up to protest against high levels of unemploy- 
ment, government corruption and a dearth of 
human rights, says Abdelaziz Chikhaoui, an 
engineering scientist at the University of Pro- 
vence Aix-Marseille in France, and president 
of the Association of Tunisian Researchers and 
Lecturers in France (ACETEF). 

“The revolution was unexpected both in 
intensity and rapidity, we were all surprised 
by the movement,” says 
Hamed Ben Dhia, presi- 
dent of Tunisia’s Uni- 
versity of Sfax, who is 


For interviews with 
Faouzia Charfi and 


Hamed Ben Dhiasee: considered by colleagues 
to be relatively inde- 
and pendent of the Ben Ali 


regime. Many academics 
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and intellectuals soon rallied to the cause and, 
on 11 January, the regime shut the universities 
and schools to stop protests spreading there. 

Tunisian researchers are now free to express 
their frustration with the regime’s suppression 
of human rights — and its management of the 
higher-education and research system. To 
judge from publication rates and other met- 
rics, the country has a fairly strong science 
and higher-education base, which compares 
favourably with its Arab neighbours (see ‘How 
Tunisia’s science measures up’). Although 
proud of the figures, scientists argue that they 
maska reality that is much less upbeat. 


SOLID FOUNDATIONS 

Researchers contacted by Nature unanimously 
credit Tunisia’s strong science and educational 
foundations to Ben Ali’s predecessor, Habib 
Bourguiba, who became president in 1957, the 
year after Tunisia gained independence from 
France. Bourguiba built a progressive, modern, 
secular state, and made developing the coun- 
try’s human capital, empowering women and 
bolstering education top priorities. 

At independence, Tunisia had no higher- 
education system and almost no research base, 
with the exception of some agricultural research 
and colonial outposts such as France’s Pasteur 
Institute in Tunis. Bourguiba created the coun- 
try’s universities and got them running with the 
help of imported French academics. The result 
has been that Tunisia has long had one of the 
best-educated populations in the Arab world. 
Bourguiba was a dictator, but he was a relatively 
benign and enlightened one, say researchers. 

His rule ended in 1987 when, on 7 Novem- 
ber, Ben Ali staged a bloodless coup. The new 
government promised greater freedoms but 
quickly established a brutal police state. “We 
went from an honest autocrat to a dishonest 
and bloody autocrat,’ says Ben Dhia. 

Ben Ali’s regime maintained support for 
education and science, with science funding 
growing from 0.43% of gross domestic product 
in 1999 to 1.02% in 2007. Little brain drain took 
place: scientists who did leave, mostly for France, 
usually did so for better pay and research condi- 
tions. But Tunisia offered a reasonable stand- 
ard of living, and many preferred to stay, says 
Ben Dhia. “One got used to living with limited 
liberty,” he says. But the government’ totalitar- 
ian reflex to control Tunisia’s citizens, includ- 
ing its researchers, stifled the development ofa 
dynamic research and innovation system. 

Universities and researchers had little free- 
dom to develop their own strategies, or even 
to choose who they worked with, says Faouzia 
Charfi, who was last week appointed secretary 
of state for higher education in the current 
transition government. Charfi is a physicist 
at the Preparatory Institute for Scientific and 
Technical Studies in Tunis, and the widow of 
the late Mohamed Charfi, former president of 
the Tunisian League for the Defense of Human 
Rights and a former education minister. 
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HOW TUNISIA'S SCIENCE MEASURES UP 


Tunisia scores well among nations of the Arab world on research metrics such as i 


S growing number of 


research publications (i); its relatively high proportion of researchers (9); and the extent of its research 


funding (Ej). 
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> Multiple permissions were required for 
almost everything, from leaving the country 
to meeting with foreign researchers, says Ben 
Dhia. Tunisians organizing a scientific con- 
ference needed to submit to the regime all the 
presentations that speakers would make, and 
the regime also required universities to send 
detailed weekly reports of how all staff spent 
their time, he says. The regime imposed an 
“intellectual blockage” at every level of uni- 
versity life, which disempowered researchers 
and stifled innovation, adds Charfi. 

Ben Dhia and Charfi tell similar stories of 
how regime bureaucrats thwarted any attempts 
to build independent links with industry. Uni- 
versities were also prevented from developing 
their own research strategies. Ben Dhia recalls 
having to create labs and institutes even when he 
felt they made little sense. Universities became 
machines for generating papers and degrees to 
meet targets, but became disconnected from 
societal and innovation needs, he says. The 
administration was scared of letting individu- 
als take the initiative, adds Charfi: “You had no 
freedom to manage your own institution.” 

Now, the revolution has fired people up to 
make the country succeed. “Scientists will for 
the first time have the liberty to decide their 
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own future, and not have it imposed by RDC 
members,” says Chikhaoui. 

Akey challenge for reformers is the nepotism 
that has become ubiquitous in Tunisia’s univer- 
sities. Ben Ali himself appointed vice-chancel- 
lors, and even lower-level faculty members were 
chosen more for allegiance to the ruling party 
than for competence. Dorra Cherif, adviser 
to the director at the Tunis Pasteur Institute, 
says that scientists, like many Tunisians, often 
joined the RDC out of pragmatism rather than 
because they supported the regime. 


LONG ROAD TO REFORM 

“Tt is clear that the system must absolutely 
change,’ Charfi says, adding that the new gov- 
ernment intends university presidents and 
boards to be directly elected — perhaps by aca- 
demic panels — in the future. But, she adds, the 
government wants to “avoid a witch-hunt”: those 
researchers and university administrators who 
are competent and committed to change will be 
allowed to share the country’s fresh start. 

The transition government is expected to 
organize elections within the next two months, 
and Charfi told Nature that it hopes to reopen 
universities and schools “without delay”, 
possibly as soon as this week. Symbolically, 
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university chairs named after Ben Ali will be 
renamed, and students arrested by the regime 
will be reintegrated into universities so that 
they can finish their studies, she says. 

In the longer term, Charfi and other mem- 
bers of the transition government are support- 
ive of maintaining Tunisia’ science funding, but 
she emphasizes that university training needs 
to be revamped to produce creative, entrepre- 
neurial graduates who are better trained to 
enter the job market. “There is no point in hav- 
ing degrees that lead nowhere,’ says Charfi. 

This could help to address a key issue that 
triggered the revolt: many who hold advanced 
degrees are unemployed. Similarly, a profound 
rethink of university-industry relations will 
be needed to help to create jobs, Charfi says. If 
astable democracy emerges in Tunisia, foreign 
investors that were previously discouraged by 
the regime's corruption are likely to be more 
willing to invest there. 

Charfi has few illusions that change will 
come overnight. “We have to be realistic, 
we won't have stability within 24 hours, but 
we must be confident,” she says. “I am pro- 
foundly convinced that we will accomplish the 
success of this revolution, this rupture with the 
past.” m SEE EDITORIAL P.443 
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China spurs quest for human variome 


Population giant weighs in with funds for disease-related genetics project. 


BY DAVID CYRANOSKI 


he Human Variome Project (HVP), an 
[Penton initiative to uncover all of the 

genetic variations that cause human 
disease, received a massive boost last week 
when China announced that it would commit 
US$300 million to the effort. The investment, 
to be paid out over ten years, puts the project on 
a firm footing for the first time since its launch 
in 2006, and signals China’s intention to take on 
a bigger role in the medical-genetics field. 

The sum is meant to cover roughly 25% of 
the cost of the HVP, a proportion matching 
China’s share of the world’s population and 
in keeping with its growing economic influ- 
ence, says Ming Qi, director of the Zhejiang 
University Center for Genetic and Genomic 
Medicine, who has led the Chinese initiative. 
“With the state of our economic development, 
I felt we could do more; adds Qi. 

As part of the agreement, announced on 
21 January at the project’s headquarters in 


Melbourne, Australia, China will set up a 
genetics institute in Beijing to coordinate activ- 
ities across the country and to give training in 
genetic counselling and testing. “The research 
will be very close to the clinic,’ says Qi. “Tt will 
bea fundamental change for China.” 

The HVP’s goal is to establish “the standards, 
systems and infrastructure” that will allow shar- 
ing of disease-related genetic data between 
doctors and scientists 


throughout the world “Wewant to 
for use in diagnosis collect every 
and research. Each case ofeach 


participating country 
will have a network, 
or ‘node; that collects information from diag- 
nostic testing laboratories and hospitals. 
Institutions that have signed up to help 
develop China’s node include Peking Union 
Medical College Hospital, Tianjin Medical Uni- 
versity Cancer Institute and Hospital and hospi- 
tals affiliated with Zhejiang University School of 
Medicine and Peking University. Qi envisages 


disease.” 


the funding bringing many more on board. 

China’s move offers not only financial 
resources but also greater access to a vast swathe 
of human genetic data from a part of the world 
previously under-represented in genetic stud- 
ies. Five other nations are also developing nodes 
for the project — Australia, Kuwait, Malaysia, 
Egypt and Belgium. “We hope the commitment 
from the Chinese government will also high- 
light the need for this work to other countries 
and their funding bodies,’ says Richard Cotton, 
a geneticist at the University of Melbourne and 
head of the project’s coordinating office. 

Although other projects, such as the Inter- 
national HapMap Project, have assembled data 
on single nucleotide polymorphisms — com- 
mon genetic variations across populations 
— the HVP is collecting information on all 
genetic variations related to human disease, 
including new and rare mutations, large-scale 
deletions and copy number variations. “We're 
casting our net wider,” says Cotton. “We want 
to collect every case of each disease.” m 
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A specially calibrated monitor aboard NASA’s Glory satellite will measure how much radiation the Sun emits. 


SOLAR SCIENCE 


Probe keeps Keen eye on Sun 


Glory satellite will make more accurate measurements of solar output. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON 


t some point Greg Kopp just got tired 
Ae the questions. Every time the solar 
physicist showed a plot of the Sun's total 
radiation output as measured by a succession 
of satellites since 1978, he had to explain an 
unexpectedly large offset starting around 2003. 
That was the year NASAs Solar Radiation and 
Climate Experiment (SORCE) was launched 
(see ‘Mission control’), carrying a new type 
of sensor developed by Kopp and his team at 
the University of Colorado’s Laboratory for 
Atmospheric and Space Physics in Boulder. 
Kopp initially thought that there was a prob- 
lem with the sensor, the Total Irradiance Moni- 
tor (TIM), which consistently gave a lower 
reading than its predecessors. Subsequent 
analyses now suggest that the sensor's readings 
offer a truer measure of the Sun’ total energy 
output than others. That accuracy is crucial to 
understanding the 11-year solar cycle as well 
as the Sun’s small but measurable contribution 
to global warming. Now, with a second-gen- 


eration TIM scheduled 
for launch on 23 Febru- 
For more on the ary aboard NASAs Glory 
launch of the Glory satellite, Kopp believes 
satellite, see: he has found a way to 


avoid a future mismatch 


in detector readings. “I decided that with Glory 
I was going to solve this problem once and for 
all? he says. 

Kopp’ solution was to design a facility that 
can exquisitely calibrate sensors such as TIM 
before they launch. The facility includes a vari- 
able power laser that acts as alight source anda 
cryogenically cooled radiometer that is almost 
immune to temperature fluctuations, all inside 
a space-like vacuum. By calibrating the detec- 
tor to the radiometer’s readings, Kopp hopes to 
eliminate almost all ambiguity in Glory’s meas- 
urements of solar radiation, expected to be three 


MISSION CONTROL 


times more precise than those from SORCE. 
He has also used the facility to analyse a 
replica of the SORCE sensor and validate that 
satellite's readings. On the basis of those and 
other measurements, Kopp and Judith Lean 
of the Naval Research Laboratory in Washing- 
ton DC, calculate that during the 2008 solar 
minimum, the Sun emitted about 0.34% less 
energy than previously estimated (G. Kopp 
and J. L. Lean Geophys. Res. Lett. 38, L01706; 
2011). That is not enough to affect estimates of 
human influence on climate, but it is important 
for solar physicists. “This is a fundamental 


A series of missions have measured the Sun's energy output continuously since 1978. With the launch of 
Glory and future satellites, physicists hope to continue the series with even greater accuracy. 
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> quantity that has been pursued for more 
than 100 years,’ Lean says. 

The design of TIM explains its consistently 
lower readings. Other sensors typically use a 
two-stage aperture to gather incoming light. 
Kopp and Lean suggest that this can allow light 
to bounce around within the device and con- 
tribute to an overestimate of incoming energy. 
In Kopp’s TIM, 99.99% of the solar radiation 
that enters the aperture disappears down a long 
tube before getting trapped in a chamber full of 
what he describes as miniature broccoli heads 
made ofa nickel-phosphorus alloy. The device 
then measures the amount of heat the sensor 
derives from the incoming radiation. 

Solar physicists hope that the increased pre- 
cision and confidence built into the current 


generation of irradiance sensors will compensate 
for any future lapse in monitoring. Yet continu- 
ity remains a high priority. NASA’s goal is to 
get some overlap between Glory and SORCE, 
which lost one of the reaction wheels used to 
aim the instrument in September 2008 and has 
been running ona back-up system ever since. 
“Overlap among measurements is essential 
because absolute accuracy is not guaranteed,” 
says Kevin Trenberth, a senior climate scien- 
tist at the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research in Boulder. 

Preliminary data from PREMOS, a Swiss- 
built sensor launched in June 2010 on the French 
PICARD satellite, seem to align well with the 
SORCE readings. PREMOS was also calibrated. 
against Kopp’s cryogenic radiometer, which 


bolstered confidence in its initial readings, says 
principal investigator Werner Schmutz at the 
World Radiation Center in Davos. “Without this 
confirmation, we probably would have hesitated 
with our new value; Schmutz adds. 

Researchers are counting on another Univer- 
sity of Colorado detector to pick up monitoring 
duties in 2014. While improvements in calibra- 
tion mean that researchers can probably tolerate 
a gap in the record and still compare past and 
future data with reasonable confidence, Kopp 
says, such a contingency would be a last resort. 
The truest test of Kopp’s ground-based calibra- 
tor will come when Glory begins reporting data 
later this spring. Kopp says he’s not losing any 
sleep. “I'm really expecting good agreement,” he 
says with a smile. m SEE EDITORIAL P.444 


Alzheimer’s-disease 
probe nears approval 


Imaging technique could help to resolve questions about 
brain plaques associated with the condition. 


BY HEIDI LEDFORD 


n imaging agent that reveals a signature 
A: Alzheimer’s disease in the brain — 

given conditional support last week by 
advisers to the US Food and Drug Administra- 
tion (FDA) — is likely to be more valuable to 
scientists than to patients. 

The agent, called florbetapir (Amyvid), 
enables physicians to determine whether Alzhe- 
imer’s disease is the cause ofa patient’s dementia. 
In the future, it may also help them to catch the 
disease before obvious symptoms appear, a hope 
that has sparked fresh debate about the value of 
early diagnosis for a devastating, untreatable dis- 
ease. The panel of advisers — whose guidance is 
usually, but not always, followed by the FDA — 
also stated that the test should not be given final 
approval until its developers demonstrate that 
clinicians can uniformly interpret its results. 

“The importance of the decision is prob- 
ably bigger for research in the near future than 
it is for clinical practice,’ says William Thies, 
the chief medical and scientific officer of the 
Alzheimer’s Association based in Chicago, 
Illinois, a nonprofit organization that funds 
research on Alzheimer’s disease. 

Physicians diagnose Alzheimer's disease only 
after memory loss interferes with daily activities. 
By then, “there’s so much irreversible damage 
that it might be too late to hope for an effective 
treatment’, says Gil Rabinovici, a neurologist 


Florbetapir reveals amyloid plaque build-up (red) 
in the brain of someone with Alzheimer’s disease 
(bottom), which is absent in a healthy brain (top). 


at the University of California, San Francisco. 
Definitive confirmation comes from autopsy, 
with the presence of characteristic lesions 
in the brain caused by clumps of the peptide 
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amyloid-f. These amyloid plaques are hypoth- 
esized to be the cause of the memory loss. 

Some researchers already use a reagent 
called Pittsburgh Compound B to image 
amyloid plaques in people suspected to have 
Alzheimer’s disease. The compound binds 
to the plaques, and its radioactivity can be 
detected using positron emission tomography. 
But the reagent is labelled with carbon-11: 
with a half-life of just 20 minutes, its use is 
limited to the handful of facilities that have an 
on-site cyclotron to prepare it. 

In contrast, florbetapir is labelled with fluo- 
rine-18, which has a half-life of nearly two 
hours. That would be long enough to allow the 
compound’s manufacturer, Eli Lilly, based in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, to send labelled florbeta- 
pir directly to users without losing too much 
of the reagent to radioactive decay. The likely 
result: more and bigger studies of the relation- 
ship between amyloid and disease, says Thies. 

A study published last week was crucial to 
the advisory panel's decision. It confirmed that 
brain scans of living patients given florbetapir 
correlate with amyloid plaques found at autopsy 
after they died (C. M. Clark et al. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc. 305, 275-283; 2011). The Alzheimer’s 
Disease Neuroimaging Initiative, a project to 
improve clinical trials of candidate therapies for 
Alzheimer’s disease, has already incorporated 
florbetapir in its studies of hundreds of people 
suspected to have the condition. And Rabinovici 
hopes to test whether the reagent can distinguish 
between Alzheimer’s disease and frontotempo- 
ral dementia, which causes many of the same 
symptoms and is often misdiagnosed. 

Florbetapir could help to resolve one of 
the fundamental disputes about Alzheimer’s 
disease: whether amyloid plaques kill brain 
tissue or area side effect of the disease process. 
“Critics always tell me ‘well we don't know yet 
ifthe amyloid hypothesis is true,” says William 
Jagust, a neuroscientist at the University of 
California, Berkeley. “But this compound will 
finally allow us to examine just how important 
amyloid is.” m 
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China’s unsinkable 
scientist 


After years of struggle on behalf of ocean science, Wang Pinxian 
is taking akey role in China’s plans to expand marine research. 


ang Pinxian began his scientific 
career in the shabbiest of condi- 
tions, spending long winters in an 


abandoned Shanghai workshop with no heat. 
He washed and screened samples of sea-floor 
sediment in a rice bowl, and struggled with a 
microscope that would barely focus. The most 
important book on his shelf was a Russian 
encyclopaedia of palaeontology, which helped 
him to identify microfossils in the samples 
pulled up from off the coast of China. 

“It’s an extraordinary way to start a career 
in oceanography,’ says Wang, laughing as he 
recalls those days half a century ago. He fell in 
love with the tiny creatures that served as win- 
dows to Earth's distant past, and he dreamed of 
using the fossils to help to develop the scientific 
capacity of his country. 

Wang, nowa marine geologist at Tongji Uni- 
versity in Shanghai, slowly rose up the ranks. 
He eventually earned a position in the Chinese 


BY JANE QIU 


Academy of Sciences and served as a member 
of the Chinese national legislature. For dec- 
ades, the 74-year-old, outspoken scientist has 
used his position to lobby Chinese leaders to 
devote more resources to marine science, but 
those arguments have fallen on deaf ears — 
until recently. With China facing an increasing 
need for energy and minerals, it is now taking 
an interest in the deep sea. In its next five-year 
budget, which will be announced in March, the 
country will boost funding for oceanography, 
particularly in exploration, research and deep- 
sea technologies. 

That rising tide has also lifted Wang’s fortunes. 
Last July, he was awarded a US$22-million grant 
from China’s National Natural Science Founda- 
tion to lead studies into the geology and biology 
of the South China Sea. The project starts this 
week with an inaugural meeting in Shanghai. 
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“The South China Sea is a haven for ocean- 
ographers and climate researchers,’ says Wang. 
Sitting between Asia and the Pacific Ocean (see 
map), the sea is a crossroads for currents that 
influence the climate of the entire globe. It also 
helps to control the Asian monsoon system, 
which feeds the water supplies for billions of 
people on the continent. Wang's project aims 
to uncover information about the prehistoric 
climate and investigate how the ocean basin 
formed. At the same time, it will study the 
microbial community in the deep sea, which 
has an important role in the cycling of carbon 
between long-term storage in sediments and its 
release into the ocean and atmosphere. 

Born in 1936 in Shanghai, Wang grew up dur- 
ing a tumultuous period in Chinese history — 
living first through the Sino-Japanese War and 
then the Chinese Civil War from 1945 to 1949. 
After the Communist Party founded the People’s 
Republic of China, the young government began 


H. ZHENG 


to send promising students to Russian universi- 
ties, and Wang earned the opportunity in 1955 
to attend Moscow State University. There he 
studied geology, which China regarded as a 
priority because of its practical value in find- 
ing mineral resources and oil. 

The experience had an enduring effect on 
Wang. He excelled in Russian and thrived 
under the scientific training in Moscow, 
where he was fairly safe from the severe eco- 
nomic and social turmoil sweeping his home 
country. But when Wang returned to China in 
1960, his tendency to speak his mind drew the 
ire of officials who publicly rebuked him. He 
voiced concerns about the widespread famine 
in China at a time when the economic policy 
known as the Great Leap Forward was widely 
portrayed as a great success. “These things just 
didn’t make sense to me at all? he says. 

Because of the extreme economic hardships 
at the time, Wang’s training initially seemed 
irrelevant in China, especially during the Cul- 
tural Revolution — a violent political and social 
movement that began in 1966. But China was 
eager to find fossil-fuel reserves, so 
Wang was called up by the government 
in 1972 to analyse calcareous micro- 
fossils in marine samples, in the hope 
of identifying petroleum deposits. 

Although he had access to only 
basic equipment in his Shanghai work- 
shop, Wang toiled away and eventually 
published the book Marine Micro- 
paleontology of China, first released in 
Chinese in 1980 and then in English’. 
Wang co-authored all of its 17 papers, 
and developed an international repu- 
tation for his scholarship. The book 
helped to connect Chinese oceanogra- 
phy to research elsewhere — at a time 
when little was known about marine 
geological science in China. 


DEEP CONCERNS 

The work also attracted international interest 
in Chinese marine regions, and Wang helped to 
convince the international effort known as the 
Ocean Drilling Program (ODP) to conduct the 
first deep-sea drilling expedition in the South 
China Sea. Wang co-led the 1999 effort, known 
as ODP Leg 184, which drilled 17 holes on the 
southern and northern continental slopes of 
the sea to explore the history of the east Asian 
monsoon. 

The South China Sea occupies a crucial 
position between the world’s highest moun- 
tains in the Himalayas and the deepest spot on 
the Earth’s surface, the Mariana Trench in the 
western Pacific Ocean. Erosion of those nearby 
mountains causes sediments to accumulate 
rapidly on the sea floor, providing a detailed 
record of the regional 
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raised the Himalayas. 

“The South China Sea promises some of the 
most fascinating geological records on Earth,” 
says Carlo Laj, a palaeoceanographer at the Lab- 
oratory of Climate and Environmental Sciences 
in Gif sur Yvette, France. Laj met Wang during 
the ODP expedition and the two men have col- 
laborated in subsequent French-Chinese palae- 
oceanography cruises in the South China Sea. 


EYE ON THE TROPICS 

The ODP expedition was a turning point in 
Wang’s research career. On the basis of the 
South China Sea records, he and his colleagues 
found that the chemistry of the region has 
gone through significant changes in the past 
1.6 million years. The sea-floor cores contain 
fossilized plankton shells that can be used to 
measure the ratio of the isotopes carbon-13 to 
carbon-12 in ancient sea water. This can be 
used to deduce information about different 
reservoirs of carbon, including atmospheric 
carbon dioxide and the organic matter from 
marine organisms. Wang found that the 
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carbon ratio fluctuated in step with variations 
in Earth’s orbit — such as the eccentricity of its 
route around the Sun. And the ratio peaked 
before two expansions of polar ice sheets, sug- 
gesting a possible connection’. 

These orbital cycles are the pacemakers 
of Earth's climate and are thought to trigger 
ice ages by reducing the amount of sunlight 
reaching high northern latitudes during sum- 
mer. But Wang’s work helped to focus attention 
on the tropics, and raised the possibility that 
orbital cycles could cool the planet by altering 
processes in the low-latitudes — such as the 
weathering of rocks — that in turn cause major 
changes in the carbon system. 

He also conducted research on the East 
Asian monsoon and its broader connections. 
He and other researchers have found the fin- 
gerprint of orbital cycles within monsoon 
records from the South China Sea and many 
other parts of the globe’. Instead of regarding 
monsoons as separate regional phenomena, 
Wang and others embrace a ‘global monsoor’ 
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concept, which refers to a large-scale churn- 
ing of the atmosphere throughout the tropics 
and subtropics. In studies of the palaeoclimate, 
“Pinxian was one of the first to put monsoon in 
a global context’, says Laj. “That was extremely 
original and insightful” Wang’s work helped 
to earn him the Milutin Milankovic Medal for 
long-term climatic research from the European 
Geosciences Union in 2007. 

With the influx of funding and interest from 
the Chinese government, Wang has big plans 
for the future. Beyond the eight-year South 
China Sea project, his team is working with the 
government to establish a sea-floor observatory 
off the coast of Xiaoqu Shan, an island south- 
east of Shanghai. The observatory will record 
important features of the ocean, including 
temperature, salinity and sedimentation rates. 
Wang would ultimately like to build a network 
of ocean-floor observatories in the South China 
Sea similar to those off the coasts of the United 
States and Canada. “This is the only way we can 
truly understand the oceans,” he says. 

Looking back, Wang is surprised that he 
has managed to thrive under a politi- 
cal regime that usually deals harshly 
with dissent. Recently, he has openly 
criticized some entrenched pow- 
ers in Chinese society. Three years 
ago, he complained that the elec- 
tion of Chinese Academy members 
was not based entirely on academic 
achievements, and that members 
enjoyed disproportionate authority 
and privileges. Wang's remarks sent 
shock waves across China’s scientific 
community; even some of his good 
friends turned against him. 

And Wang has not limited his cri- 
tiques to scientists. He was a mem- 
ber of the National People’s Congress 
— China's top legislature — from 
1986 to 1992, and has questioned 
the procedures through which some political 
decisions are made. 

Although he has enjoyed a fruitful career, 
Wang is concerned about the future of science 
in a society that has endured so many political 
upheavals. He says that excessive commerciali- 
zation and a deficit of moral values have led 
to rampant scientific misconduct. China, he 
says, “will need to make some hard decisions 
and instigate further reforms, especially to its 
science system”. 

Taking the long view, though, Wang recog- 
nizes that his country has made tremendous 
progress since the days he laboured in that 
frigid Shanghai workshop. “Things will change 
with time,” he says. “Let’s hope.” m 


Jane Qiu writes for Nature from Beijing. 
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PANAMA’S BIG AMBITIO 


Researchers in Panama suffered under a dictatorship and were overshadowed by the 
United States. Now the country is attempting a scientific renaissance. 


hen Carmenza Spadafora Mejia left Panama in 1997, she 

walked away from a bloody history. In 1985, her brother 

Hugo had been decapitated by henchmen of the military 

dictator Manuel Noriega, after Hugo publicly denounced 
him. For years, Spadafora and her family fought to identify the killers. 
But the brutal murder helped to spark an uprising that culminated ina 
US invasion and the imprisonment of Noriega in 1990. After her fam- 
ily won convictions against some of those responsible for the murder, 
Spadafora felt ready to leave to start a PhD in Spain. 

Since 2008, when Spadafora returned to Panama, life for her and her 
country has been on the up. Now with a US postdoctoral position in 
infectious diseases under her belt, Spadafora coordinates a cellular and 
molecular biology centre at INDICASAT-AIP (the Institute of Scientific 
Advances and High-Technology Services) in Panama City. Last June, 
she and her colleagues revealed a long-sought receptor that the malaria 
parasite Plasmodium falciparum uses to invade red blood cells’, a discov- 
ery that could help development of vaccines. A few months later, they 
wona US$1-million grant from the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation in 
Seattle, Washington, for a scheme that Spadafora concedes may sound 
outlandish: developing a full-body microwave scanner to cure malaria 
by killing the parasite. With developments such as these, “we are show- 
ing we can compete with anyone worldwide’, she says. 

And that is exactly what the Panamanian government wants to do. The 
country is one of many in Central America that have struggled under 
dictatorship and political turmoil in the past few decades. Now it is the 
first to make a significant investment in science part ofits recovery, thanks 
mainly to its past two democratically elected governments, which have 
seen research as a route to economic growth. “Science and technology are 
key components for competitiveness,” says Rubén Berrocal Timmons, 
Panama’ science secretary, adding that he wants to make Panama “an 
international scientific hub” To that end, the country’s leaders are intent 
on increasing investment in science and technology from less than 0.2% of 
the gross domestic product, as it was in the mid-2000s, to 0.6% by 2014. 

The investment is already in evidence. In March, ground is to be 
broken on a $20-million science and technology innovation park near 
Panama City; construction of a $5-million vivarium for the country’s 
research animals is planned for this spring; the government is funding 
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about 100 Panamanians to undertake doctoral studies at universities 
abroad, with incentives to return to Panama for research careers; and the 
first complete in-country PhD research programme — in biotechnology 
— has just begun at INDICASAT-AIP. Observers say that the country’s 
efforts at a scientific renaissance could even serve as a model for other 
nations seeking new life after conflicts. 

The change in Panamanian science amazes some, including Ira 
Rubinoff, who led the US Smithsonian Tropical Research Institute 
in Panama for 34 years until 2008. “If you told me this would happen 
25 years ago, I would say you were smoking something illicit,” he says. 


BUILDING AN IDENTITY 

Panama is inextricably associated with its canal, which bridges the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. It was built at the start of the twentieth cen- 
tury by the US Army Corps of Engineers, which had to battle malaria 
and yellow fever to complete its task (see ‘A century in Central America). 
Ever since, Panama's research community has lived in the shadow of the 
United States, which — in governing the canal — virtually militarily 
occupied the nation until 1999, when Panama won full control of the 
waterway under a controversial 1977 US treaty. 

During much of the twentieth century, Panama was a US laboratory 
of sorts for secret military research on mustard and nerve gas, dioxin 
and depleted-uranium weapons. But after the Second World War, the 
US presence also allowed the blossoming of the Smithsonian Tropical 
Research Institute, a branch of the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton DC and now a world-class ecological research facility. 

Panama’ push to build its own science began with former President 
Martin Torrijos Espino, who took power in 2004 and saw science asa way to 
forge a new era independent of the United States. He named Julio Escobar 
Villarrue, a computer scientist trained at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in Cambridge, as science minister. Escobar’s team initiated a grant 
programme that awarded at least $15 million during his 5-year term, pro- 
vided scholarships for several hundred graduate students to study abroad, 
and established a system that rewards well-published researchers with 
stipends worth $1,000-$2,000 per month. “He turned things around,’ 
says Rubinoff. Spadafora agrees. “He is awesome,’ she says. “He called me 
to say we are building a new enterprise, please come back” 
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Construction of the Panama Canal — a huge engineering feat — created a vital shipping shortcut. Canal tolls still help to support the country’s economy. 


She did — and now can be found in her modern lab in the ‘City of 
Knowledge’ a former US military base at the Pacific canal entrance that 
the government is converting into a research centre, housing INDICA- 
SAT-AIP and other new agencies. The historic military buildings have 
been gutted and turned into labs, offices and a conference centre. The 
new science park and vivarium will be located there. 

Spadafora bubbles with excitement when talking about her ‘ray-gur’ 
idea for curing malaria, devised during a brainstorming session with 
fellow Panamanian José Stoute Zuriea, a physician at Pennsylvania State 
University in Hershey. P. falciparum invades red blood cells and digests 
their haemoglobin, then sequesters the iron-rich, toxic remnants in a 
crystal form called haemozoin. Their idea was to heat these crystals with 
low-frequency microwaves, fatally releasing their contents. 

After the pair won an initial $100,000 grant from the Gates Founda- 
tion in 2009, they demonstrated that the concept would work. They 
exposed infected red blood cells from mice to 
2.45-gigahertz microwaves for four minutes, 
and showed that the crystals dissolved, killing 
P falciparum but not the host cells. Now, armed 
with the new $1-million Gates grant, the research- 
ers plan to create a mouse-sized microwave device 
to radiate infected animals. 

Meanwhile, the science drive started by the 
Torrijos administration continued with the 2009 
election of President Ricardo Martinelli Berrocal 
and the appointment of Rubén Berrocal 
Timmons, his cousin. The Martinelli administra- 
tion also appointed a newhead of INDICASAT-AIP: 
Jagannatha Rao, a neuroscientist who arrived in summer 2010 froma 
national lab at India’s Council of Scientific and Industrial Research in 
New Delhi. In Rao, Panama has found a tireless advocate for his adopted 
nation’s scientific community. 

Last year, Berrocal and Rao visited Singapore to learn about the coun- 
try’s major science push of recent years. Rao is now initiating a steady 
stream of conferences featuring international participants, and he has 
been adding programmes to INDICASAT-AIP’s portfolio, including 
the country’s new biotechnology PhD. “Students must have three pub- 
lications before they can graduate,” says Rao. One of Berrocal’s aims is 
to build up modern labs and recruit high-quality scientists, creating a 
thriving research atmosphere that can avert a brain drain of new doctor- 
ates. “We don’t want to lose these people,’ he says. 

Paul Collier, an economist who studies capacity building at the 
University of Oxford, UK, says that Panama's science drive “sounds 
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very positive”. The challenge, he says, is “to concentrate resources in 
a niche — then be the quality escalator in that niche”. Panama wants 
its niche to be biotechnology, with a focus on infectious diseases and 
bioprospecting — the search for drugs developed from its own rich 
natural resources. (Its neighbour, Costa Rica, has taken a similar tack’.) 
Rao is organizing a drug-discovery meeting in May, which will include 
discussions of Panama’ plans for a Bioprospecting Natural Product 
Bank, a resource for screening that already includes 8,000 samples of 
marine bacteria and fungi. 

The drive in biomedicine is evident across Panama City. At Hospital 
Santo Tomas in the city’s centre, researchers aim to collaborate with phar- 
maceutical firms on clinical trials, says Juan Miguel Pascale Bellagamba, 
a physician who directs programmes at the Gorgas Memorial Institute 
of Health Studies and Columbus University of Medicine and Science. 
Pascale is one of several researchers who also want to boost the country’s 
ability to track and respond to outbreaks of infec- 
tious disease or to other public-health concerns. 

If there is one thing that might slow down these 
plans, Panamanians say, it is a lingering resistance 
to recruiting researchers born outside the country. 
Few seem concerned that the research investment 
could dry up; as long as ships continue to traverse 
the Panama Canal, the country’s major revenue 
source will flow. A $5.25-billion project for larger 
locks on the canal, which will markedly increase 
its capacity, is set for completion in 2014. (Exca- 
vations for new locks proved a boon for palaeon- 
tologists, who unearthed fossils of camels, horses, 
rhinos and pigs’ that are helping them to understand animal migrations 
between the North and South American continents.) 

Looking back at the Noriega era, Spadafora and Stoute both recall 
with sadness the country’s lost opportunities. After her brother’s death, 
Spadafora chained herself to the Vatican embassy in protest. Stoute, too, 
was traumatized. “I lost many friends,” he says. 

Things are better now, they agree, even if many outside the country 
are not yet aware of it. “Our US colleagues have told us we're pretty wild 
down here,’ says Spadafora. But if Panama can emerge from the depths 
of tyranny, maybe a wild idea to fight malaria can emerge here too. m 


Rex Dalton is a writer based in San Diego, California. 
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To aid conservation of the species, volunteers legally plant a Florida torreya outside its historical range. 


Regulate trade 
in rare plants 


Patrick D. Shirey and Gary A. Lamberti call 
for action to stem the rising tide of species 
redistribution caused by Internet sales. 


ewer than ten cabbage-on-a-stick 
Pees (Brighamia insignis) are all 

that remain of the wild population in 
Hawaii. Yet for US$29.99, anyone could buy 
the succulent at online auction. Thanks to 
loosely regulated Internet commerce and 
efficient shipping, people are increasingly 
obtaining endangered or threatened plants, 
legally and illegally, and moving them 
outside their native ranges. 

The introduction of non-native plant 
species causes ecological and economic 
harm — at an estimated cost of more than 
$30 billion a year in the United States alone’ 
— by damaging crops, pastures and ecosys- 
tems. For example, the Australian paperbark 
tree (Melaleuca spp.) is a noxious weed in 
the United States, causing millions of dol- 

lars of damage, even 


“Pe opl eare though its habitats are 
increasingly considered threatened 
obtaining in Australia owing 

to coastal develop- 
endangered ment’. Moreover, the 
or threatened trade in endangered 
plants, legally plants can severely 


andillegally, affect wild popula- 


and moving tions by introducing 
them outside plant pathogens or 
their native increasing wild-plant 
range.” harvesting. In the 


1980s, for example, 
the export of more than 60 million wild 
bulbs a year from Turkey to the Netherlands 
significantly depleted wild populations of 
several rare Turkish species, including 
snowdrops (Galanthus spp.) and cyclamen 
(Cyclamen spp.)’. 

Environmental agencies and governing 
bodies must better enforce existing species- 
protection laws, and establish legal frame- 
works to monitor and manage this rising tide 
of species redistribution. 


SELLING OUT 

Last year, we searched through thousands 
of websites containing the phrases ‘seeds 
for sale or ‘plants for sale’ to determine how 
many of the 753 plants listed as threatened 
and endangered under the US Endangered 
Species Act can be purchased online. We 
found that nearly 10% are being sold or at 
least advertised online and are available for 
in-state purchase. Most of these sales are 
illegal: of the more than 50 sellers we > 
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found offering to ship plants between 
states, just four had the appropriate interstate 
commerce permit issued by the US Fish and 
Wildlife Service (FWS), which costs $100, 
involves minimal paperwork and can be 
obtained in three months. 

About half the endangered plants avail- 
able to buyers in the United States are sold 
in states outside their native range. Some 
are even sold overseas. For example, the 
star cactus (Astrophytum asterias) is found 

in only a few locations 
in Texas and Mexico, 
but cultivars can be 
bought online from 
at least six states and 
several countries, 
including China, 
Japan, Australia, the 
United Kingdom and 
Canada. 

Part of the problem 
is the failure to enforce existing laws. It is 
also relatively easy for sellers to exploit weak 
links in the current legislation. 

Under federal law, the FWS can regulate 
sales between states but not within them. 
For example, it is legal to sell the endangered 
Florida torreya (Torreya taxifolia) within 
South Carolina even though the native range 
of the plant is in Florida and Georgia. Ifa 
plant’s distribution expands through illegal 
sales, however, more sellers are likely to start 
offering it. Because it is legal to transplant 
plants anywhere in the United States if they 
are privately owned’, subsequent transfers 


between states (as well as sales within them) 
become increasingly difficult to control. 
Ultimately, state laws may have a bigger 
effect on trade than federal law, but these 
vary widely, with most being more lenient 
towards commerce than the federal law’. 
Although some states such as Connecticut 
strictly regulate commerce, 25 states, includ- 
ing Alabama, Arkansas, West Virginia and 
Wyoming, lack laws protecting endangered 
species or allow trade without restriction, 
meaning that collection, trade and redistri- 
bution can go unchecked. 


AHELPING HAND 

Most online shoppers seem to be amateur 
horticulturalists seeking flowers for their 
gardens. But anecdotal evidence from online 
forums suggests that the purchasers of rare 
and endangered plants increasingly include 
those trying to protect them. 

Assisted colonization — the movement 
of species or genetic subtypes to non-native 
environments where they are expected to 
thrive — has been proposed by conserva- 
tionists as a way to preserve species at risk of 
extinction. This idea has grown in popular- 
ity worldwide as the effects of climate change 
have become more apparent, and scientists 
have begun to investigate where and when 
assisted colonization might work’. For 
instance, for the past two years, foresters in 
British Columbia, Canada, have been mov- 
ing seedlings of commercially harvested pine 
and hardwood species to nearly 50 experi- 
mental reforestation sites. Historically, the 
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strains being transferred haven't grown in 
these sites, but they are expected to flourish 
under climate change’. 

In the United States, the FWS allows 
biologists to conduct assisted colonization 
of animals only if they can demonstrate that 
a species’ original habitat has been altered 
irreversibly. Such restrictions don’t apply to 
plants’. 

Several individuals and citizen groups 
have already begun to apply the approach to 
rare plant species. The Torreya Guardians, 
for example, a group of volunteers including 
botanists and professional conservationists 
largely based in Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, have been 
cultivating seedlings of the Florida torreya 
since 2005, and planting them outside the 
plant’s formally described historical range 
(although the Torreya Guardians argue that 
the species may have thrived there during 
the last peak interglacial warm period’). 

It is highly unlikely that the US Congress 
will change the law on the transport of listed 
species between states, in part because alter- 
ing environmental legislation takes such an 
enormous bipartisan effort. (Also, people 
have been free to move privately owned 
plants around for thousands of years.) 
However, the FWS can tighten trade restric- 
tions without waiting for the government to 
change the Endangered Species Act. 

The agency should work with legitimate 
sellers to monitor the movement of plants and 
enforce existing legislation. As a first step, it 
should establish dedicated surveillance teams 


R. NUSSBAUMER/IMAGEBROKER/FLPA; WILDLIFE GMBH/ALAMY; VISUALS UNLIMITED/NATUREPL.COM; R. & N. BOWERS/ALAMY; C. & T. STUART/FLPA 


For sale online: the American lotus (far left) is 
listed as threatened or endangered in three 
states (Michigan, New Jersey and Pennsylvania) 
but banned in Connecticut as potentially 
invasive. The Tennessee coneflower, the Florida 
torreya, the star cactus, and the cabbage-on- 
a-stick plant (pictured from left to right) are all 
listed under the US Endangered Species Act. 


to monitor online transactions; for instance, 
low-cost automated search engines could 
trawl for species names along with phrases 
such as ‘plants for sale’ or ‘add to cart. 

The agency could also restrict the ability of 
consumers to buy hybrids bred from endan- 
gered species. Currently, these are not formally 
regulated’ — allowing breeders to cultivate 
the unique characteristics of rare plants while 
evading endangered-species laws. Yet hybrids 
can have serious implications — good and bad 
— for the management of wild populations. 
Take the Tennessee coneflower (Echinacea 
tennesseensis). The FWS proposed delisting 
this endangered species in August 2010 in 
part because nursery-propagated plants have 
helped to re-establish 20 colonies in the species’ 
historical range. The agency also suspects that 
the commercial availability of plants reduces 
the poaching threat to wild populations. 
Yet, in 2003, a commercial grower created a 
morphologically similar 


hybrid (E. tennesseensisx NATURE.COM 
Echinacea purpurea)—a__ Threats tothe 
cross between the Ten- _ world’s plants 
nessee coneflower and _ assessed: 


the purple coneflower. — go.nature.com/fwiiol 


This could further improve the survival of the 
wild plants by reducing poaching, or it could 
pose a significant risk if it infiltrates the his- 
torical range of the Tennessee coneflower. 

A thornier issue is how to regulate the 
trade and movement of plants in assisted- 
colonization efforts. The FWS and other 
government agencies face an enormous 
challenge in trying to manage biodiver- 
sity loss in the face of climate change with 
inadequate resources. 

Individuals and citizen groups should not 
take the lead on this because of the risks asso- 
ciated with introducing any species. Instead, 
the FWS should carry out controlled pilot 
studies first, possibly using the grass-roots 
resources of volunteers. The agency has 
begun to make moves in this direction. A 
five-year review of its Florida torreya recov- 
ery plan includes a proposal to work with the 
Torreya Guardians on an assisted-coloniza- 
tion project if other approaches fail. 


COORDINATE AND CONTROL 

The management of natural resources 
under climate change is at once a local 
problem, and a national and international 
one. Ideally, the diverse range of state 
laws governing the protection for endan- 
gered species in the 50 US states, or lack 
thereof, should be replaced with a uniform 
and rigorous policy — admittedly a lofty 
goal for lawmakers. Similarly, worldwide, 
all exporting and importing countries 
should coordinate to ensure that domes- 
tic laws are enforced and treaties, such as 


the Convention on International Trade in 
Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and 
Flora, are abided by”. 

Although the redistribution of plant 
species around the world is nothing new, the 
ease with which people can now obtain and 
transfer specimens is unprecedented. This, 
combined with a growing interest in assisted 
colonization, makes it more important than 
ever for federal and local governments 
to wrest control of illegal Internet trade, 
develop a policy for hybrids and ensure that 
genetic diversity is considered when propa- 
gating plants. = 


Patrick D. Shirey and Gary A. Lamberti 
are in the Department of Biological Sciences 
at the University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Indiana 46556, USA. 

e-mail: pshirey@nd.edu 
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Anti-vaccination protesters in London in 2007. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 


Epidemic of panic 


Autism’s broad diagnosis has fuelled fears about vaccines 
despite no evidence for a link, finds Melvin Konner. 


roundless suspicions that vaccines 
(G= autism have an alarmingly long 
shelf life. The issue flared up again 
earlier this month, when an investigative 
report in the British Medical Journal docu- 
mented fraud in a retracted 1998 paper in 
The Lancet by UK gastroenterologist Andrew 
Wakefield. It had alleged a link between the 
combined vaccine for measles, mumps and 
rubella (MMR) and autism. The anti-vaccine 
community once again defended Wakefield. 
In just 50 years, we have moved from 
experts blaming parents to parents blaming 
vaccine scientists and paediatricians. As a boy 
in the 1960s, I worked at a school for children 
with autism, few of whom had language skills. 
In those days, parents were often held respon- 
sible for autistic behaviour — ‘experts’ referred 
to emotionally cold ‘refrigerator mothers’ 
and to ‘double-bind mothering; which sup- 
posedly gave a child conflicting messages. 
The school where I worked, founded by 
US educator Carl Fenichel, opposed such 
theories, and I came to reject them, too. 
Some parents of children with autism, 


unable to accept the 
question mark that 
science still places 
over the illness, think 
that they have found 
an answer in inocula- 
tions. In his disturbing 
chronicle, The Panic 
Virus, US writer Seth 
Mnookin looks into 


y 


The Panic Virus: : : 

A True Story of the anti-vaccine inal 
Medicine, Science, ment. His analysis is 
and Fear serious and gripping. 
SETH MNOOKIN Although diagnoses 
Simon & Schuster: of autism are on the 


2011. 410 pp. $26.99 increase, all the evi- 


dence points away from 
vaccines being the cause. Yet calls to reduce or 
ban vaccinations in childhood remain strong. 
Public insistence on doing unjustified studies 
of vaccine effects, already well studied, simply 
diverts funds away from promising avenues 
such as genetics. Anti-vaccine sentiment also 
causes the needless spread of deadly diseases, 
such as measles and whooping cough, by 
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reducing the coverage of mass immuniza- 
tion programmes. Immunization with the 
MMR vaccine peaked at 91% in the United 
Kingdom in 1997 and began to decline after 
the Wakefield Lancet paper. It was as low as 
80% in 2003, but had crept back up to 86% by 
2010. A level of 95% is considered adequate to 
protect those who are not immunized (herd 
immunity) so outbreaks are not surprising. 

Vaccine refusal can cause local immuni- 
zation rates to fall, as implicated in measles 
epidemics in Britain, the Netherlands and 
Germany, and in the current whooping- 
cough epidemic in California. This epi- 
demic, the state’s worst in 50 years, has a 
dual demographic of undocumented His- 
panic immigrants and people from rich 
white communities in which vaccine refusal 
is common. The disease has killed at least 
ten infants who were too young to have been 
immunized, and will spread to other states. 

Possible causal links between vaccines and 
autism have been extensively studied, and 
none has been found. Mnookin describes 
how a panel convened in 2000 by the US 
Institute of Medicine (IOM) reviewed all 
the available data. As the finger of blame had 
shifted from thimerosal, a mercury-contain- 
ing preservative, to the individual measles 
or mumps vaccines themselves, the panel 
carefully considered all possible causes. 

The IOM is a respected independent arbi- 
ter, but even it took special care to ensure that 
none of its panellists — authorities on statis- 
tics, epidemiology, ethics and various medical 
fields — had been involved in vaccine devel- 
opment, testing or consulting. In 2004, the 
panel concluded that there was no evidence 
of a connection between vaccines and autism. 
The hate mail that the panel subsequently 
received led to an FBI investigation. 

Among other evidence, the IOM considered 
a study of more than 530,000 children born in 
Denmark in 1991-98; a comparable national 
study in Sweden; large UK and US sampling 
studies; other well-designed studies; and all 
the studies on which anti-vaccination claims 
had been based. None of the studies in the last 
group was found to have merit, and the prop- 
erly designed studies led the panel to favour 
rejection of the claims. There was no greater 
incidence of autism or autism spectrum 
disorders (ASDs) in vaccinated versus unvac- 
cinated children, and the removal of thimero- 
sal from vaccines had not reduced diagnoses 
of ASDs, which continued to increase. 

The reasons for the autism increase are 
uncertain. Changing diagnosis is one possi- 
bility — as suggested in the book Unstrange 
Minds (Basic Books, 2007) by Roy Rich- 
ard Grinker, a social anthropologist whose 

daughter has autism. 


> NATURE.COM Highlighting autistic 
FormoreontheMMR traits to physicians, 
vaccine andautism: extending its diagno- 
go.nature.com/qwamo!  sisto milder and latent 


forms and a shift away from descriptions of 
‘mental retardation to the less stigmatizing 
and more treatable ASDs may have increased 
its recorded incidence. 

Mnookin’s anti-vaccine cast includes 
the anguished parents, physicians, lawyers, 
celebrities and organizations that encour- 
aged scientifically baseless beliefs. The best- 
known medical figure in the tale is Wakefield. 
Despite the UK General Medical Council rul- 
ing that he can no longer practice medicine 
in the country because he ordered medically 
unjustified procedures on children with 
autism, he is still considered a hero to some. 

Citing cognitive research, Mnookin shows 
how repeating claims makes them seem true 
even if they are groundless, how belief ina 
hypothesis biases judgement and how igno- 
rance of statistics breeds false inference. He 
could also have cited studies on false memo- 
ries, which are easy to create and may help 
explain some parents belated recollection of 
a temporal link between an inoculation and 
achild’s first autistic symptoms. 

Vaccine opponents point out that science 
can never be absolutely certain, especially 
about a negative. Butit is close to certain that 
vaccines do not cause autism and that non- 
vaccination leads to epidemics. This suggests 
a course of action even if there are small 
doubts. Mnookin accepts that vaccines do 
occasionally cause harm; for example, atten- 
uated live viruses can (rarely) cause serious 
cases of the illness being inoculated against, 
and an uncontrolled high fever can result in 
brain damage. Although there is no evidence 
that these risks include autism, he supports 
the no-fault system that compensates parents 
who can show that a child became seriously 
ill after a vaccination and was left with a listed 
medical condition, including autism. 

Vivid stories about vaccines causing autism 
must be countered by equally vivid tales of the 
disability and death wrought by anti-vaccine 
sentiment. Herd immunity shields children 
whose parents reject vaccination’ tiny risks, 
up to a point. But if many avoid vaccination, 
‘herd’ protection is lost and others suffer. That 
includes teenagers and adults whose immu- 
nizations have worn off; children who are 
inoculated but still vulnerable (no vaccine 
is perfect); and infants who are too young 
for vaccination. Mnookin’s description of 
the death of a four-week-old baby in Louisi- 
ana from whooping cough, caught from an 
unvaccinated older child, is painful to read. 

Mnookin’s careful science and compas- 
sion for both sides are examples for all 
journalists, and The Panic Virus should be 
read and pondered. = 


Melvin Konner is a professor of anthropology 
and behavioural biology at Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia, USA. His latest book is 

The Evolution of Childhood. 

e-mail: antmk@emory.edu 


Books in brief 


Academically Adrift: Limited Learning on College Campuses 
Z Richard Arum and Josipa Roksa UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
256 pp. $70 (2011) 
With rising numbers of students paying increasing sums to attend 
university, two social scientists’ finding that they learn little when 


they get there is sobering. In their study of 2,300 students at 
a 24 institutions in the United States, Richard Arum and Josipa Roksa 
demonstrate that undergraduates displayed little advancement in 
& j a range of skills including critical thinking, complex reasoning and 
4 writing. They suggest that the many social distractions of campus 


culture hinder learning. 


The Quiet World: Saving Alaska’s Wilderness Kingdom, 
1879-1960 

Douglas Brinkley HARPER 592 pp. $29.99 (2011) 

The pristine Alaskan wilderness is at the centre of a tussle between 
environmentalists and the extraction industries. It has long been so, 
historian Douglas Brinkley reminds us. He documents attempts by 
the US federal government from 1879 to 1960 to protect wild areas 
of the state — including Mount McKinley, the Tongass and Chugach 
national forests, and the Coastal Plain of the Beaufort Sea. Drawing 
on new archival material, he describes the colourful characters who 
established the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge in 1960. 


- Why Everyone (Else) Is a Hypocrite: Evolution and the 
Modular Mind 
Robert Kurzban PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 288 pp. $27.95 (2011) 
We are all hypocrites, according to psychologist Robert Kurzban. 
Because of the different ways in which various regions of our brains 
have evolved, he explains, our actions are riddled with inconsistency. 
Using humour and anecdotes, he reveals how conflict between 
the modules of the mind leads to contradictory beliefs, vacillating 
behaviours, broken moral boundaries and inflated egos. He argues 
that we should think of ourselves not as ‘I’ but as ‘we’ — a collection 


of interacting systems that are in constant conflict. 


Hot: Living Through the Next Fifty Years on Earth 

Mark Hertsgaard HOUGHTON MIFFLIN HARCOURT 352 pp. $25 (2011) 
Concern for his daughter’s future drives journalist Mark Hertsgaard 
to consider the impacts of climate change over the next five 
decades. Focusing on the United States but including reports from 
around the world, he explains how Chicago’s climate may come 

to resemble Houston’s, how coastal cities such as New York will 
have to tackle rising sea levels and frequent storm surges, and how 
water shortages and altered crop yields will affect people around 
the globe. He argues that human survival will depend on citizens to 
push for government action. 


Acceleration: The Forces Driving Human Progress 
Ronald G. Havelock PROMETHEUS BOOKS 363 pp. $28 (2011) 
Countering fears about humanity’s survival, social psychologist 
" and knowledge-transfer consultant Robert Havelock argues that 
CCE 


LERATION progress is accelerating. His focus is the creation and dispersal of 

| knowledge, the increasing rate of which he tracks from the Stone 
‘ Age to the present. Rather than worrying about particular threats 
such as global warming and nuclear proliferation, he argues that in 
the long term, the sharing of information across global society is a 
force for good that enhances well-being. 
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forms and a shift away from descriptions of 
‘mental retardation to the less stigmatizing 
and more treatable ASDs may have increased 
its recorded incidence. 

Mnookin’s anti-vaccine cast includes 
the anguished parents, physicians, lawyers, 
celebrities and organizations that encour- 
aged scientifically baseless beliefs. The best- 
known medical figure in the tale is Wakefield. 
Despite the UK General Medical Council rul- 
ing that he can no longer practice medicine 
in the country because he ordered medically 
unjustified procedures on children with 
autism, he is still considered a hero to some. 

Citing cognitive research, Mnookin shows 
how repeating claims makes them seem true 
even if they are groundless, how belief ina 
hypothesis biases judgement and how igno- 
rance of statistics breeds false inference. He 
could also have cited studies on false memo- 
ries, which are easy to create and may help 
explain some parents belated recollection of 
a temporal link between an inoculation and 
achild’s first autistic symptoms. 

Vaccine opponents point out that science 
can never be absolutely certain, especially 
about a negative. Butit is close to certain that 
vaccines do not cause autism and that non- 
vaccination leads to epidemics. This suggests 
a course of action even if there are small 
doubts. Mnookin accepts that vaccines do 
occasionally cause harm; for example, atten- 
uated live viruses can (rarely) cause serious 
cases of the illness being inoculated against, 
and an uncontrolled high fever can result in 
brain damage. Although there is no evidence 
that these risks include autism, he supports 
the no-fault system that compensates parents 
who can show that a child became seriously 
ill after a vaccination and was left with a listed 
medical condition, including autism. 

Vivid stories about vaccines causing autism 
must be countered by equally vivid tales of the 
disability and death wrought by anti-vaccine 
sentiment. Herd immunity shields children 
whose parents reject vaccination’ tiny risks, 
up to a point. But if many avoid vaccination, 
‘herd’ protection is lost and others suffer. That 
includes teenagers and adults whose immu- 
nizations have worn off; children who are 
inoculated but still vulnerable (no vaccine 
is perfect); and infants who are too young 
for vaccination. Mnookin’s description of 
the death of a four-week-old baby in Louisi- 
ana from whooping cough, caught from an 
unvaccinated older child, is painful to read. 

Mnookin’s careful science and compas- 
sion for both sides are examples for all 
journalists, and The Panic Virus should be 
read and pondered. = 


Melvin Konner is a professor of anthropology 
and behavioural biology at Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia, USA. His latest book is 

The Evolution of Childhood. 

e-mail: antmk@emory.edu 


Books in brief 


Academically Adrift: Limited Learning on College Campuses 
Z Richard Arum and Josipa Roksa UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
256 pp. $70 (2011) 
With rising numbers of students paying increasing sums to attend 
university, two social scientists’ finding that they learn little when 


they get there is sobering. In their study of 2,300 students at 
a 24 institutions in the United States, Richard Arum and Josipa Roksa 
demonstrate that undergraduates displayed little advancement in 
& j a range of skills including critical thinking, complex reasoning and 
4 writing. They suggest that the many social distractions of campus 


culture hinder learning. 


The Quiet World: Saving Alaska’s Wilderness Kingdom, 
1879-1960 

Douglas Brinkley HARPER 592 pp. $29.99 (2011) 

The pristine Alaskan wilderness is at the centre of a tussle between 
environmentalists and the extraction industries. It has long been so, 
historian Douglas Brinkley reminds us. He documents attempts by 
the US federal government from 1879 to 1960 to protect wild areas 
of the state — including Mount McKinley, the Tongass and Chugach 
national forests, and the Coastal Plain of the Beaufort Sea. Drawing 
on new archival material, he describes the colourful characters who 
established the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge in 1960. 


- Why Everyone (Else) Is a Hypocrite: Evolution and the 
Modular Mind 
Robert Kurzban PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 288 pp. $27.95 (2011) 
We are all hypocrites, according to psychologist Robert Kurzban. 
Because of the different ways in which various regions of our brains 
have evolved, he explains, our actions are riddled with inconsistency. 
Using humour and anecdotes, he reveals how conflict between 
the modules of the mind leads to contradictory beliefs, vacillating 
behaviours, broken moral boundaries and inflated egos. He argues 
that we should think of ourselves not as ‘I’ but as ‘we’ — a collection 


of interacting systems that are in constant conflict. 


Hot: Living Through the Next Fifty Years on Earth 

Mark Hertsgaard HOUGHTON MIFFLIN HARCOURT 352 pp. $25 (2011) 
Concern for his daughter’s future drives journalist Mark Hertsgaard 
to consider the impacts of climate change over the next five 
decades. Focusing on the United States but including reports from 
around the world, he explains how Chicago’s climate may come 

to resemble Houston’s, how coastal cities such as New York will 
have to tackle rising sea levels and frequent storm surges, and how 
water shortages and altered crop yields will affect people around 
the globe. He argues that human survival will depend on citizens to 
push for government action. 


Acceleration: The Forces Driving Human Progress 
Ronald G. Havelock PROMETHEUS BOOKS 363 pp. $28 (2011) 
Countering fears about humanity’s survival, social psychologist 
" and knowledge-transfer consultant Robert Havelock argues that 
CCE 


LERATION progress is accelerating. His focus is the creation and dispersal of 

| knowledge, the increasing rate of which he tracks from the Stone 
‘ Age to the present. Rather than worrying about particular threats 
such as global warming and nuclear proliferation, he argues that in 
the long term, the sharing of information across global society is a 
force for good that enhances well-being. 


/ 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Evelyn Hutchinson in his laboratory at Yale University in 1939. 


Ecology’s midwife 


John Whitfield reflects on Evelyn Hutchinson, who 
transformed natural history into an explanatory science. 


with the ecologist Evelyn Hutchinson. 
Little known outside his field, his ideas 
shaped the discipline of ecology as it is today. 
In her exhaustive biography, ecologist and 
science historian Nancy Slack pays tribute 
to his contribution and, between the lines, 
shows why he remains in the shadows. 
Hutchinson did not make great discover- 
ies. Instead, he made a series of great sugges- 
tions, pioneering a variety of approaches to 
study how plants and animals interact with 
their environment and with each other, and, 
in turn, how these interactions affect the 
diversity and abundance of living things. In 


f oundations tend to be hidden. So it is 


doing so, he helped to turn natural history 
into ecology, transforming a discipline whose 
practitioners described what they saw into 
one where they sought to explain it. Several of 
his ideas have blossomed into subfields that 
continue to occupy researchers. 

Born in 1903 to a family of scientists, 
Hutchinson went to university in his home 
town of Cambridge, UK. He never earned 
a doctorate; after graduating he spent brief 
spells in Naples, Italy, where he studied 
octopus physiology with little success, and 
South Africa, where he began working on 
lakes. He then moved to Yale University in 
New Haven, Connecticut, where he spent 
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43 years on the faculty. 
Lake-dwelling insects, 
an enthusiasm since 
childhood, became his ima 3 
model system, which bed 
he used to devise and 
test ideas throughout 
his career. He com- 
pleted the fourth and 
final volume of his 
classic A Treatise on 
Limnology (Wiley) 
just before his death 
in 1991. 

Hutchinson’s eco- 
logical career can be 
split into two periods. 
From about 1930 until the 1950s, his work 
focused on how chemical and physical con- 
ditions affect living communities. He was 
among the first to use radioactive elements 
to trace the movement of nutrients through 
an ecosystem, and performed some of the 
first biogeochemical studies, writing a 
lengthy book on guano. 

From the late 1950s on, his interests 
shifted to population and community ecol- 
ogy — or, as he put it in a famous lecture, 
“Why are there so many kinds of animals?” 
He highlighted the conundrum that compet- 
ing species coexist. If you make them live in 
close proximity in experimental conditions, 
he noted, only one will survive. Yet in the 
wild, many can live together even in appar- 
ently homogeneous environments, such as 
the plankton in lakes. 

Hutchinson argued that species occupy 
different niches, dividing up their envi- 
ronment along axes of space, time, the 
availability of light, water or food, and so 
on. He pioneered mathematical approaches 
to these problems, analysing how species 
might exert forces on one another through 
competition for space and resources, or 
reach equilibrium. The two phases of his 
work seem very different, but are united by 
his attempt to find general explanations for 
structure and patterns in the living world by 
applying ideas and techniques from chem- 
istry, physics and mathematics. 

Hutchinson's appeal lies both in what he 
did and in the way he did it. His approach 
was amateurish in the best sense, driven by 
joy and curiosity. He was interested in every- 
thing, and published papers and books on 
illustration in medieval manuscripts and 
decoration in Asian art. He was a gifted 
writer, and his essays in American Scientist 
won him a broad following at the time; a 
collection of his writing has been reprinted 
in The Art of Ecology (Yale University Press, 
2010). He was a brilliant teacher, and hada 
knack for attracting the brightest graduate 
students and helping them to realize their 
potential. He was as much the midwife of 
modern ecology as the parent. 


‘joa 


G. Evelyn 
Hutchinson and 
the Invention of 
Modern Ecology 
NANCY G. SLACK 
Yale University Press: 
2011. 457 pp. $40, 
£25 


NAT. HIST. MUS. 


Slack got to know Hutchinson in the 
last year of his life during a sabbatical at 
Yale. She has obviously read every avail- 
able document and interviewed every 
relevant person willing to talk. Her biog- 
raphy is scholarly and a labour of love. But 
it is less than the sum of its parts. Some 
of the details could have been sacrificed 
in favour of a more coherent narrative or 
strongly argued thesis — I didn’t need 
to know, for example, how many pages 
of references A Treatise on Limnology 
contains. Everything Hutchinson did, 
everywhere he went and everyone he met 
seems to be here, but the book says little 
of what it meant. It is difficult to see the 
wood for the trees. 

The picture of Hutchinson beyond his 
intellectual life is hazy. The letters and 
papers quoted reveal little of the inner 
man, and he seems not to have discussed 
personal matters with friends or family. 
This was not for a lack of anything to 
discuss. His life had its share of sorrow, 
including a divorce and two further wives 
who predeceased him. We hear little about 
Hutchinson's politics, even though he 
declined to accept the President's Medal 
of Science from the administration of 
Richard Nixon, and little about his faith, 
even though he was a churchgoer. 

There is no hint of anger, bitterness, 
feuds or egotism, despite some brutal 
office politics. Yale’s biology depart- 
ment turned its resources away from 
organismal biology in the 1960s towards 
molecules and cells, resulting in many 
of Hutchinson's former students being 
driven from their jobs. Even for someone 

of his generation, 


“Hutchinson’s class, nationality, 
approachwas _ gender and profes- 
amateurish sion, Hutchinson 
in the best seems unusually 
sense, driven reticent. With so 
by joy and little to work with 


in creating shades 
of character, Slack’s 
book reads more like a tribute to the work 
than a portrait of the man. 

The work however, deserves its tribute. 
Hutchinson's questions about ecologi- 
cal competition still provoke argument. 
There is disagreement on whether what 
we see in nature owes more to predictable 
forces such as niche differentiation, or if 
life is structured mainly by chance and 
history, and whether grand and general 
theories are applicable to ecology. Hutch- 
inson’s concepts are very much alive: they 
are part of the discipline’s furniture. m 


curiosity.” 


John Whitfield is a London-based 
science writer and author of In the Beat 
ofa Heart. 

e-mail: j.a.whitfield@gmail.com 


Natural colour 


Colin Martin views a showcase 
of zoological art — and a dodo 


painting that misled 
scientists for 400 years. 


display of rare and fragile illustra- 
Ac selected from the world’s 

largest collection of natural history 
paintings and drawings opened this week in 
a new gallery at London's Natural History 
Museum. 

Restored to its nineteenth-century 
glory — with terracotta-tiled walls and 
mahogany display cabinets designed by 
the museum’s original architect, Alfred 
Waterhouse — the gallery hosts temporary 
exhibitions of light-sensitive watercolours 
and prints alongside permanent hangings 
of oil paintings from the museum’s vast 
collection. 

The museum’ holdings of 500,000 zoo- 
logical and botanical illustrations include 
two copies of John James Audubon’s 
nineteenth-century masterpiece Birds of 
America, containing 435 hand-coloured 
engravings. The work became the world’s 
most expensive book in December 2010, 
when another copy was auctioned for 
£7.3 million (US$11.5 million). 

Owing to the fragility of works on paper 
and lack of a suitable exhibition space, 
few items from the collection have been 
routinely displayed to the public. A differ- 
ent theme will be chosen each year. This 
year it is China: 96 watercolours drawn from 
2,000 natural history paintings from Canton 
(now Guangzhou) will be shown. 

The paintings were commissioned by 
John Reeves, a tea inspector for the British 
East India Company and a keen amateur 
natural historian. Between 1812 and 1831, 
he employed local Chinese artists to paint 
plants and animals he found in markets and 
gardens. Reeves shipped the watercolours 
to botanical gardens, horticultural socie- 
ties and other patrons in Britain. A con- 
temporary take on his collection is offered 
by the gallery’s recent artist-in-residence, 
Shanghai-based Hu Yun, who reflects 
through drawings and video on the irony 
that the watercolours that enabled taxono- 
mists to identify and name new species were 
painted by anonymous Chinese artists. 

The displays also juxtapose microscopic 
views old and new. A small engraving of a 
human flea, observed under an early com- 
pound microscope by Robert Hooke and 
described in his Micrographia (1665) as 


A macaw, one of more than 2,000 watercolours 
commissioned by John Reeves in the 1800s. 


“adornd with a curi- 
ously polishd suite of 
sable Armour, neatly 
jointed’, holds its own 
against a huge image 
of a bluebottle by 
contemporary artist Giles Revell, based on 
scanning electron micrographs. 

Another pair of paintings highlights 
the importance of scientific accuracy in 
natural history illustration. In a reworked 
version beside the original, palaeontolo- 
gist and artist Julian Hume shows how a 
1626 oil painting of a dodo, attributed to 
Flemish artist Roelandt Savery, misled 
scientists and the public for 400 years. Rich- 
ard Owen, the Natural History Museum's 
first superintendent, placed fossil bones 
over the seventeenth-century painting to 
determine the layout of the bird’s skeleton, 
and his interpretation, published in 1866, 
became the recognized scientific description 
of the dodo. Its rounded body, stout legs, 
huge head and small wings became a comic 
cipher for extinction. But Hume shows that 
the painting was inaccurate. He depicts a 
more streamlined dodo with longer legs, 
based on his examination of new fossil finds, 
contemporary accounts and studies of the 
anatomy of other flightless birds. m 


Images of Nature 
Gallery 

Natural History 
Museum, London. 
From 21 January 
2011. 


Colin Martin is a writer based in London. 
e-mail: cmpubrel@aol.com 
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ORRESPONDENCE 


Scholars’ awards 
go mainly to men 


One area in which female 
scientists still have to confront 
sexism (Nature 468, 733; 2010) is 
in scholarly awards: women win 
fewer. Scientific societies must 
examine practices for selecting 
awardees. 

The proportion of women 
receiving service or teaching 
awards in the past two decades 
is roughly equivalent to the 
proportion of women within 
the cohort-adjusted PhD 
pool in that discipline, but 
only half of these have won 
scholarly awards. Using data 
in the public domain on 13 
disciplinary societies, we found 
that the proportion of female 
prizewinners in ten of these was 
much lower than the proportion 
of female full professors in each 
discipline (see also P. Leboy 
The Scientist 22, 67; 2008). 

Our investigations reveal that 
practices for selecting awardees 
all tend to operate with few 
guidelines, minimal oversight 
and little attention to conflict-of- 
interest issues. Having women 
on selection committees helps 
recognition, but many panels 
have no female members and 
few have female chairs. 

The pool of female nominees 
for an award is typically 
small. Their nomination 
letters tend to contain fewer 
descriptors of exceptionality, 
use stereotypically female 
adjectives (such as ‘cooperative’ 
and ‘dependable’) and mention 
personal details. Notices 
soliciting nominations, by 
contrast, tend to use language 
that fosters male images, such 
as ‘decisive’ or ‘confident. 
Unsurprisingly, bias thrives 
under these conditions. 

To help push through key 
changes, the Association for 
Women in Science in Virginia, 
with funding from the US 
National Science Foundation, 
is collaborating with seven US 


science societies and the RAISE 
Project (www.raiseproject.org), 
which campaigns to raise the 
status of professional women 
through better recognition of 
their achievements. 

We urge societies to use 
gender-neutral descriptors 
to broaden their candidate 
pool. Committees should 
establish selection criteria 
before reviewing nominees, 
and committee members need 
to understand the impact of 
implicit bias. 
Anne E. Lincoln Southern 
Methodist University, Texas, USA. 
Stephanie H. Pincus The RAISE 
Project, USA. 
Phoebe S. Leboy Association 
for Women in Science, USA; 
University of Pennsylvania, USA. 
phoebe@biochem.dental.upenn. 
edu 


Pitfalls of coal 
peak prediction 


Richard Heinberg and David 
Fridley argue that coal reserves 
may be exhausted within 
decades (Nature 468, 367-369; 
2010), basing much of their 
analysis on fits of cumulative 
coal production to logistic 
functions in the style of M. King 
Hubbert, who famously 
predicted peak oil supply. But 
this method is problematic — 
for example, fitting the decline 
in production of LP records to a 
logistic curve would incorrectly 
indicate that vinyl is a limited 
resource. 

If scarcity were an important 
determinant of US coal- 
production history, prices should 
have increased. Yet they have 
stayed around US$34 per tonne 
for the past 50 years, irrespective 
of production trends. Alternative 
explanations could include 
changes in electricity demand 
and market structure. There 
would then be no justification 
for calculating the limit of coal 
resources from a logistic graph of 
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production history. 

The logistic fits that drive 
forecasts of coal exhaustion 
depend on which years are 
included in the analysis. Logistic 
fits using data up to 1989, 1999 
or 2009 forecast an ultimate 
coal reserve of 52, 71 or 96 
gigatonnes, respectively, and 
predict that production should 
have peaked in 1951, 1967 or 
1986. In fact, coal production 
has increased since 1986 — 
highlighting the weakness of the 
scarcity-driven Hubbert model 
in explaining production. 

An exponential fit explains 
as much of the variation in 
US production data as does a 
logistic fit. Yet the interpretation 
of the two models is different: 
the logistic model predicts the 
end of coal; the exponential 
fit predicts an infinite supply. 
Supply is obviously not infinite, 
but without a theoretical 
framework to support the 
choice of a logistic fit, its 
prediction may be just as wrong. 

The end of easy oil is driving 
a shift towards carbon-intensive 
options, such as oil-sands 
mining or converting coal to 
liquid fuel. We must rely on 
policy changes to ensure a less 
carbon-intensive future, not the 
end of cheap coal. 

David Keith, Juan Moreno- 
Cruz University of Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 
keith@ucalgary.ca 


Treat ghostwriting 
as misconduct 


Research-funding agencies 
such as the US National 
Institutes of Health (NIH) still 
have no policies in place to 
prevent either ghostwriting 
or guestwriting, despite the 
importance of authorship in 
career advancement (Nature 
468, 732; 2010). 

Ghostwriting is the 
unacknowledged authoring of 
scientific papers by industry, 


and guestwriting includes 
authors who have made little 
contribution to the work: both 
affront academic principles. 

Cases involving NIH-funded 
researchers might, the agency 
confusingly suggests, be regarded 
as plagiarism and so could be 
subject to federal regulations on 
research (go.nature.com/i5bnzo). 
The University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine’s authorship 
policies also equate ghostwriting 
with plagiarism. However, 
neither ghost nor guest plagiarize 
anyone, and the putative ‘victim’ 
— the company — simply invites 
researchers to publish work 
under their own names 
(T. D. Anekwe Bioethics 24, 
267-272; 2010). 

The 2009 Danish law on 
scientific dishonesty regards 
misappropriation of authorship as 
research misconduct, defining it 
as ‘false credit given to the author 
or authors, misrepresentation of 
title or workplace’ (see go.nature. 
com/rj9slh and go.nature.com/ 
kqzgsc). 

The US Office for Research 
Integrity and others, such as the 
UK Research Integrity Office 
and the European Network 
of Research Integrity Offices, 
should follow the Danish 
example by introducing and 
enforcing regulatory policies on 
ghost- and guestwriting. Like 
fabrication and falsification, 
guest- and ghostwriting 
should be treated as research 
misconduct, not plagiarism. 
Xavier Bosch Department of 
Internal Medicine, Hospital 
Clinic, University of Barcelona, 
Spain. 
xavbosch@clinic.ub.es 


CORRECTION 

In Poonam Kaushik Bakhshi’s 
Correspondence (Nature 469, 
162; 2011), we mistakenly 
attributed the author’s 
proposed fern bioremediation 
strategy to the Hungarian 
government. 


NEWS & VIEWS 


COGNITIVE ENHANCEMENT 


A molecular memory booster 


For many — if not all — of us, cognitive enhancement is desirable, but agents that would truly improve memory are hard to 
find. Unexpectedly, the product of an imprinted gene emerges as a promising candidate. SEE ARTICLE P.491 


JOHANNES GRAFF & LI-HUEI TSAI 


ow much do you remember about that 
H article you read just five minutes ago? 

Wouldn't you like to remember more? 
A readers’ survey by Nature' showed that one 
in five respondents already used some form 
of cognition-enhancing drug. But besides 
its appeal to healthy individuals, cognitive 
enhancement is also of help to those with any 
form of mental impairment, be it due to dis- 
ease or ageing. Most treatments for cognitive 
deficits are disease-specific and target-based, 
or focus on circumstantial factors — such as 
attention deficits — that constrain the mem- 
ory’s capacity. True enhancers that would 
increase cognitive capacity irrespective of any 
given condition are still rare. On page 491 of 
this issue, Chen et al.” postulate that insulin- 
like growth factor II (IGF-II) has such gener- 
alized cognition-enhancing qualities in rats. 
The trick is to apply this signalling molecule 
during a specific time window after learning. 

IGF-II is a well-characterized protein 
that promotes the growth, development and 
repair of somatic (non-germ) cells in a vari- 
ety of tissues’. In the brain, this growth factor 
is highly expressed in the hippocampus* — a 
region important for learning and memory 
— and its expression decreases with ageing’. 
On the basis of this knowledge, Chen et al. 
hypothesized that IGF-II may also have a role 
in cognition. 

To test this proposition, the authors assessed 
IGF-II expression in the rat hippocampus for 
several days after inhibitory avoidance learn- 
ing. This test of associative memory involves 
measuring the ‘latency’ with which rodents 
enter the darker side of a box, where they 
previously received an electrical foot-shock. 
Because rodents normally prefer dark com- 
partments to illuminated ones, their hesi- 
tance to re-enter the dark compartment is 
taken as an indication of how well they have 
learned to associate the dark side with the foot 
shock. Chen et al. find that levels of IGF-II 
messenger RNA and protein increased between 
one and two days (20 and 36 hours) after 
training, but not immediately, nor three days 
after training. 

Is such increased IGF-II expression func- 
tionally relevant to inhibitory avoidance 
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Figure 1 | IGF-II can promote memory 
retention. a, Inhibitory avoidance memories 

are most susceptible to disruption up until two 
days after training — a period after which their 
dependence on protein synthesis gradually 
decreases, allowing memory consolidation. Chen 
et al.’ find that IGF-II protein and mRNA levels 
peak after inhibitory avoidance training, precisely 
during the apex of memory fragility (dark green 
region), suggesting a role for this molecule in 
memory consolidation. b, When the authors 
administered IGF-II during the consolidation 
window, they observed significant improvements 
in memory retention, compared with control 
animals, even three weeks after training. 


memory? To test this, Chen and co-workers 
injected antisense oligonucleotides against 
IGF-II bilaterally into the rats’ hippocampi 
at different time points after training. When 
examined 24 hours after the injection, memory 
retention was significantly impaired — but 
only if the injection had occurred one or two 
days after training and not later, which is in line 
with the observed peak of IGF-II expression 
after training. What's more, these artificially 
induced deficits could be overcome by simulta- 
neous expression of recombinant IGF-II. These 
results suggest that IGF-I] plays a crucial part 
in mediating cognitive abilities, specifically 
during memory consolidation, the process by 
which fresh, labile memories are stabilized into 
long-lasting ones” (Fig. 1). 
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Memory consolidation involves protein 
synthesis. Using anisomycin, an inhibitor of 
protein synthesis, the same team previously 
found’ that newly formed inhibitory avoidance 
memories are most susceptible to disruption 
during the first two days after training. Chen 
and colleagues now show’ that this consoli- 
dation window is also amenable to positive 
manipulation. 

To that end, the authors injected recom- 
binant IGF-II into rat hippocampi immedi- 
ately after inhibitory avoidance training. On 
testing the animals 24 hours later, they noted 
significant enhancement in memory retention 
—a finding that they could replicate using fear 
conditioning, another test of associative mem- 
ory. Remarkably, Chen et al. observed the same 
degree of enhancement one and three weeks 
after training, which indicates that, if admin- 
istered during the consolidation window, 
IGF-II triggers enduring downstream effects 
that sustain long-lasting memories (Fig. 1). 
When given outside the peak of the consoli- 
dation window (that is, roughly 24 hours after 
training), IGF-I injection led to no memory 
improvement. 

An immediate question is how IGF-II 
enhances memory. Chen et al. report that this 
protein acts through its receptor IGF-IIR, and 
that an antisense oligonucleotide against Arc 
— a protein found at synaptic connections 
between neurons that is essential for memory 
formation — blocks its effects. 

Nonetheless, a more comprehensive mech- 
anistic breakdown of the signalling pathways 
downstream of IGF-II — for example, through 
genome-wide gene-expression analysis — 
would be highly beneficial not only to place 
IGF-II better in the scheme of well-established 
learning and memory signalling cascades, but 
also to enable a thorough evaluation of poten- 
tial side effects. This is particularly necessary, 
because high levels of IGF-II have been asso- 
ciated’ with various types of cancer in other 
tissues. 

It should also be determined which cell 
populations in the brain are most sensitive 
to IGF-II levels, and whether IGF-II-medi- 
ated cognitive enhancement also applies 
to other forms of learning, such as spatial 
memory and object memory. Chen and col- 
leagues’ results must, therefore, be taken as 


a mere first — albeit promising — step ona 
fresh path in the emerging field of cognitive- 
enhancement research. 

These outstanding questions notwithstand- 
ing, the current study” has yet another inter- 
esting twist. The genes encoding IGF-II and 
IGF-IIR are known to be imprinted (they dis- 
play a dichotomous effect on growth in most 
tissues studied*). The IGF-II gene — like many 
other genes for which only the paternal copy 
is expressed — favours growth. Conversely, 
the IGF-ITR gene — like most maternally 
expressed genes — suppresses growth. Chen 
and co-workers’ data are not only the first to 
attribute a clear-cut function to these genes in 
the brain, but also to show that, at least in the 
rat hippocampus, their protein products coop- 
erate to enhance memory. But, given that the 
spatial and developmental patterns of IGF-II 


QUANTUM INFORMATION 


and IGF-IIR expression in the brain are highly 
complex’, more work is needed to decipher 
their exact regulation. 

One process by which the expression of 
maternal and paternal copies of IGF-II and 
IGF-IIR is regulated is DNA methylation® — 
an epigenetic mechanism that is dynamically 
altered after learning”. So it would be interest- 
ing to know whether learning per se can also 
trigger epigenetic changes and so the subse- 
quent alterations in the expression of IGF-II and 
IGF-IIR. Moreover, ‘natural cognition enhanc- 
ers such as environmental enrichment, which 
are known to act through epigenetic mecha- 
nisms”, might also epigenetically regulate 
IGF-II and IGF-IIR. If so, for those in search ofa 
memory boost, natural enhancers would be an 
attractive alternative to purely pharmacological 
agents. m 


Entanglement on ice 


The ability to store entangled photons in a solid-state memory, and to retrieve 
them while preserving the entanglement, is a required step on the way to practical 
quantum communication. This step has now been taken. SEE LETTERS P.508 & P.512 


JEVON LONGDELL 


ommunication over long distances 

needs repeaters — for classical commu- 

nication these are devices that receive 
input data and retransmit them. In an impor- 
tant move towards long-distance communi- 
cation of quantum information, two groups” 
(pages 508 and 512 of this issue) have demon- 
strated the basic building block ofa solid-state 
quantum repeater. The authors have managed 
to put entangled photons ‘on ice’ That is, they 
were able to show that they could keep a pair 
of photons entangled, even after storing and 
retrieving one of the photons in a cryogenically 
cooled crystal. 

Two quantum-mechanical systems are 
entangled when it is impossible to properly 
describe the quantum-mechanical state of one 
of them in isolation. The concept was intro- 
duced by Einstein, Podolsky and Rosen in their 
famous 1935 paper’. Quantum mechanics pre- 
dicts completely random, but perfectly corre- 
lated, results for some measurements of the 
two entangled systems. It also states that the 
results of these measurements are not deter- 
mined until one of the systems is measured. 
However, the fact that these correlations still 
existed when the systems were too far apart 
for any signalling between them to be possi- 
ble, led Einstein and colleagues? to conclude 
that quantum mechanics was not a complete 
description of entangled systems. They argued 
that the measurement results must have been 


determined by some ‘hidden variable’ when 
the entangled pair was created, and not at the 
time of measurement. 

Since 1935, entangled states have been 
produced, and the strange predictions that 
quantum mechanics makes about them have 
been validated. Furthermore, Bell showed* 
that all hidden-variable theories will give 
predictions that, in certain circumstances, 
differ from those of quantum mechanics. It 
was therefore possible to do experiments that 
supported quantum mechanics over hidden- 
variable theories. Today, entanglement is at the 
heart of quantum information. The challenge 
in achieving secure, long-distance communi- 
cation of quantum information is entangling 
systems that are spatially far apart. 

In many ways, photons are ideal carriers 
of quantum information: they are easy to 
manipulate with optics, can be sent long dis- 
tances either through optical fibres or in free 
space, and good single-photon detectors are 
also available. There are downsides, how- 
ever. Unless speeding through a vacuum, 
photons have very short lives. This problem 
is exacerbated by the fact that most methods 
for creating, and many methods for manipu- 
lating, entangled photons are probabilistic. 
And this is why the ability to store entangled 
photons in a memory and then recall them, 
while preserving the entanglement, which 
has now been demonstrated by Clausen et al.' 
and Saglamyurek et al.’, is so important. It 
enables much more sophisticated operations 
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through synchronization of these probabilistic 
processes. 

An example of these more sophisticated 
operations is long-distance quantum com- 
munication. Entanglement, and therefore 
secure communication, protected by quantum 
mechanics’, can be achieved over moderate 
distances (tens of kilometres) by simple prop- 
agation of entangled pairs of photons. But at 
larger distances, photon loss quickly becomes 
a significant problem, preventing the distri- 
bution of entanglement. One way to solve this 
problem is to break the link between the two 
parties into a small number of sub-links joined 
together with quantum repeaters”. Entangled 
photons would then be transmitted between 
the repeaters. The memories in the repeaters 
can store entangled photon pairs associated 
with successful transmission along part of the 
link until other parts of the link are also suc- 
cessful. In this way, quantum repeaters prevent 
the effective bit rates for transferring informa- 
tion between the two parties from dropping off 
exponentially (or worse) with distance. This is 
because, with repeaters, entanglement can be 
achieved without one photon having to travel 
along the whole link, which for long links can 
be very unlikely. 

When implementing quantum repeaters, 
it has been the memory aspect that has been 
the most troublesome. But now Clausen et al.’ 
and Saglamyurek et al.” have given us proof-of- 
principle demonstrations. They have produced 
entangled photons by means of spontaneous 
parametric downconversion. In this process, 
an entangled pair of two lower-energy photons 
is created from a higher-energy photon in an 
optically nonlinear crystal. The wavelength 
of the ‘pump lasers that produce the higher- 
energy photon was chosen by both groups’” 
such that one member of the entangled photon 
pair had a suitable wavelength for being stored 
in a quantum memory based on a cryogenic 
crystal doped with rare-earth ions; and, as 
required by quantum repeaters, the wavelength 
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of the other member of the pair was suitable for 
long-distance transmission in optical fibre. 
Mapping of photonic entanglement into and 
out of a quantum memory has been demon- 
strated already with trapped-atom systems’. 
However, the new work?” is the first to achieve 
it using a solid-state memory. The use of the 
solid state offers certain practical advantages. 
For example, Saglamyurek and colleagues” 
formed the memory in an optical waveguide, 
which could enable integrated devices to be 
built. More significantly though, the authors’ 
approach'” to quantum memories using cryo- 
genic rare-earth-ion-doped crystals is rapidly 
developing and has already surpassed the 
storage bandwidths’, capacities’, efficiencies’ 
and storage times’® of other approaches. 
Such cryogenic rare-earth-ion-doped 
systems have already been studied for classi- 
cal optical signal processing because of these 
systems large ratio of inhomogeneous to 
homogeneous broadening" for their optical 
absorption lines. That is, the optical absorp- 
tion linewidth of each dopant atom is very 
narrow, whereas the linewidth of the ensemble 


of dopants can be very large. This makes them 
very suitable systems for photon echoes, 
which is where the dopants emit a pulse of 
light (echo) in response to earlier applied light 
pulses. In particular, photon echoes allow sig- 
nal processing with simultaneous large band- 
width, determined by ensemble linewidth, 
and high resolution, determined by single- 
dopant linewidth. The rapid advances of rare- 
earth quantum memories have been, in large 
part, due to the development of photon-echo 
techniques, which are suitable for preserving 
quantum states of light. 

Although the storage of entanglement in a 
solid is a significant step, the efficiencies and 
storage times in the entanglement-storage 
experiments of Clausen et al.' and Saglamyu- 
rek et al.” need to be improved; they are cur- 
rently inferior to those that can be achieved ina 
small spool of optical fibre. And whereas good 
efficiency, storage time and bandwidth have 
all been demonstrated by others, in separate 
demonstrations, the next challenge awaiting 
researchers is to achieve all these performance 
metrics for the same memory. This should 


Redox redux 


Oscillations in gene transcription that occur in response to biological daily clocks 
coordinate the physiological workings of living organisms. But turnover in cellular 
energy may be sufficient to make the clock tick. SEE ARTICLE P.498 & LETTER P.554 
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ast spring, a visitor at the biennial 
Lo of the Society for Research 

on Biological Rhythms in Florida 
approached the geneticist Sydney Brenner 
inquiring as to what it was that scientists 
studying circadian rhythms actually do. With 
a glimmer in his eye, Brenner responded that 
the meeting concerned “those things that 
only happen once each day”. Indeed, all forms 
of life undergo circadian (roughly 24-hour) 
fluctuations in energy availability that are tied 
to alternating cycles of light and darkness. 
Biological clocks organize such internal ener- 
getic cycles through transcription-translation 
feedback loops. But two papers’” in this issue 
show that, in both humans and green algae, 
rhythmic cycles in the activity of peroxi- 
redoxin enzymes can occur independently of 
transcription. 

Biological circadian oscillators have long 
been recognized as a self-sustained phenom- 
enon, their 24-hour length being both invari- 
ant over a wide range of temperatures and 
responsive to light. Early indications that genes 
underlie the clocks came’ from the isolation 
of mutant fruitflies carrying altered, and yet 


heritable, circadian rhythms. This and sub- 
sequent work*” established that endogenous 
molecular clocks consist of a transcription— 
translation feedback loop that oscillates 
every 24 hours in cyanobacteria, plants, fungi 
and animals. 

Although the specific clock genes are not 
evolutionarily conserved across distinct phyla, 
their architecture is similar. The forward limb 
of the clock involves a set of transcriptional 
activators that induce the transcription of 
a set of repressors. The latter comprise the 
negative limb, which feeds back to inhibit the 
forward limb. This cycle repeats itself every 
24 hours (Fig. 1). 

Energetic cycles are one type of physiologi- 
cal process that shows transcription-depend- 
ent circadian periodicity’; such cycles include 
the alternating oxygenic and nitrogen-fixing 
phases of photosynthesis, and the glycolytic 
and oxidative cycles in eukaryotes (organisms 
with nucleated cells). The idea that biochemical 
flux per se may couple circadian and energetic 
cycles was first suggested by McKnight and 
colleagues*, who showed that varying the redox 
state of the metabolic cofactor NAD(P) affects 
the activity of two clock proteins, and it gained 


further support from subsequent studies”. 
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open up new capabilities and technologies 
that will stretch quantum mechanics in a way 
that we have not yet been able to. Who knows, 
it might break. m 
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But exactly how transcriptional and non- 
transcriptional cycles may be interrelated was 
still not fully understood. 

To address this relationship, O’Neill and 
Reddy’ (page 498) examined the rhythmic 
properties of human red blood cells (RBCs). 
In their mature form, these cells lack both a 
nucleus and most other organelles, including 
energy-producing mitochondria. They func- 
tion mainly as oxygen shuttles, utilizing the 
protein haemoglobin as the delivery vehicle. 

Some of the most abundant proteins in 
mature RBCs are the evolutionarily conserved 
enzymes of the peroxiredoxin family, which 
can inactivate reactive oxygen species (ROS). 
Class-2 peroxiredoxins contain a cysteine 
amino-acid residue in their active site that 
undergoes oxidation when ROS accumulate. 
This results in the enzyme’s transition from 
a monomeric to a dimeric state. Excess ROS 
accumulation induces the formation of even 
higher-order oligomers. Peroxiredoxin func- 
tion is essential for RBC survival, as defects in 
the expression or activity of these enzymes lead 
to the breakdown of the cells. 

A previous survey” searching for proteins 
that show circadian rhythms of expression in 
liver identified peroxiredoxins. In their study, 
O’Neill and Reddy’ monitored the monomer- 
dimer transition of these proteins in RBCs 
from three humans. They observed two main 
circadian features in these enucleated cells. 
First, the oligomerization pattern was self- 
sustained over several cycles within an approx- 
imate 24-hour period and was not affected by 
temperature. Second, peroxiredoxin oxidation 
cycles were synchronized in response to tem- 
perature cycles, a property called entrainment 
that is a hallmark of circadian oscillators. 


These results, which should be confirmed by 
replication in larger numbers of individuals, 
clearly show that circadian patterns of peroxi- 
redoxin oxidation persist even in the absence 
of gene transcription. To rule out the contribu- 
tion of other, nucleated, blood cells, the authors 
show that inhibitors of translation (cyclohex- 
imide) and transcription (a-amanitin) do not 
interfere with the peroxiredoxin oxidation 
rhythm. 

In seeking to connect the observed peroxi- 
redoxin oxidation rhythm with the broader 
physiological functions of RBCs, O’Neill and 
Reddy also examined the oligomeric transi- 
tions of haemoglobin. They detected a rhyth- 
mic pattern in the dimer-tetramer transition 
of haemoglobin, which suggests that the oxy- 
gen-carrying capacity of an RBC also exhibits 
circadian variation. Whether cycles of haemo- 
globin oxidation similarly show temperature 
compensation and responsiveness — and the 
robustness of such oscillations — remains 
unknown. 

What drives the rhythmic cycles of oligo- 
merization for peroxiredoxin and haemo- 
globin? One possibility is flux in metabolic 
cycles such as glycolysis — the only source of 
energy in RBCs. Indeed, O’Neill and Reddy 
report weak oscillations in the levels of ATP, the 
cellular energy molecule that can be generated 
by glycolysis. Nonetheless, further analyses are 
necessary to determine the exact relationship 
between oxidation-state transitions and energy 
production. 

Rhythmic variation in levels of NAD(P)H, 
albeit of low amplitude, also corresponded 
with the variation in oligomerization state 
of both peroxiredoxin and haemoglobin’ — 
a finding that points to this reduced form of 
NAD(P) as being a cofactor coupling energy 
flux with changes in the oxidation of these 
proteins. This observation echoes those of 
previous studies’. 

RBCs do not represent a special case for 
gene-energy coupling. O’Neill and colleagues” 
(page 554) frame their inquiry in a broader 
context by examining the rhythmic activity of 
the same family of peroxiredoxins in one of the 
most primitive eukaryotes known — the green 
alga Ostreococcus tauri. 

The authors took advantage of a curious 
observation — that simply maintaining O. tauri 
out of the light suspends all gene transcription. 
Shifting this microorganism back into the light 
reinitiates transcription and restarts the clock. 
However, the clock does not simply reset fol- 
lowing transfer into light at any time of day. 
Instead, it begins ticking again according to 
the time when the lights were switched off 
initially. In other words, the alga seems to keep 
track of time even in the dark, when tran- 
scription has ceased. This implies that other 
mechanisms in the cell provide a ‘sense of time’ 
independent of gene transcription. 

To investigate how O. tauri senses time, 
O’Neill et al. tested the idea that the persistence 
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Figure 1 | Coupling of genetic and metabolic clocks. Two types of circadian oscillator maintain 
synchrony between the light-dark environment and internal biochemical processes. These are genetic 
oscillators, which consist of a transcription—translation feedback loop, and — as two new studies'” show 
— metabolic oscillators, which are involved in fuel-utilization cycles and consist of the cycle of oxidation 
and reduction of peroxiredoxin enzymes. The two oscillator types are coupled, both driving rhythmic 
outputs (such as photosynthetic reaction cycles in plants and the feeding-fasting cycle in animals) in 
synchrony with Earth’s rotation. ROS, reactive oxygen species. 


of oscillations in peroxiredoxin oxidation may 
offer a clue to the ‘invisible’ factor responsible 
for keeping time in the absence of transcrip- 
tion. In contrast to the previously established 
‘transcriptional oscillator of O. tauri, peroxi- 
redoxin oscillation was still detected in the 
dark, further proving pharmacologically that 
the enzyme’s rhythm is independent of new 
gene or protein synthesis. Exploring the inter- 
relationship between transcriptional-feedback 
oscillators and post-transcriptional mecha- 
nisms, the authors show that drugs that inhibit 
transcription affect circadian oscillation within 
restricted phases of the daily cycle. 

So, are RBCs and O. tauri exceptions to 
the generally accepted idea that the origins 
of biological clocks can be traced to genetic 
mechanisms? Intriguingly, O’Neill and Reddy’ 
find that peroxiredoxin rhythms were altered 
in mouse embryonic connective-tissue cells 
harvested from mutant animals possessing 
a genetically disrupted clock. This indicates 
that, in nucleated cells, transcriptional and 
non-transcriptional oscillators are normally 
coupled. Similarly, cyclic phosphorylation of the 
protein KaiC, which can occur in the absence of 
transcription”, is coupled with transcriptional 
rhythms in intact cyanobacteria”. 

The provocative models provided by these 
studies’” return us to the question of the inter- 
dependence of circadian and energetic systems: 
just how do these processes communicate 


reciprocally? The cofactor signalling mol- 
ecules that link the two systems remain of 
great interest, especially given the potential 
role of circadian disruption in metabolic 
disorders. Besides, the fact that oscillators 
exist in the absence of transcription does not 
negate the selective advantage that circadian 
genes confer. At the very least, these genes 
enhance organismal adaptation to the energetic 
environment. m 
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Diabetes in India 


With the spread of fast-food outlets and more sedentary lifestyles, the prevalence 
of diabetes in India is rising alarmingly. But the subpopulations at risk and the 
symptoms of the disease differ from those in the West. 


JARED DIAMOND 


country, now has more people with type 2 

diabetes (more than 50 million) than any 
other nation. The problem has been well docu- 
mented ina battery of recent papers’ °. These 
publications were foreshadowed by studies of 
previously Westernized Indian populations 
elsewhere, and they illuminate distinctive 
features of diabetes in India. 

Type 2 diabetes results from a genetic predis- 
position and from lifestyle factors, especially 
those of the so-called Western lifestyle, char- 
acterized by high calorie intake and little exer- 
cise. Also known as non-insulin-dependent or 
adult-onset diabetes, this form of the disease 
is far more common than type 1 (insulin- 
dependent or juvenile-onset) diabetes. Until 
recently, type 2 diabetes — henceforth simply 
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Figure 1 | Raising awareness of diabetes. Participants on a ‘walkathor’ in Bangalore, India, in November 2010. 


‘diabetes’ — was viewed as a disease of overfed, 
sedentary people of European ancestry. But it 
is now exploding around the world owing to 
the spread of Western habits. 

Hints of trouble ahead came from observa- 
tions of diabetes epidemics in emigrant Indian 
communities that achieved affluence long 
before Indians in India’*’. Those communi- 
ties include ones in Fiji, Mauritius, Singapore, 
South Africa, Surinam, Tanzania and Britain. 
For instance, in the 1830s, Indians were brought 
to Mauritius for physically demanding work 
on sugar plantations. By the 1980s, the decline 
in world sugar prices had led the Mauritian 
government to promote industrialization and 
the export of manufactured goods, which in 
turn led to increasing affluence and decreasing 
physical activity for the local population. 

As a result, between 1982 and 1986 deaths 
due to diabetes tripled, and by 1987 reached 
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13% in the Mauritius Indian community”®. (By 
contrast, prevalence remained much lower in 
the even more affluent Mauritius European 
community, illustrating the role of genetic 
factors.) Today, Mauritius enjoys a per capita 
income four times that of India but suffers 
from the world’s second highest national 
prevalence of diabetes, 24%. Those develop- 
ments led Zimmet* to prophesy in 1996: “If 
over the next few decades the people in India 
become modernized to a similar level of those 
in Mauritius and other countries inhabited by 
Asian Indians, one could expect dramatically 
increased diabetes rates in India” 

That prophecy has already been grimly 
fulfilled. In 2010, the average age-adjusted 
prevalence of diabetes in India was 8%, higher 
than that in most European countries’. By con- 
trast, surveys in 1938 and 1959, in large Indian 
cities that are today diabetes strongholds, 
yielded prevalences of just 1% or less. Only in 
the 1980s did those numbers start to rise, first 
slowly and now explosively***"”. 

The reasons are those behind the diabetes 
epidemic worldwide. One set of factors is 
urbanization, a rise in living standards and 
the spread of calorie-rich, fatty, fast foods 
cheaply available in cities to rich and poor 
alike. Another is the increased sedentariness 
that has resulted from the replacement of 
manual labour by service jobs, and from the 
advent of video games, television and comput- 
ers that keep people seated lethargically watch- 
ing screens for hours every day. Although the 
specific role of TV has not been quantified in 
India, a study in Australia!’ found that each 
hour per day spent watching TV is associated 
with an 18% increase in cardiovascular mortal- 
ity (much of it associated with diabetes), even 
after controlling for other risk factors such as 
waist circumference, smoking, alcohol intake 
and diet. But those factors notoriously increase 
with TV watching time, so the true figure must 
be even larger than the 18% estimate. 

In India, a wide range of outcomes for differ- 
ent groups””” is buried within the average dia- 
betes prevalence of 8%. Prevalence is only 0.7% 
for non-obese, physically active, rural Indians. 
It reaches 11% for obese, sedentary, urban 
Indians; and it peaks at 20% in the Ernakulam 
district of Kerala, one of India’s most urbanized 
states. Among lifestyle factors predicting the 
incidence of diabetes in India, some are famil- 
iar from the West, whereas others turn expecta- 
tions upside down*"”. As in the West, diabetes 
in India is associated with obesity, high blood 
pressure and sedentariness. But prevalence of 
the disease is higher among affluent, educated, 
urban Indians than among poor, uneducated, 
rural people: exactly the opposite of trends 
in the West, although similar to the situation 
in other developing countries. For instance, 
Indians with diabetes are more likely to have 
undergone higher education, and less likely to 
be illiterate, than their healthy compatriots. In 
2004, the prevalence of diabetes averaged 16% 


in urban India and only 3% in rural India”. 
That urban concentration of diabetes has also 
been reported in many other Asian countries. 

The likely explanation for these paradoxes is 
twofold. First, in the West, poor rural people 
are better able to afford fast foods than their 
Indian counterparts. Second, educated West- 
erners with access to fast foods and with sed- 
entary jobs are by now often well aware that 
fast foods are unhealthy and that one should 
exercise, whereas that advice has not yet made 
wide inroads among educated Indians (Fig. 1). 
Nearly 25% of Indian city dwellers (the sub- 
population most at risk) haven't even heard of 
diabetes’. 

In India, as in the West, diabetes is ulti- 
mately due to chronically high levels of blood 
glucose, and some of the clinical consequences 
are similar. But whereas Westerners think 
of type 2 diabetes as an adult-onset disease 
appearing especially after the age of 50, Indi- 
ans (and Chinese, Japanese and Aboriginal 
Australians) with diabetes exhibit symptoms 
at an age one or two decades younger than 
that. The age of onset in India has been shifting 
towards ever-younger people even within the 
past decade” — among Indians in their 
late teens, ‘adult-onset’ diabetes already mani- 
fests itself more often than does ‘juvenile- 
onset’ diabetes. In Britain, the prevalence of 
type 2 diabetes is 14 times higher in Asian than 
European children. And although obesity is a 
risk factor for diabetes both in India and in the 
West, the disease appears at a lower threshold 
of obesity in India, as is also the case in China, 
Japan and other Asian countries”. 

Symptoms also differ between Indians and 
Westerners: Indians with diabetes are less 
likely to develop blindness and kidney dis- 
ease, but much more likely to suffer coronary 
artery disease at a relatively young age”. Just 
as Indians can’t be lumped in with people of 
European ancestry, differences also appear 
among Asians: some, but not all, distinctive 
features of Indian diabetes apply to other Asian 
populations. For example, by worldwide stand- 
ards, Chinese people with diabetes experience 
alow prevalence of coronary artery disease but 
a high prevalence of retinal and kidney dam- 
age. The relative roles of genetic and lifestyle 
factors in these ethnic differences remain to 
be teased out. 

Although poor Indians are currently at lower 
risk than affluent Indians, the rapid spread of 
fast food exposes even urban Indian slum- 
dwellers to the risk of diabetes. Sandeep and 
colleagues of the Madras Diabetes Research 
Foundation’’ summarize the situation as fol- 
lows: “diabetes [in India] is no longer a dis- 
ease of the affluent or a rich man’s disease. It 
is becoming a problem even among the mid- 
dle income and poorer sections of the society. 
Studies have shown that poor diabetic subjects 
are more prone to complications as they have 
less access to quality health care. This presents 
an alarming picture...” Alas, that’s true. m 
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A glimpse of the 
first galaxies 


The recently refurbished Hubble Space Telescope reveals a galaxy from a time 
when the Universe was just 500 million years old, providing insights into the first 
throes of galaxy formation and the reionization of the Universe. SEE LETTER P.504 


NAVEEN A. REDDY 


central focus of cosmology is to 
Anes how the primordial 

density fluctuations imprinted by the 
Big Bang gave rise to the galaxies and larger 
structures we observe today. Just as archae- 
ologists sift through deeper layers of sand to 
uncover the past, cosmologists use large tele- 
scopes and sensitive detectors to study galax- 
ies at ever greater distances from Earth and, 
because of the finite speed of light, to peer 
farther back in time. On page 504 of this issue, 
Bouwens et al.' take another step in this direc- 
tion by exploiting the deepest near-infrared 
images of the sky, which were obtained with 
the reserviced Hubble Space Telescope and its 
new Wide Field Camera’. On the basis of these 
data, the authors report the plausible detection 
of the most distant galaxy yet discovered. The 
galaxy would have existed when the Universe 
was just 4% of its current age and when one of 
the most important phase transitions of gas in 
the Universe occurred. 

Building on previous studies, Bouwens and 
colleagues used the well-established Lyman 
break technique’ to select galaxies at the larg- 
est distances, or redshifts. The method relies 
on the absorption, by neutral hydrogen within 
a galaxy or by intervening hydrogen clouds, 
of photons that are more energetic than 
Lyman-a photons (10.2 eV, corresponding to 
a wavelength of 1,216 angstroms). The result- 
ing decrease in flux bluewards of the Lyman-a 
wavelength results in a characteristic ‘break’ in 
the spectrum ofa galaxy. Galaxies at different 
redshifts can then be located by searching for 


objects that are detected in one filter but that 
disappear, or are very faint, in a bluer filter. 

Until now, the primary obstacle to identi- 
fying galaxies beyond redshift 6 — when the 
Universe was less than 1 billion years old — 
has been that the Lyman break shifts to the 
observed near-infrared, where the emission 
from the sky background is several hundred 
times higher than it is in the visible range of 
the spectrum. This higher background inhib- 
its the ability to obtain deep imaging, and has 
motivated observations from above Earth's 
atmosphere. A breakthrough came with the 
installation of the Wide Field Camera on 
Hubble; the camera's increased field of view 
and sensitivity over the previous near-infrared 
instrument on Hubble results in an increase 
by a factor of more than 30 in its capacity for 
finding faint galaxies at high redshift. 

Using multi-filter imaging from Hubble and 
the Lyman break technique, Bouwens and col- 
laborators' report the discovery of one candi- 
date galaxy at a redshift of about 10 (Fig. 1). 
Comparing the number density of galaxies at 
redshift 10, inferred from their observations, 
with that determined at lower redshifts, they 
find that the average galaxy increases in lumi- 
nosity by more than a factor of 10 during the 
first 2 billion years of galaxy formation. Taken 
one step further, this finding suggests a close 
connection between galaxy formation and the 
assembly of dark matter in the early Universe. 

In contrast to the prevailing theory of 
cold dark matter and its relative success in 
reproducing the large-scale structure of the 
Universe, the physics of the development and 
evolution of visible matter is difficult to model: 
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The report of an enquiry into the 
employment of qualified women 
scientists and engineers in private 
manufacturing industry shows 
clearly that, in general, industry in 
Britain is a man-dominated world 
and is likely to remain so for many 
years to come... From the survey 
one conclusion is inescapable. 
Employers are reluctant to employ 
educated women scientists and 
engineers mainly because, on 
economic grounds, they are a bad 
risk ... From the employer's point 
of view, their years of useful service 
before beginning full-time duties 
in their homes is very limited. All 
the well-meaning protestations 

by women’s organizations will not 
make young women scientists 

and engineers anything but a bad 
industrial investment compared 
with their male counterparts. Most 
educated women know this and 
accept this. 

From Nature 28 January 1961 


In his article on “Sex Relationship’, 
Dr. R. J. Ewart said, in commenting 
on the present excess of females 
over males:—“The result of this is to 
produce in a community a section 
of women who cannot possibly 
perform that function for which 
they were fashioned. Their energies 
are naturally directed into other 
spheres, as evidence of which we 
see the revival of movement 

for political recognition.” ... 

Dr. Ewart errs in attributing toa 
purely physical cause a movement 
which really arises from a mental 
and moral awakening — and, 
indeed, his whole article is full of 
unsupported assertions and loose 
reasoning; but I should not have 
ventured to criticise it had he not so 
clearly allowed his judgment to be 
warped by his political bias. 

Hertha Ayrton 

From Nature 26 January 1911 


Figure 1 | A galaxy at redshift 10. Bouwens and colleagues’ search' for galaxies in the Hubble Ultra Deep 
Field has resulted in the plausible discovery of the most distant galaxy yet detected. The circle marks the 
location of the galaxy (red blob in inset). 


it depends on complex processes that govern 
the cooling of gas to form stars, the evolution 
of the stars themselves, and the feedback of 
energy and matter from stars and black holes. 
It is perhaps remarkable, therefore, that at early 
cosmic times the growth of galaxies seems to 
mirror that of the dark-matter haloes in which 
the galaxies reside*. This similarity suggests 
that, despite the seemingly complex physics of 
star formation, simple gravitational theory — 
combined with a factor that parametrizes the 
efficiency of star formation (the fraction of gas 
that is converted to stars) — can provide a first- 
order prediction of the luminosity of a galaxy. 

Aside from probing the earliest stages of 
galaxy formation, a topical area of interest in 
cosmology is to identify the sources respon- 
sible for the transition between a neutral 
state of hydrogen in the Universe (roughly 
300,000 years after the Big Bang) to a mostly 
ionized state at redshift about 6 (950 million 
years after the Big Bang). Bouwens and col- 
leagues’ study’ probes galaxies at the heart of 
this ‘reionizatiom epoch. Given some — albeit 
very uncertain — assumptions of the clumpi- 
ness of gas in the Universe and the fraction 
of ionizing photons that can escape galaxies, 
they argue that galaxies at redshift 10 may not 
provide enough ultraviolet flux to reionize the 
Universe. The dominant contributor to the 
ionizing flux at early cosmic epochs remains a 
mystery. Nonetheless, the plausible detection 
of a galaxy at redshift 10 suggests an onset of 
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star formation at redshift beyond 12 (about 
100 million years earlier), potentially increas- 
ing the role of galaxies in the early ionization 
of the Universe. 

Although these results’ provide a glimpse 
of the earliest stages of galaxy formation, sub- 
stantial uncertainties remain and more work is 
needed. Sample variance remains the dominant 
uncertainty, as a result of the small number of 
objects and the small field of view surveyed 
(equivalent to an area of about 0.6% the size of 
the Moon). Even more crucial, however, is the 
need to confirm the redshifts of these objects. 
The best confirmation of distance would be the 
detection ofa strong emission line in the spec- 
trum, such as the Lyman-a line. Detecting this 
line may be challenging for these ‘primordial’ 
galaxies because they are expected to be gas- 
rich (having not had enough time to convert a 
significant fraction of their gas into stars) and 
to be surrounded by a mostly neutral medium 
that resonantly scatters Lyman-a photons. 

The best hope is the James Webb Space 
Telescope (JWST). With its larger mirror and 
near-infrared-sensitive detectors, this facility 
will dramatically improve the situation: imag- 
ing and spectroscopy across a larger swathe 
of the spectrum will enable the confirma- 
tion of a spectral break or the detection of a 
strong emission line. Scheduled for launch in 
2014, the JWST will also have the sensitivity 
to detect galaxies at redshift 10 that are even 
fainter than the one reported by Bouwens and 
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collaborators. Studying this faint population 
will yield a more complete picture of their 
role in reionizing the Universe. The authors’ 
preliminary foray in studying the first galax- 
ies underscores the important role of facilities 
such as the JWST in revolutionizing our under- 
standing of galaxy formation at the earliest 
cosmic epochs, and paves the way for a 
bright future in studying faint and distant 
galaxies. m 
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Why are whales big? 


Different groups of diving vertebrates vary greatly in size, with whales being 
by far the largest. A comparative investigation of the links between swimming 
speed, size and metabolism provides clues to the reasons. 


GRAEME D. RUXTON 


nimals that breathe air but forage 
A“ water are highly adapted to the 

challenges of their extreme lifestyle. 
The oxygen collected at the surface must be 
husbanded carefully under water to maximize 
foraging efficiency. Because the energetic cost 
of swimming increases rapidly with speed, 
such divers have long been predicted to ascend 
and descend at the speed that minimizes the 
energetic cost (and thus the oxygen burned in 
aerobic metabolism) for the distance travelled. 

In a paper in Journal of Animal Ecology, 
Watanabe et al.' present the strongest evidence 
yet in support of such fine-tuned adaptation. 
Key to their study is the consideration of how 
we might expect both size and metabolic rate 
to influence a diver’s swimming speed. On the 
basis of established biomechanical and ener- 
getic principles’, the authors predicted that 
larger divers should swim faster (specifically, 
that swimming speed should increase with mass 
to the power 0.05). They also predicted that 
low-metabolism ectotherms (animals, such 
as turtles, whose temperature is strongly 
influenced by their environment) should 
swim more slowly than same-sized, high- 
metabolism endotherms (which maintain a 
constant temperature; for example, birds and 
mammals). 

Telemetry studies of free-living animals 
are becoming increasingly common, making 
it possible for the researchers’ to assemble 
dive-speed data for 37 species encompassing 
mammals, birds and turtles, and ranging 
in size from a 500-gram rhinoceros auklet 
(Cerorhinca monocerata) to a 90-tonne 
blue whale (Balaenoptera musculus). They 
found that dive speed does indeed increase 
with size, and that the mass exponent of the 
increase (mean 0.09, 95% confidence interval 
0.04-0.14) provided a good match to their 


theoretical predictions. They also found that 
the three turtle species in the data set all had 
slower swimming speeds than expected on the 
basis of their mass: just as the authors’ theory 
predicted for ectotherms. 

Although fish are the oldest and most 
diverse group of diving organisms, they do not 
reach the gigantic size attained by some other 
marine divers. The largest-known extant fish 
is the 6-metre-long whale shark (Rhincodon 
typus) and the largest extinct fish the 9-metre- 
long Leedsichthys’. Compare these species with 
the two groups of whales: baleen and toothed. 
Among the 15 extant baleen whales, only the 
pygmy right whale (Caperea marginata) is as 
small as the whale shark, and only this spe- 
cies and the common minke (Balaenoptera 
acutorostrata) are smaller than Leedsichthys. 
Among the toothed whales, meanwhile, there 
are at least five species larger than any extant 
fish. Turning to extinct marine reptiles’, mosa- 
saurs ranged up to 17 m in length, pliosaurs 
and plesiosaurs were at least 15 m and 20 m, 
respectively, and ichthyosaurs were perhaps as 
large as 21 m. 

From these figures, then, explanation is 
required for the different maximum sizes of 
the three groups: ectotherms that draw their 
oxygen from the water (fish); air-breathing 
endothermic divers (whales); and air-breath- 
ing ectothermic divers, both extant and extinct 
(turtles and species such as mosasaurs). That 
explanation might run as follows. First, larger 
divers can stay submerged for longer because 
oxygen stores increase more rapidly with size 
than do metabolic rate or the cost of swim- 
ming’. Second, as Watanabe et al.' demonstrate, 
larger divers swim faster. 

Taken together, these considerations mean 
that larger breath-holding divers can exploit 
deeper waters and search for food more effi- 
ciently. However, these selection pressures 
do not act on fish size. The effect of size on 
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swimming speed is less drastic in modern- 
day turtles, probably because their ectother- 
mic metabolism constrains swimming speed. 
Thus the prediction is that ectothermic breath- 
holding divers should still face selection for 
large size, but that this selection will not be 
as strong as in endotherms such as whales. 
In agreement with this prediction, the largest 
extinct marine reptiles were larger than any 
fish, but not as large as the biggest whales. 

This is a thought-provoking study’, and 
there are clear ways in which it could be built 
upon. Further data on diving ectotherms 
would be helpful, along with development 
of the theory to give quantitative predictions 
for the influence of metabolism. Particularly 
valuable data would be those that allowed 
assessment of variation in both resting meta- 
bolic rate and dive speed in a given species 
of turtle across waters of different tempera- 
tures (and thus functioning across a range of 
metabolic rates). 

Perhaps the least satisfying aspect of the 
current theory is that it cannot explain the 
trend in the empirical data for avian divers to 
swim faster than mammals of the same mass. 
Watanabe et al.’ suggest that their assumption 
that metabolism does not increase to cope 
with thermoregulation in water may be more 
valid for mammals than birds. Expansion 
of the species available for the comparative 
analyses would help in evaluating such theo- 
ries: the largest bird considered was the 25-kg 
Emperor penguin (Aptenodytes forsteri) and 
the smallest mammal was the 33-kg Antarctic 
fur seal (Arctocephalus gazella). Measurements 
of small diving mammals, such as otters, might 
be particularly instructive for comparison with 
those of same-sized birds. 

A final puzzle is why gigantic species have 
not evolved in two groups of extant vertebrate 
divers (birds and turtles). Perhaps the differ- 
ence between these and the other vertebrate 
divers is that birds and turtles must return to 
land to reproduce, and it is this phase of their 
existence (in which they lack the buoyancy of 
water to support much of their weight) that 
limits their sizes. 

Clearly, diving animals still pose many fas- 
cinating questions. As Watanabe et al.' show, 
however, modern data-collection technologies, 
combined with biomechanical modelling and 
comparative approaches, can bring the answers 
closer to our reach. m 
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The challenge of new drug discovery for 


tuberculosis 


Anil Koul!, Eric Arnoult?, Nacer Lounis', Jerome Guillemont? & Koen Andries! 


Tuberculosis (TB) is more prevalent in the world today than at any other time in human history. Mycobacterium 
tuberculosis, the pathogen responsible for TB, uses diverse strategies to survive in a variety of host lesions and to 
evade immune surveillance. A key question is how robust are our approaches to discovering new TB drugs, and what 
measures could be taken to reduce the long and protracted clinical development of new drugs. The emergence of 
multi-drug-resistant strains of M. tuberculosis makes the discovery of new molecular scaffolds a priority, and the 
current situation even necessitates the re-engineering and repositioning of some old drug families to achieve 
effective control. Whatever the strategy used, success will depend largely on our proper understanding of the 
complex interactions between the pathogen and its human host. In this review, we discuss innovations in TB drug 
discovery and evolving strategies to bring newer agents more quickly to patients. 


causative agent of TB, but since his discovery the global TB epidemic 

seems unabated; this year it is anticipated that there will be about 9.8 
million new cases, more than in any other year in history’. This situation 
highlights the relative shortcomings of the current treatment strategies 
for TB and the limited effectiveness of public health systems, particularly 
in resource-poor countries where the main TB burden lies. The ease with 
which TB infection spreads (for example, by inhalation of a few droplet 
nuclei 2-5 jim in diameter containing as few as 1-3 bacilli”), has helped 
to sustain this scourge at current levels. In spite of half a century of anti- 
TB chemotherapy, one-third of the world’s population asymptomati- 
cally still harbour a dormant or latent form of M. tuberculosis with a 
lifelong risk of disease reactivation (Fig. 1). Reactivation of latent TB, 
even after decades of subclinical persistence, is a high risk factor for 


I n 1882, Robert Koch identified Mycobacterium tuberculosis as the 


M. tuberculosis 
aerosol 


Figure 1 | Stages of M. tuberculosis infection. M. tuberculosis aerosol 
transmission and progression to infectious TB or non-infectious (latent) disease. 
A sizeable pool of latently infected people may relapse into active TB, years after 
their first exposure to the bacterium. Latent TB is commonly activated by 
immune suppression, as in the case of HIV. In cases of drug-susceptible (DS)-TB 
(denoted by an asterisk), 95% of patients recover upon treatment, whereas 5% 
relapse. If untreated (denoted by two asterisks), high mortality results. 


disease development particularly in immunocompromised individuals 
such as those co-infected with human immunodeficiency virus (HIV), 
on an anti-tumour necrosis factor therapy or with diabetes’ (Box 1). In 
recent years, the TB epidemic has been further fuelled by the emergence 


BOX | 
Drug resistant TB and 
mycobacterial latency 


Treatment of drug-susceptible (DS)-TB involves an initial phase of 
isoniazid, a rifamycin, pyrazinamide and ethambutol for the first 2 
months followed by a continuation phase of isoniazid and a rifamycin 
or the last 4 months. Up to 95% of people with DS-TB can be cured in 
6 months with this four-drug regimen. 

MDR-TBis resistant to at least isoniazid and rifampicin, the two most 
important first-line drugs used in the treatment of TB. This may result 
rom either primary infection with drug-resistant bacteria or may 
develop in the course of a patient’s treatment when non-optimal 
treatment durations or regimens are used. Cure rates for MDR-TB are 
ower, typically ranging from 50% to 70%. 

XDR-TB is resistant to isoniazid and rifampicin as well as any 
luoroquinolone and any of the second-line anti-TB injectable drugs 
(amikacin, kanamycin or capreomycin). It has very high mortality rates. 
Latent TB is asymptomatic and not infectious; it arises upon 
immune restriction of the growth of M. tuberculosis in hosts. 
Approximately 5% (higher risk if immunosuppressed; for example, 
with HIV) of these patients will go on to develop active disease at some 
stage in life. The term dormancy is used to describe latent TB disease 
as well as a metabolic state of non-replicative TB bacterium. Of several 
environmental stresses encountered by the TB bacterium in host cells, 
hypoxia has been shown to induce non-replicative bacterial 
phenotypes, leading to tolerance towards certain drugs like cell-wall 
inhibitors such as isoniazid; and lack of potent drug activity on these 
bacterial phenotypes may be responsible for prolonging the TB 
treatment duration’*. 
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of multi- and extensively-drug-resistant (MDR-TB and XDR-TB) strains 
and dwindling treatment options that are decades old. The last drug with 
a new mechanism of action approved for TB was rifampicin (discovered 
in 1963). Further complicating the situation are drug—drug interactions 
that preclude the co-administration of some available TB drugs with 
certain anti-HIV treatments or other chronic disease medications, such 
as those used in diabetics. 

To achieve global control of this epidemic, there is an urgent need for 
new TB drugs, which can: (1) shorten treatment duration; (2) target MDR 
or XDR strains; (3) simplify treatment by reducing the daily pill burden; 
(4) lower dosing frequency (for example, a once-weekly regimen); and (5) 
be co-administered with HIV medications (Table 1). The challenge of 
meeting the expectations of this desired target product profile com- 
plicates drug discovery efforts. Considering how few drugs from the 
discovery stage successfully enter the TB clinical pipeline, an increased 
understanding of the drug discovery hurdles should facilitate develop- 
ment of novel intervention strategies. The situation is further hampered 
by the unfavourable economics of TB drug development and the lack of 
proper policy incentives. In this review, we present our perspective on 
how to refocus discovery and development efforts and identify the under- 
lying knowledge gaps and scientific obstacles in TB drug development. 
Finally, we highlight some emerging chemical scaffolds, which will hope- 
fully fuel the TB clinical pipeline. 


Emerging challenges in TB treatment 


The world’s two most populous countries, India and China, account for 
more than 50% of the world’s MDR-TB cases and as such these countries 
are encountering a high and increasing TB disease burden’. The sheer size 
of their TB case populations results in the highest estimated numbers of 
MDR-TB cases (about 100,000 each) emerging annually from these two 
countries. Moreover, the emergence of XDR strains of M. tuberculosis 
(5.4% of MDR-TB cases are found to be XDR-TB*) is challenging TB 
treatment programmes in several other countries and even raises the 
possibility of a return to a situation akin to the pre-antibiotic TB era. 
At present, MDR-TB is treated by a combination of eight to ten drugs 
with therapies lasting up to 18-24 months; only four of these drugs were 
actually developed to treat TB”. Such suboptimal therapy leads to almost 
30% of MDR-TB patients experiencing treatment failure®. The treatment 
options for XDR-TB are very limited as XDR-TB bacilli are resistant not 
only to isoniazid and rifampicin, but also to fluoroquinolones and inject- 
ables such as aminoglycosides. In addition, there are serious side effects 
with most MDR-TB and XDR-TB drugs, including nephrotoxicity and 
ototoxicity with aminoglycosides, hepatotoxicity with ethionamide and 
dysglycaemia with gatifloxacin’. Thus, the current situation necessitates 


Table 1 | Desired target product profile for a new TB drug 
Desired target product 


Biological characteristics 


profile 
Treat MDR-TB and New chemical class with a new mechanism of action 
XDR-TB Existing chemical class covering resistant isolates 


Drugs with low toxicity issues, like hepatotoxicity 
Strongly bactericidal activity 

Good activity on latent or dormant or heterogeneous 
populations 

More potent and safer regimens of a novel drug and its 
combinations 

Good pharmacokinetics including longer half-life and 
target tissue levels 

Retain potency when administered intermittently (for 
example, 1-3 times a week) 

Novel fixed-dose formulations and delivery technologies 
Combinations of more efficacious drugs to reduce 
number of pills taken 

Child-friendly formulation of newer drugs 

No cytochrome P450 induction liabilities 

Minimal drug—drug induction particularly with 
antiretrovirals or oral diabetics 


Shorten treatment 
duration 


Lower dosing 
frequency 


Reducing pill burden 


Drug-drug 
interactions 


Each target product profile feature is accompanied by the biological characteristics needed to 
accomplish that respective feature. 
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the immediate identification of new scaffolds that can address emerging 
resistance and also demands the conduct of appropriate clinical trials as 
historically very few clinical studies have been performed to evaluate the 
efficacy of drugs in MDR-TB or XDR-TB patient groups. Improving the 
diagnostics with wider coverage of drug susceptibility testing will also 
help to address the high mortality of MDR/XDR-TB and curb the emer- 
gence of resistance. 

TB accounts for about one in four of the deaths that occur among 
HIV-positive people®. Of the 9.4 million TB cases in 2009, 11-13% were 
HIV positive with approximately 80% of these co-infections confined to 
the African region®. The frequent co-infection of TB in HIV patients 
further complicates the selection of an appropriate treatment regimen 
because: (1) increased pill burden diminishes compliance; (2) drug—drug 
interactions lead to sub-therapeutic concentrations of antiretrovirals; and 
(3) overlapping toxic side effects increase safety concerns. The main 
interaction between HIV and TB anti-infectives is rifampicin-induced 
increased expression of the hepatic cytochrome (CYP) P450 oxidase 
system’. This CYP induction results in increased metabolism and 
decreased therapeutic concentrations of many co-medications such as 
HIV protease inhibitors'®. Even in the presence of CYP450 inhibitors 
such as ritonavir, normal trough levels of various classes of protease 
inhibitors cannot be rescued and consequently, standard protease inhibi- 
tor regimens, whether boosted or not, cannot be given with rifampicin. 
The only treatments for HIV-infected TB patients with minimal drug- 
drug interactions are non-nucleoside-reverse-transcriptase-inhibitor 
(NNRTI) containing regimens. However, there are fewer options for 
patients with NNRTI-resistant mutations and therefore new chemistry 
approaches are being used to identify new rifamycins, such as rifabutin, 
with reduced CYP-induction properties’. However, the presence of rito- 
navir in the protease cocktail increases the serum concentration of rifa- 
butin, thereby increasing its accompanying toxicity". 

To discover newer rifamycin analogues with minimal interaction with 
HIV and other co-medications, the upfront screening of newer molecules 
in a CYP profiling (pregnane-X receptor) assay can be performed”. This 
receptor drives transcription of CYP genes and can identify chemical 
analogues with minimal interactions with drug metabolizing enzymes like 
CYP450. Further, availability of co-crystal structures of rifampicin with 
bacterial RNA polymerase’’ can help to design molecules with better drug- 
resistance profiles. In HIV patients harbouring MDR- or XDR-TB strains, 
drug-drug interaction studies are not well established, as most of these 
second-line TB drugs (for example, ethionamide, cycloserine, kanamycin, 
amikacin, capreomycin and para-amino salicylate) were discovered 
several decades ago"*. Thus, there is a clear need for new studies to investi- 
gate the interaction of antiretrovirals with second-line TB drugs and with 
those currently in clinical development. 

Confounding these issues is the association of TB with other chronic 
diseases such as diabetes, which is known to increase the risk of developing 
active TB by threefold’. The biological rationale for the slower response of 
diabetics to anti-TB drugs and for their increased risk of developing MDR- 
TB is poorly understood, although it is well known that cell-mediated 
immunity is suppressed in diabetes, which could explain higher TB rates. 
Attainment of bacterial culture negativity, relapse rates and mortality are 
significantly higher in diabetic TB patients'” so we need to identify new TB 
molecules that are strongly bactericidal and have minimal drug-drug 
interactions with oral anti-diabetic drugs'®. Further, diabetics tend to be 
heavier and more obese, which may in part lead to lower TB drug expo- 
sure’’. Where there is a poor response to TB treatment in diabetic patients, 
therapeutic drug monitoring may be useful in TB management. 


Identifying new chemical scaffolds 

The poor efficiency of identifying new TB drugs by screening phar- 
maceutical library collections has been linked to the limited chemical 
diversity within these collections'*. Additionally, most TB drugs and 
antibacterials in general do not follow Lipinski’s ‘rule of 5’, which defines 
the optimal drug-like features; whereas pharmaceutical compound col- 
lections are biased towards these properties’’. In spite of these challenges, 
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the current TB pipeline (Fig. 2) is slowly expanding, although it is inad- 
equate for the development of a completely novel regimen. A key ques- 
tion is: how to search for new TB drugs and where to look for them? 


Novelty in screening 

Advances in the identification of new TB drug targets have been driven 
largely by the availability of the genome sequence of M. tuberculosis”, 
but unfortunately this approach has yet to lead to the identification of 
new drug candidates. Genome-derived, target-based approaches have 
had little success in the antibacterial therapeutic area in general’*. The 
essentiality of a target for replication may be a prerequisite but it does 
not ensure its druggability; for many essential targets we are unable to 
identify specific inhibitors with drug-like properties. For example, several 
high-throughput screening campaigns for identifying inhibitors of iso- 
citrate lyases, which are key glyoxylate-shunt-pathway enzymes found to 
be essential for mycobacterial intracellular growth and their long-term 
persistence in mice, were discontinued owing to lack of druggability of 
these targets”’. Second, we have often failed to understand how to convert 
good bacterial enzyme inhibitors into a compound that can easily pene- 
trate the highly impermeable bacterial cell wall. Without proper under- 
standing of the entry mechanisms of antibiotics across bacterial cell walls, 
any medicinal chemistry approach to engineer (via chemical modifica- 
tions) a ‘permeability property’ into an enzymatic inhibitor has proven to 
be quite challenging. 

Over time, it has emerged that shifting the screening strategy from 
single-enzyme targets to phenotypic screens at a whole bacterial cell level 
is a much more successful strategy'’. Such a strategy recognizes the 
potential holistic interactions of a drug target(s) with one or more com- 
ponents in a bacterial cell and defines its essentiality in a more relevant 
physiological space. One of the drawbacks of the whole-cell-screening 
approach is that upfront knowledge regarding the mechanism of action 
remains largely lacking, thereby preventing any input from structural 
biology into medicinal chemistry efforts around drug design. Another 
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challenge of whole-cell screening is to identify the right in vitro growth 
conditions that are relevant for in vivo infections, as certain metabolic 
targets behave differently depending on the composition of the growth 
medium”. Whole-cell screening can deliver many hits, but several of 
these may work via non-specific mechanisms (such as detergent effects) 
and have cytotoxic effects. As such, the key in a whole-cell-screening 
campaign is to identify the ‘quality hits’ by certain counter-screening 
assays (for example, cytotoxicity across several cell lines, monitoring 
non-specific membrane leakage, analysing red-blood-cell haemolysis), 
so as to account for good selectivity and specificity. 

The recent success with the whole-cell-screening approach is particularly 
exemplified by the identification of new TB drug candidates such as dia- 
rylquinolines (TMC207), which target ATP synthesis, and benzothiazines 
(BTZ043), which target essential cell-wall arabinan synthesis”. An 
interesting feature of both these molecules is that they target membrane- 
associated proteins that may be more easily accessible to drugs from the 
periplasmic space (that is, the target binding sites are exposed to the 
periplasm) and this to some extent may overcome certain issues of myco- 
bacterial membrane permeability. 

Interestingly, more refined multi-target ‘pathway’ screens can be 
initiated to search for inhibitors blocking validated metabolic or signalling 
pathways. In this regard, respiratory membrane vesicles of M. tuberculosis, 
which have been grown in a variety of conditions in order to simulate the 
host microenvironment, can be used to screen drug classes or analogues 
inhibiting respiratory chain components (Fig. 3). For example, such a 
pathway screen could monitor a drug’s influence on diverse mycobacterial 
respiratory chain functions such as ATP synthesis, redox homeostasis and 
proton gradients”®. Modulating external growth stimuli, such as the car- 
bon source, micronutrients, or oxygen levels in such an assay, results in 
target respiratory proteomes that can be used to screen against functions 
essential during those metabolic states. For instance, ATP synthase is 
highly downregulated during hypoxic conditions, and its inhibition by 
TMC207 indicates an essential role of ATP synthesis in the generation of 


Figure 2 | A bull’s-eye representation of the 
current clinical pipeline for TB. Each drug 
candidate is shown with its current clinical phase of 
development along with the target family. TMC207 
is in phase Ib trials for MDR-TB and in phase Ia 
trials for DS-TB. The structure of AZD-5847 has 
not been disclosed. NDA, new drug application (for 


regulatory approval). 
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Figure 3 | Screening for mycobacterial respiratory pathway inhibitors. 
Schematic flowchart of a multiple-target screen for the identification of hits 
targeting the mycobacterial respiratory pathway. Enriched pharmaceutical 
compound libraries, or compound family analogues, can be used to screen 
inverted membrane vesicles for inhibition of NADH dehydrogenase, ATP 
synthase, or other targets impairing electron flow or proton-motive force. The 
enlargement shows the graphic view of the mycobacterial respiratory chain 
proteins with menaquinone (MQ) being reduced by NADH dehydrogenase or 
succinate dehydrogenase (SDH) and oxidized by a supercomplex consisting of 
complex III and IV (cytochrome bc, and aa3)”’. The transcriptional profiling in 
infected mice lungs during chronic phase showed downregulation of proton- 
pumping type-I NADH dehydrogenase (NDH1) and low-affinity aa3-type 
cytochrome c oxidase, but upregulation of alternative target enzymes such as 
high-affinity cytochrome bd oxidase (cyd bd) and non-proton pumping NADH 
dehydrogenase (NDH2), which can serve as effective targets for latent or 
persistent infections®. Small molecules such as antipsychotic phenothiazine and 
diarylquinolines (for example, TMC207) have been shown to target NDH2 (ref. 
69) and the transmembrane subunit-c of ATP synthase”, respectively, with 
potent antimycobacterial activity on actively metabolizing and non-growing cells. 


energy in the dormant bacteria, which may explain the potent in vivo 
sterilizing effect of the drug”. Dormant M. tuberculosis seems to be excep- 
tionally susceptible to inhibition of respiratory chain processes such as 
ATP synthesis or interference with the cellular redox state**, but it still 
remains to be determined if such inhibition leads to potent sterilization in 
human lesions with varied microenvironments. Because most TB drugs 
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are less efficient in killing slowly replicating or dormant bacilli in the 
chronic phase of TB infection, a key challenge for identifying sterilizing 
drugs is to translate information about the chronic state mycobacterial 
metabolome and proteome adaptations into drug discovery screening 
platforms. This strategy will not only facilitate development of proper 
drug discovery tools that might eventually lead to a faster cure, but may 
also help us to understand the life cycle of mycobacteria in their host (for 
example, their switch to anaerobic metabolism”). 


Engineering existing scaffolds 

Many new antibiotic candidates are chemical molecules reengineered from 
old drug classes discovered decades ago”’. This approach has identified new 
TB drugs from existing antibacterial drug classes and either involved the 
redesign of accessible scaffolds to improve their antimycobacterial potencies 
or, more directly, the repositioning of known antibacterial drugs with good 
antimycobacterial activity for testing in TB clinical trials (Fig. 4). During 
re-engineering of known scaffolds, chemical modifications are introduced 
into the core structure that may lead to improved bactericidal activities, 
better resistance profiles, safety, tolerability or superior pharmacokinetic/ 
pharmacodynamic properties. 

The modified versions of the oxazolidinones (such as linezolid, a 
marketed product from this class with activity against Gram-positive 
infections) have led to new structures such as PNU-100480 and AZD- 
5847 with better activity against M. tuberculosis*'. These oxazolidinone 
TB candidates, currently in phase I studies, must address in their clinical 
development plan the known toxicity issues of linezolid, namely inhibi- 
tion of mitochondrial protein synthesis, thrombocytopenia and myelo- 
suppression, which has been observed in patients treated for longer than 
the recommended 14 days*. Because TB treatment can take months, 
safety is of paramount importance with any new tailored oxazolidinone 
and it will be important to monitor for bone marrow toxicity early in 
clinical trials. The good human pharmacokinetic profile of linezolid (for 
example, excellent oral bioavailability, low CYP inhibition and good 
distribution to lung epithelial lining fluid*’) raises the hope that this 
drug class can penetrate the difficult to reach thick-walled lung cavities 
and lesions where TB bacilli normally hide. 

Nitroimidazoles, traditionally used to treat anaerobic bacteria and 
parasitic infections, represent another established scaffold for which 
synthetic modifications have been introduced to increase their antimy- 
cobacterial potential. An interesting feature of nitroimidazoles relates to 
their unique mechanism of action, mimicking host defence strategies by 
producing microbicidal molecules, such as nitric oxide and other reactive 
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Figure 4 | Remodelling the existing antibacterial 
drug classes. Chemical tailoring of existing drugs 
or drug classes has led to the identification of new 
molecules with potent antimycobacterial activities. 
The oxazolidinones also include the recently 
discovered AZD-5847, the structure of which has 
not been disclosed yet and is therefore not listed 
here. SQ109, an orally active cell-wall-targeting 
diamine antibiotic, identified via combinatorial 
chemistry approaches, is currently being tested in 
humans. 
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nitrogen intermediates, which damage multiple targets including res- 
piratory chain cytochrome oxidases™. The target specificity of such a 
mechanism of action is achieved through bioactivation of these prodrugs 
by flavin-dependent nitroreductases, which are absent in mammalian 
cells but present in M. tuberculosis. Two candidates from this class, 
PA-824 and OPC-67683, are currently in clinical studies and may poten- 
tially shorten treatment duration as this mechanism of action is opera- 
tional even in hypoxic induced dormant mycobacteria™ (that are not 
killed by drugs such as isoniazid). This indicates that in spite of general 
transcriptional downregulation during mycobacterial dormancy, these 
nitroreductases are still sufficiently expressed. 

For many years, the lack of activity of the natural or semi-synthetic 
B-lactams against TB was thought to be due to their poor penetration into 
the organism, with f-lactamase-mediated resistance only a minor con- 
founding factor*®. However, a recent genetic knockout of blaC, encoding 
the extended-spectrum Ambler class A f-lactamase from M. tuberculosis, 
showed improved sensitivity to B-lactams, particularly carbapenems”’. By 
combining a second-generation carbapenem (meropenem) with a f- 
lactamase inhibitor (clavulanic acid), good in vitro bactericidal activity on 
replicating, non-replicating and resistant clinical isolates of M. tuberculosis 
was obtained*”. Availability of structural and mechanistic knowledge 
around BlaC will help researchers design potent and M.-tuberculosis- 
specific inhibitors to be used in combination with classical B-lactam 
antibiotics. At the same time, a newer generation of broad-spectrum 
B-lactamase inhibitors (for example, current clinical candidates such as 
NXL104 (ref. 38)) should be explored for mycobacterial BlaC inhibition. 
Concurrently, medicinal chemistry approaches to improve the antimy- 
cobacterial activity of B-lactams, their tissue distribution and oral bioa- 
vailability, will be necessary as current drugs such as meropenem require 
parenteral administration”, thereby limiting their use in more serious 
MDR/XDR-TB cases. 

Although incremental improvements of existing scaffolds is a good 
strategy to fill a drug development pipeline, the increasing resistance to 
some of these existing drug classes, such as the fluoroquinolones”, 
indicates that discovery of new chemical scaffolds is a more attractive 
approach. To facilitate the identification of new chemical scaffolds, a 
proper understanding of the physicochemical features of the existing TB 
drugs and analysis of their chemical space is desirable. 


The physicochemical space of TB drugs 
Antibacterial drugs in general occupy a unique physicochemical space 
that is markedly different from the space occupied by drugs in other 
therapeutic areas*’. Specific physicochemical features in antibiotic drug 
classes are required because of the unique architecture of bacterial cell 
walls (especially in Gram negatives), which affects the permeability of 
drug molecules across these membranes. Antibacterial drugs are unique 
in a number of physicochemical properties, such as lower lipophilicities, 
higher molecular weights and increased total polar surface areas when 
compared to drugs for human host targets”. It has been proposed that 
screening libraries for antibacterial targets should have more polar char- 
acteristics to achieve penetration through certain bacterial cell walls”. 
We studied 14 different physicochemical features, including molecu- 
lar weight, lipophilicity and polar surface area of first- and second-line 
TB drugs, and compared these properties to known marketed non-anti- 
bacterial compounds (1,663) identified from the Prous Integrity data- 
base (http://integrity.prous.com) (details in Fig. 5). A mathematical tool 
called principal component analysis (PCA) was used to study the rela- 
tionships between various physicochemical properties"' and to identify 
regions of physicochemical space required to achieve antimycobacterial 
activity. A two-dimensional graph indicates that TB drugs actually 
occupy a broad chemical space and do not fall into any defined chemical 
area. As expected, natural-product-based molecules such as rifamycins 
and aminoglycosides occupy a peripheral region of the plotted area, 
whereas fluoroquinolones, having more ‘drug-like’ features, are located 
among the drug bulk (Fig. 5). With no defined optimal physicochemical 
space for TB drugs, chemistry for the discovery of new scaffolds should 
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be less restricted and more diverse. At the same time, the wide scatter 
within the PCA plot may reflect to some extent the fact that most TB 
drugs were discovered several decades ago without much consideration 
of optimal physicochemical and other drug-like features. 

Although antibacterial agents are generally quite polar, water-soluble 
molecules, the question is whether TB medicinal chemistry should try to 
engineer the physicochemical characteristics of newer molecules or 
screening libraries towards a common parameter such as polarity. In 
light of this question it is worth considering that TMC207, even with its 
lipophilic nature (logD at pH 6.0 is 5.14), has potent bactericidal activities. 
Therefore, biasing our library screens towards compounds with a particu- 
lar physicochemical parameter could actually be detrimental and decrease 
the diversity of our screening campaigns and chemistry. Nevertheless, a 
detailed understanding of the influence of polarity on drug penetration 
into the highly impermeable mycobacterium cell wall (for example, 
Mycobacterium smegmatis is about 20 times less permeable than 
Escherichia coli) may guide us to improved permeability. An important 
question is how the unique mycobacterial membrane architecture, with its 
high lipid content, influences drug uptake and efflux compared to the cell 
walls of other Gram-positive and Gram-negative bacteria. 


Targeting host-pathogen signalling pathways 

Subversion of host-cell signalling pathways is one of the strategies used 
by pathogenic mycobacteria to survive long term in host cells**. As such, 
targeting the key signalling molecules, either bacterial- or host-derived, 
may lead to new antimycobacterial therapies. 
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Figure 5 | Two-dimensional representation of chemical space of the anti-TB 
drugs. To understand the physicochemical space occupied by TB compounds, 
we studied 14 different physicochemical features of TB drugs and compared these 
properties to 1,663 marketed non-antibacterial unique compounds identified 
from the Prous Integrity database. The physicochemical parameters calculated 
using the Molecular Operating Environment software (MOE)” were: log of the 
octanol/water partition coefficient (lipophilicity evaluated by SlogP), molecular 
weight, number of hydrogen bond donors and hydrogen bond acceptors, number 
of rotatable bonds, topological polar surface area, solubility, atomic 
polarizabilities, absolute atomic polarizabilities, connectivity topological index, 
density, radius, petitjean (diameter — radius)/diameter) and molecular 
refractivity. A PCA analysis, a mathematical procedure that transforms a number 
of (possibly) correlated variables into a number of uncorrelated variables called 
principal components, was done using a software program (SIMCA-P+ 12; 
Umetrics)”. A PCA analysis was carried out using the 14 calculated properties 
mentioned earlier and variation in the properties between the compounds is 
mapped onto two axes, principal components PC1 and PC2, which contain most 
of the variance (in this case 70% for PC1 and PC2 combined). The axes are linear 
combinations of the original 14 properties and each data point in the two- 
dimensional graph corresponds to one compound. The complete graph shows 
the chemical space occupied by the different compounds. This figure indicates 
that TB drugs are widely distributed within the chemical space. 
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On the basis of the knowledge that M. tuberculosis has 11 serine/ 
threonine kinases and several other ATP- (or GTP-)using enzymes, 
researchers have screened enriched kinase libraries for inhibition of 
mycobacterial growth in vitro or in macrophages, with limited success. 
However, a recent kinase library screen in E. coli led to the identification 
of a pyridopyrimidine scaffold as a competitive inhibitor of the ATP- 
binding site of acetyl-coenzyme-A carboxylase*’. For mycobacteria, the 
search for kinase inhibitors with potent in vitro bactericidal activity has 
not been successful, although chemical optimization towards the 
uniquely conserved ATP-binding pockets of protein kinase G did identify 
a new chemical scaffold, tetra-hydro-benzothiophene (AX20017), but 
with activity restricted to infected macrophages” (Fig. 6). A related con- 
cept within bacterial research is to identify inhibitors of bacterial viru- 
lence factors or host targets that can modulate pathogen survival inside 
the infected cells. Recently, it was revealed that the innate immune res- 
ponse within macrophages can be modulated by specifically inhibiting 
the mycobacterial tyrosine phosphatase (mptpB), which blocks host 
ERK1/2 and P38 signalling and promotes intramacrophage survival of 
mycobacteria” (Fig. 6). At the same time, genome-wide RNA inter- 
ference screening has identified key host kinase networks and an autop- 
hagic/xenophagic machinery that is severely inhibited on mycobacterial 
infection’*. This research showed that pharmacological activation of the 
xenophagic pathway in infected macrophages by certain drugs led to the 
killing of intracellular mycobacteria. However, in the absence of any in 
vivo validation and also any extracellular bactericidal activity, such drugs, 
if proven to be clinically efficacious, would probably be used in an 
adjunctive therapy along with a direct antibacterial agent. It is not known 
if the intracellular dwelling of mycobacteria contributes to its prolonged 
treatment duration and whether strategies targeting host-cell factors will 
lead to better bactericidal activity and shorter treatment time in patients. 


In vivo screens and preclinical validation 


Animal models that mimic various metabolic stages of human infection 
have proven to be extremely important for TB drug discovery as some 
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Figure 6 | Representative underexplored and new chemical scaffolds. Some 
of the chemical structures shown are mentioned in the text. CPZEN-45, a 
streptomyces-derived natural product, is a semi-synthetic nucleoside antibiotic 
from the caprazamycin family with TB activity”. Re-engineering of 
riminophenazine’s chemical scaffold can lead to interesting energy metabolism 
inhibitors with the potential to kill non-replicating bacilli. 
Azamethylquinolones have demonstrated activity on mycobacteria and further 
chemical optimization may lead to interesting lead candidates hopefully with 
better resistance profiles”. 
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functions deemed to be essential in vitro (such as mycobacterial glycolysis) 
are not essential in vivo’. However, no animal model is perfect as each 
model only incompletely reproduces different aspects of human disease. 
The mouse model is considered imperfect because certain elements of 
human disease pathogenesis such as organized granulomas, caseous nec- 
rosis and hypoxia are not replicated’. In the absence of these features, the 
challenging question is whether the mycobacterial metabolic repertoire 
present in mice is less heterogeneous than in humans? Despite not exactly 
replicating the host-tissue microenvironment, the mouse model has 
served as a cost-effective tool to assess the bactericidal and sterilizing 
potencies of individual drugs and drug combinations”. 

The mouse model was recently also used to identify bacterial targets 
that impair or enhance mycobacterial persistence upon treatment with 
isoniazid*’. Such an approach illustrates the potential role of mouse model 
screens for identifying factors responsible for drug tolerance, which could 
be easily missed in regular in vitro screens. At the same time, a key feature 
of mouse models that is not properly understood is to what extent the 
route of administration of TB inocula determines the relapse rates upon 
drug withdrawal*. Alternative animals such as guinea pigs, rabbits and 
even cynomolgus monkeys have been used as preclinical models as they 
mimic TB disease pathogenesis better than mice with features such as 
hypoxic lesions and solid necrotic granulomas. Although guinea pigs do 
not acquire TB naturally, it was the first TB infection model to be used in 
1944, when the efficacy of streptomycin was tested in just four animals 
before treating patients*’. We still need rigorous studies comparing the 
bactericidal and sterilizing efficacy of different drug regimens in different 
animal models infected by different routes of infection, to enhance our 
ability to predict treatment outcomes in clinical trials and to validate the 
models themselves. Only after we have shown for several drug classes that 
animal model studies are congruent with efficacy seen in clinical trials will 
we achieve confidence in their predictive power. 

Advances in imaging technologies that can map, in real time, the 
response of individual granulomas to drug treatment will facilitate our 
understanding of TB pathogenesis and may also help in developing 
better models to assess relapses. Live imaging tools were recently used 
to reveal the initial events leading to granuloma formation in a zebrafish 
model upon infection with Mycobacterium marinum™ and, in another 
instance, the lungs of patients with pulmonary TB were imaged to study 
the progression of disease after two months of chemotherapy”. 


Evolving science of TB clinical development 


A challenge in the clinical development of new TB therapies is the lack of 
specific biomarkers or surrogate endpoints that are sensitive and specific 
enough to reliably predict success or failure early in the course of treat- 
ment. Historically, clinical development of TB drugs has relied heavily 
on early bactericidal activity (EBA) trials, which measured reduction in 
bacterial load in the sputum of patients within 2-5 days of treatment”’. 
The EBA kinetics of newer TB drugs such as TMC207 do not seem to 
follow the fast bactericidal activity observed with isoniazid and rifam- 
picin and therefore studies with treatment durations of less than one 
week may be less informative for experimental agents showing a delayed 
bactericidal response*’. Such delayed responses may be due to time- 
dependent killing, or a killing mechanism that requires depletion of 
energy reserves, or to physicochemical properties of the drug that delay 
its distribution to the bacilli in target sites. On the other hand, EBA 
studies of more than 2 weeks using monotherapy may be considered 
unethical because of the likelihood of the emergence of resistance. 

In the second phase of clinical development, experimental drugs are 
administered over 8 weeks, on top of a standardized regimen, to estimate 
the effect of the drug(s) being tested on time to sputum conversion 
(positive to negative mycobacterial growth in patient sputum samples). 
In this setting, strong bactericidal activity and safety is a prerequisite for 
the further extension of therapy to more than 6-12 months for drug- 
susceptible (DS-)TB and 12-24 months for MDR-TB. A lengthy follow- 
up period (up to 2 years after the end of treatment) is needed to access 
the primary clinical endpoint of sterilization as measured by relapse 
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rates. The absence of any other validated surrogate endpoints or bio- 
markers immensely extends the clinical development timelines and this 
is preventing any rapid progress in the field and at the same time sub- 
stantially increasing the costs of running these trials. Sputum conversion 
to negativity after 2 or 6 months of treatment for DS- or MDR-TB, 
respectively, may give an early indication of microbiological steriliza- 
tion®**’. Although this sputum conversion rate probably represents the 
best surrogate marker for estimating the sterilizing efficacy of a regimen, 
it has been recently observed in mice that bactericidal potency of a 
regimen does not necessarily predict its sterilizing potency” and, as 
such, culture status after 2 or 6 months of therapy still needs further 
validation, particularly in diverse patient populations”. 

One of the factors that might explain the discrepancy between bac- 
tericidal and sterilizing activities is the heterogeneous nature of the 
bacterial population in patients with differential growth rates. Recent 
clinical trial data confirmed the increased sensitivity of liquid cultures 
(for example, mycobacteria growth indicator tube) to detect sputum TB 
bacilli, as compared to solid cultures*’”, clearly indicating that even 
sputum samples may contain different subpopulations of TB bacilli with 
different growth kinetics. It remains to be seen to what extent cultivation 
of sputum samples on liquid cultures will allow a more accurate estima- 
tion of the sterilizing activity of a regimen. 

To accelerate TB drug development and reduce the long clinical 
development path, research into non-sputum biomarkers, such as bac- 
terial DNA sequences in urine samples or host-derived markers, such as 
toll-like receptor activation, should be prioritized. The recently identified 
interferon-inducible blood transcriptional TB signature, which correlates 
with the extent of disease in active TB and diminishes upon treatment, 
has great potential as a diagnostic and prognostic tool®’. This TB sig- 
nature was also observed in a subset of 10-20% of patients with latent TB 
and may identify those individuals who will develop active disease, and 
thereby facilitate targeted preventative therapy. Such biomarkers need 
further validation to determine if they are sufficiently sensitive and spe- 
cific to allow monitoring of therapy responses in adults with active TB, or 
in individuals who are at risk of TB reactivation, or in children with active 
TB but who often do not excrete mycobacteria in their sputum”. 


Drug combination trials and standardization of regimens 

At present, the global TB development pipeline has nine candidates, but a 
key issue is how to develop them concomitantly in combination trials to 
identify the best regimen in the shortest period of time. In this regard, a 
recent initiative (Critical Path to New TB Regimens (CPTR)), involving 
several pharmaceutical companies and nongovernmental organizations, 
aspires to the development of new regimens of investigational drugs with 
existing TB drugs or drug candidates to avoid developing each drug 
sequentially and thereby shortening the development timelines that might 
otherwise spread over decades™. The CPTR approach will undoubtedly 
lead to improved efficiencies, but only if we can identify drugs that share 
similar or non-interfering pharmacokinetic features, synergistic or simply 
additive mechanisms of action, and non-overlapping toxicity profiles. For 
instance, some TB drugs in clinical development (moxifloxacin) have 
cardiovascular risks (prolonged QT intervals), and combining them with 
another drug with a similar liability will raise safety concerns. Even 
drugs with different mechanisms of action may interact synergistically 
or antagonistically with each other, and may even induce cross-resistance 
by common efflux mechanisms. 


Reassessment and time for acceleration 

Recent research into the pathogenesis of M. tuberculosis has led to the 
identification of a range of bacterial pathogenic mechanisms that permit 
it to escape certain host-control measures®. To counteract this we need 
innovative tools including newer drugs, vaccines, and improved diagnostics 
and biomarkers. The ultimate goal of the TB drug discovery effort is to 
eradicate both active and latent disease, possibly within a few weeks, like 
other more common bacterial infections. However, there are tremendous 
challenges to achieving this goal considering our lack of understanding of 
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how to target heterogeneous M. tuberculosis populations using a single 
drug or a drug combination. In this regard, it is helpful to consider that 
TB in humans is a disease of subpopulations, with each population requir- 
ing a different drug or therapeutic approach. At the same time, it still 
remains to be determined to what extent M. tuberculosis persisters, which 
are phenotypically and stochastically antibiotic resistant®, determine 
relapse rates following a drug’s withdrawal. Any future drug discovery 
efforts should address the questions of how the goal of shortening the 
treatment durations can be linked to drug activity on latent or persistent 
bacterial populations. We still do not know if disrupting their energized 
membranes or targeting key anaerobic respiratory components such as 
those involved in energy generation can effectively kill these persisters. 

At present, drug treatment developments show some promise owing 
to a renewed interest from pharmaceutical companies in researching 
new drugs, coupled with effective support from governmental and non- 
governmental organizations. The TB vaccine pipeline is also showing 
progress, with seven vaccine candidates currently in clinical develop- 
ment including candidates being evaluated in paediatric populations”. 
However, we still need more drugs and vaccines to move from discovery 
into the development pipeline because of the high rate of drug attrition 
in clinical development and the potential for post-approval failures. 
Importantly, we also need more drugs from different classes so as to 
enable the creation of successful drug regimens, and realize the World 
Health Organization’s and United Nations millennium development 
goal of halting the incidence, prevalence and death rates associated with 
TB by 2015 and eliminating the disease altogether by 2050°. However, 
any new drug or vaccine for TB will fail to make a significant impact if it 
is not accompanied by proper support from local healthcare systems. 
And finally, a key societal and economic challenge will be to ensure the 
proper access of these drugs or vaccines to the patients most in need in 
resource-poor countries. 
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A critical role for IGF-II in memory 
consolidation and enhancement 


Dillon Y. Chen', Sarah A. Stern', Ana Garcia-Osta!t, Bernadette Saunier -Rebori”, Gabriella Pollonini!, 
Dhananjay Bambah-Mukkut, Robert D. Blitzer”? & Cristina M. Alberini! 


We report that, in the rat, administering insulin-like growth factor II (IGF-II, also known as IGF2) significantly enhances 
memory retention and prevents forgetting. Inhibitory avoidance learning leads to an increase in hippocampal expression of 
IGF-II, which requires the transcription factor CCAAT enhancer binding protein $ and is essential for memory 
consolidation. Furthermore, injections of recombinant IGF-II into the hippocampus after either training or memory 
retrieval significantly enhance memory retention and prevent forgetting. To be effective, IGF-II needs to be 
administered within a sensitive period of memory consolidation. IGF-II-dependent memory enhancement requires 
IGF-II receptors, new protein synthesis, the function of activity-regulated cytoskeletal-associated protein and 
glycogen-synthase kinase 3 (GSK3). Moreover, it correlates with a significant activation of synaptic GSK3B and 
increased expression of GluR1 (also known as GRIA1) o-amino-3-hydroxy-5-methyl-4-isoxasolepropionic acid 
receptor subunits. In hippocampal slices, IGF-II promotes IGF-II receptor-dependent, persistent long-term potentiation 
after weak synaptic stimulation. Thus, IGF-II may represent a novel target for cognitive enhancement therapies. 


Elucidating the mechanisms of memory enhancement is critical for 
the development of cognitive enhancement therapies. Memory 
strengthening and persistence depend on consolidation, a process 
whereby newly learned information, which is initially labile, becomes 
stronger and resilient to disruption’. This process recruits evolutio- 
narily conserved de novo RNA and protein syntheses, the function of 
members of the cAMP response element binding protein (CREB) and 
CCAAT enhancer binding protein (C/EBP) transcription factor 
families**, and correlates with synaptic structural changes*’. Stable 
memories can again become fragile if retrieved, and undergo a process 
of reconsolidation that, like the initial consolidation, requires de novo 
RNA and protein synthesis, CREB and C/EBP®”’ to re-stabilize®. The 
identity of the target genes regulated by CREB and C/EBP is still largely 
unknown. Studies in liver and other tissues show that C/EBP binding 
sites are present in promoters of IGF-II’, a growth factor that is 
expressed in the brain but is still poorly characterized. 

IGF-II is a mitogenic polypeptide, which together with insulin and 
insulin-like growth factor 1 (IGF-I, also known as IGF1) belongs to the 
IGF/IGFBP (IGEF/IGF binding protein) system. This system is import- 
ant in normal somatic growth and development, tissue repair and 
regeneration throughout the lifespan'”'’. IGF-II, the less characterized 
member of the family, is expressed in the brain both during develop- 
ment and in adulthood and declines with ageing”. In the adult brain, it 
is the most abundantly expressed of the IGFs", and its relative con- 
centration is highest in the hippocampus’*. Given that IGF-II is a 
putative C/EBP target gene, we investigated its expression and func- 
tional role in memory formation. 


C/EBPB-dependent IGF-II expression is regulated by 
training 

In previous studies, we showed that inhibitory avoidance (IA) training 
induces a significant increase in hippocampal C/EBP§, which starts 
between 6 and 9h after training, lasts for at least 28h and returns to 
baseline by 48h after training'* (Supplementary Fig. 1). Here we 


tested whether C/EBPB regulates the expression of the putative target 
gene IGF-II. The numeric values, and number of animals per group 
(n) of all experiments are shown in Supplementary Tables. Northern 
blot analysis showed that, compared to controls that were exposed to 
the box without foot shock and either euthanized immediately after 
(Oh—) or at paired time points (no shock, —), the hippocampal 
expression of IGF-IJ mRNA did not change at 6 and 9 h but increased 
significantly at 20 h and had a strong trend towards an increase at 36 h 
after training (Fig. la). 

Quantitative PCR with reverse transcription (qRT-PCR) analyses 
of mRNA extracts confirmed the significant increase of IGF-II mRNA 
20h after training compared to no-shock and 0 h— controls whereas, 
in the same extracts, [IGF-I mRNA remained unchanged (Fig. 1b). 

Quantitative western blot analyses with an anti-IGF-II antibody 
that specifically recognizes IGF-II and not IGF-I (Supplementary 
Fig. 2) showed that hippocampal levels of IGF-II protein significantly 
increased at 20, but not at 72 or 96h after training, compared to both 
time-matched unpaired and 0h-— controls (Fig. 1c). The unpaired 
control protocol temporally dissociates, within subject, context and 
foot shock exposure by 1 h, and does not produce long-term IA memory 
(Supplementary Fig. 3). Thus, IA training leads to an increase in IGF-II 
that temporally overlaps that of C/EBPB™*. 

We next investigated whether the IGF-II increase requires C/EBPB. 
Previous studies have established that hippocampal bilateral injection 
of C/EBPB antisense oligodeoxynucleotide (B-ODN), 5h after IA 
training, blocks the training-dependent C/EBP induction and com- 
pletely disrupts memory consolidation’’. Using this injection protocol 
and quantitative western blot analyses we found that, compared to 
control scrambled ODN (SC-ODN), B-ODN completely disrupted 
the training-induced IGF-II increase without changing the IGF-II 
expression in unpaired control rats 24h after training (Fig. 1d). 
Chromatin immunoprecipitation of hippocampal extracts confirmed 
that C/EBPB binds in vivo to a C/EBPB consensus sequence in the 
promoter region of the rat IGF-II exon 1 (Supplementary Fig. 4). Thus, 
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Figure 1 | C/EBPf-dependent IGF-II expression significantly increases 
following training. a, Northern blot examples and densitometric analyses of 
IGF-II (cyclophilin-normalized). Data are expressed as mean percentage 
+s.e.m. of 0h— (one-way ANOVA comparing all groups Fg,59 = 2.46, 

P = 0.0249, post hoc t-test *P < 0.05). b, Real-time PCR of hippocampal IGF-II 
and IGF-I mRNA (18S RNA-normalized). Data are expressed as mean fold 
change +s.e.m. of 20h—/0h— (Student’s t-test ***P < 0.0001). c, Western 
blot analyses of hippocampal IGF-II from 0 h—, unpaired (Un) and trained (+) 
rats euthanized 20, 72 or 96h later (actin-normalized). Data are expressed as 
mean percentage +s.e.m. of 0h— (one-way ANOVA comparing 0h—, 20 Un 
and 20h+ Fy 29 = 4.69, P = 0.0172, Newman-Keuls post hoc test, *P < 0.05). 
d, Western blot analysis of hippocampal IGF-II from trained or Un rats injected 
with either SC-ODN or B-ODN 5h post-training and euthanized 24h post- 
training (actin-normalized). Data are expressed as mean percentage +s.e.m. of 
SC-ODN-Un (two-way ANOVA F;19 = 4.62, P = 0.0447 for interaction, 
F319 = 1.45, P = 0.2434 for ODN-treatment, F),19 = 6.46, P = 0.0199 for 
training-paradigm, Bonferroni post hoc **P < 0.01;*P < 0.05). 


IA training leads to an increase in hippocampal C/EBPf that regulates 
a downstream increase in IGF-II. 


Limited temporal requirement of IGF-II during memory 
consolidation 

We then investigated the functional kinetic of hippocampal IGF-II 
during IA memory consolidation. Bilateral injections of IGF-II ODN 
antisense (IGF-II-ODN) were used to selectively knockdown the IGF-II 
expression in the dorsal hippocampus. Injection either immediately or 
8h after training, or at both time points, showed that double, but not 
single, injections of IGF-II-ODN significantly disrupted memory reten- 
tion at 24h after training, compared to SC-ODN (Fig. 2a, Sup- 
plementary Fig. 5). Quantitative RT-PCR confirmed that, compared 
to SC-ODN, double injections of IGF-II-ODN selectively and signifi- 
cantly decreased the levels of IGF-II, but not of IGF-I mRNA, 16h after 
training (Supplementary Fig. 6). IGF-II-ODN doubly injected at 24 
and 32h after training, compared to SC-ODN, significantly disrupted 
memory retention at 48 h after training (Fig. 2a) and re-training of the 
amnesic rats resulted in normal memory retention 24 h after re-training 
(Fig. 2a), thus excluding hippocampal damage or non-specific effects. 
However, IGF-II-ODN doubly injected at 96 and 104h after training 
did not affect memory retention 24 h later (Fig. 2a). The amnesia caused 
by IGF-II-ODN double injections was rescued by the co-administration 
of recombinant IGF-II, but not IGF-I (Fig. 2b), further proving 
that IGF-II expression is essential for [A memory consolidation. 
Furthermore, whereas IGF-I had no effect (compare SC-ODN/IGF-I 
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Figure 2 | Hippocampal IGF-II is required for memory consolidation. 
Schedules shown above figures. a, Mean latency +s.e.m. of rats given double 
hippocampal injections (|) of SC-ODN or IGF-II-ODN (one-way ANOVA for 
treatment Fs 47 = 2.54, P = 0.043, post hoc Student’s t-test * P< 0.05 for 
0h/8h and 24h/32h). b, Mean latency +s.e.m. of rats given double 
hippocampal injections (|) of SC-ODN or IGF-II-ODN with either IGF-II or 
IGF-I (two-way ANOVA F;,33 = 4.29, P = 0.0468 for interaction, F\,3; = 6.34, 
P= 0.173 for ODN-treatment, F, 3; = 11.38, P< 0.0021 for IGF-treatment, 
Bonferroni post hoc **P < 0.01). 


from Fig. 2b and SC-ODN from Fig. 2a), IGF-II seemed to enhance 
memory retention, although the effect was not significant, possibly 
because the testing latency was cut-off at 540s. 

We concluded that hippocampal IGF-II has a critical role for IA 
memory consolidation during a limited time window that lasts for 
more than one but less than 4 days. 


IGF-II significantly enhances memory and prevents 
forgetting 

Because of the tendency towards memory enhancement in our IGF-II 
rescue experiment (Fig. 2b), we tested whether exogenously admini- 
stered IGF-II into the hippocampus immediately after training modu- 
lates memory strength. The latency cut-off time was raised to 900s. 
Bilateral injections of IGF-II immediately after training significantly 
and persistently enhanced memory retention at 24h and 7 days, com- 
pared to IGF-I or vehicle (Fig. 3a). This enhancement was not due toa 
non-specific locomotor effect (Supplementary Fig. 7). 

The IGF-II-mediated memory enhancement was dose-dependent 
(Supplementary Fig. 8): hippocampal injections of 25 or 2.5 ng, like 
250 ng, immediately after training incrementally enhanced memory 
retention at 24h. 

Finally, hippocampal injection of IGF-II immediately after training 
significantly enhanced memory retention tested 3 weeks later when 
the latency of vehicle-injected rats was not significantly different from 
acquisition, indicating that IGF-II prevents forgetting (Fig. 3b). 

The IGF-II effect generalized to another memory task, contextual fear 
conditioning. Bilateral hippocampal injection of IGF-II immediately after 
contextual-auditory fear conditioning training significantly enhanced 
contextual fear conditioning retention 24h later, without affecting 
auditory fear conditioning tested 48 h after training (Fig. 3c). No dif- 
ference in baseline freezing was found between groups before foot 
shock delivery (Fig. 3c). 

Finally, because IA consolidation also critically involves the amyg- 
dala'®, we tested the effect of bilateral IGF-II injections into the amyg- 
dala immediately after training, but found no effect at testing 24h 
later (Fig. 3d). Hence, IGF-II in the hippocampus acts as a strong 
memory enhancer and also prevents forgetting. 
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Figure 3 | Hippocampal post-training IGF-II administration enhances 
memory and prevents forgetting. Schedules shown above figures. a, Mean 
latency +s.e.m. of trained rats given hippocampal injection (|) of vehicle, IGF- 
II or IGF-I and tested 24h and 7 days later (two-way ANOVA F) 3g = 0.44, 
P= 0.6463 for interaction, F,33 = 26.7, P< 0.0001 for treatment, F133 = 4.24, 
P = 0.0466 for test, Bonferroni post hoc test **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001). 

b, Mean latency +s.e.m. of trained rats given an hippocampal injection (|) of 
vehicle or IGF-II (acq: acquisition latency; Student’s t-test *P = 0.0261). 

c, Mean percentage freezing of trained rats injected with vehicle or IGF-II 
(Student’s t-test *P < 0.0434). d, Mean latency +s.e.m. of trained rats given 
bilateral amygdala injection (|) of vehicle or IGF-II. 


IGF-II-mediated memory enhancement: effect on 
reconsolidation 


An established memory, resilient to disruption, becomes again labile 
and undergoes another protein-synthesis-dependent reconsolidation 
process if retrieved’”"*. Bilateral hippocampal injection of IGF-II 24h 
after training had no effect on memory retention tested at 48 h (Fig. 4a). 
However, if 24 h after training IGF-II was given after memory retrieval 
(Test 1), memory retention was significantly enhanced 24 h later (Final 
test, Fig. 4a). 

Studies in IA and other types of learning'?**, but not all**, have 
shown that reconsolidation is temporally limited. [A memory under- 
goes protein-synthesis-dependent reconsolidation if retrieved 2 or 
7 days after training but not 2 or 4 weeks after training”. Hence, we 
asked whether the enhancing effect of IGF-II is also temporally 
restricted, and coincides with the reconsolidation-sensitive temporal 
window. Bilateral hippocampal injection of IGF-II immediately after 
retrieval (Test 1), 2 weeks after training, did not change memory 
retention tested 1 day later, compared to vehicle (Final test, Fig. 4b). 
Hence, hippocampal IGF-II-mediated memory enhancement occurs 
only within the temporal window during which IA memory under- 
goes reconsolidation. 


Mechanisms underlying IGF-II-mediated memory 
enhancement 

IGF-II activates both IGF-I and IGF-II receptors, but with different 
affinity’*. To determine whether IGF-II-mediated memory enhance- 
ment recruits one or both of these receptors, we tested the effect of 
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Figure 4 | Post-retrieval IGF-II administration enhances memory and the 
effect is temporally limited. Schedules shown above figures. a, Mean latency 
+s.e.m. of trained rats, tested 24h post-training and, immediately after, 
injected (|) with IGF-II or IGF-I. Non-reactivated rats (NoR) were trained and 
injected (|) without testing. Rats were tested 48 h post-training (two-way 
ANOVA Fi 96 = 5.67, P = 0.0249 for interaction, F256 = 9.82, P = 0.0042 for 
treatment, F, 56 = 13.67, P= 0.0001 for test, Bonferroni post hoc **P < 0.01, 
*P < 0.001). b, Mean latency ~ s.e.m. of trained rats, tested 14 days post- 
training and, immediately after, injected (|) with vehicle or IGF-II; memory 
was tested 15 days after training. 


IGF-I and IGF-II receptor (R) selective inhibitors. Specific inhibitors 
of IGF-IIR (anti-IGF-IIR antibody) but not IGF-IR (JB1) co-injected 
with IGF-II completely abolished the memory enhancement com- 
pared to respective controls (Fig. 5a). The inhibitors alone did not 
affect memory retention (Fig. 5a). 

Similarly to the antisense experiments, compared to control IgG, a 
single bilateral hippocampal injection of anti-IGF-IIR antibody imme- 
diately after training did not affect memory retention (Fig. 5a), whereas 
double injections, immediately and 8h after training, caused a com- 
plete amnesia 24h after training (Fig. 5b). 

We next asked whether IGF-II-mediated memory enhancement 
recruits new protein synthesis. Because memory consolidation per 
se requires new protein synthesis in the hippocampus, blocking pro- 
tein synthesis in IGF-II-injected rats after training would not be 
informative. However, because new protein synthesis is not required 
in the hippocampus for IA reconsolidation"’, we tested the effect of 
protein synthesis inhibition on retrieval-dependent IGF-I-mediated 
memory enhancement. 

Bilateral hippocampal co-injection of IGF-II and the protein syn- 
thesis inhibitor anisomycin immediately after Test 1, 24h after training, 
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memory consolidation and IGF-II-mediated enhancement. Schedules 
shown above figures. a, Mean latency +s.e.m. of trained rats injected (|) with 
vehicle, IGF-II, IGF-I/anti-IGF-IIR, IGF-II/JB1, anti-IGF-IIR or JB1 (one-way 
ANOVA F549 = 3.82, P = 0.0023, Newman-Keuls post hoc test *P < 0.05 
**P < 0.01). b, Mean latency +s.e.m. of trained rats given double injections of 
IgG or anti-IGF-IIR antibody (Student’s t-test **P < 0.0041). c, Mean latency 
+s.e.m. of rats trained, tested then injected (|) with vehicle, IGF-II or IGF- 

II + anisomycin (two-way ANOVA F>,34 = 5.25, P = 0.0103 for interaction, 
F334 = 4.68, P = 0.0161 for treatment, F, 34 = 13.7, P = 0.0008 for test, 
Bonferroni post hoc **P < 0.01,***P < 0.001). d, Mean latency +s.e.m. of rats 
trained, tested and injected (|) with vehicle + SC-ODN, vehicle + Arc-ODN, 
IGF-II + SC-ODN, or IGF-II + Arc-ODN (two-way ANOVA F113 = 7.8; 
P= 0.0119 for interaction, F, 13 = 17.3, P = 0.0006 for ODN-treatment, 

Fi1g = 12.3, P = 0.0025 for vehicle + IGF-II treatment, Bonferroni post hoc 
P< 0,001). 


showed that anisomycin, compared to vehicle, completely disrupted the 
IGF-I]-mediated memory enhancement tested 24h later (Fig. 5c) with- 
out changing the training-induced retention levels. Hence, memory 
enhancement, but not reconsolidation, requires hippocampal de novo 
protein synthesis. 

To begin identifying which proteins are required for the memory 
enhancement, we investigated the role of C/EBP®. Bilateral hippo- 
campal injection of B-ODN 5h after retrieval (Test 1) did not affect 
the IGF-II-mediated memory enhancement tested 48 h after training 
(Supplementary Fig. 9). The timing of the ODN injections was based 
on previous kinetics studies showing maximal disruptive effect of 
B-ODN”"*. To test whether a prolonged B-ODN treatment could 
affect the post-retrieval IGF-II-mediated memory enhancement we 
injected B-ODNs at both 1h before and 5h after reactivation. This 
treatment, compared to control SC-ODN, also failed to affect the IGF- 
II-mediated memory enhancement (Supplementary Fig. 9), indi- 
cating that, although de novo protein synthesis is critical for memory 
enhancement, C/EBP® is not. 

We therefore hypothesized that the protein synthesis-mediated 
enhancement may recruit synaptic rather than cell-wide, transcrip- 
tional mechanisms. One rapidly regulated translation known to occur 
at activated synapses and critical for long-term plasticity and memory 
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is that of activity-regulated cytoskeletal-associated protein (Arc)”. 
Bilateral hippocampal injection of Arc antisense (Arc-ODN), com- 
pared to relative SC-ODN, 1h before retrieval (Test 1), completely 
blocked the post-retrieval IGF-II-mediated memory enhancement, 
without affecting the basal level of the memory 2 days after training 
(Fig. 5d). 

Thus, IGF-II-mediated enhancement requires IGF-II, but not IGF-I 
receptors. Furthermore, retrieval-dependent IGF-II-mediated enhance- 
ment requires de novo protein synthesis and Arc but not C/EBPf, 
indicating that it may use synaptic rather than cell-wide-regulatory 
mechanisms. 

Memory consolidation requires the CREB-C/EBP-dependent gene 
cascade’. In IA, both CREB phosphorylation at Ser 133 (pCREB) and 
the expression of C/EBPf are significantly increased in the hippocampus 
for more than 20h after training’*. We examined whether IGF-II- 
mediated memory enhancement following training correlates with an 
enhanced hippocampal activation of the CREB-C/EBP pathway. 
Quantitative western blot analyses confirmed that training significantly 
increased both pCREB and C/EBPf levels in the hippocampus 20h 
later'* (trained-vehicle vs naive-vehicle, Fig. 6a). Compared to vehicle, 
IGF-II treatment immediately after training resulted in only a tendency 
towards a further increase in both markers (Fig. 6a). Thus, IGF-II- 
mediated memory enhancement does not correlate with significant 
enhancement in the activation of the CREB-C/EBP cascade, strengthen- 
ing our hypothesis that IGF-I-regulated mechanisms may be synaptic 
rather than cell-wide. We therefore investigated the synaptic expression 
levels of GluR1 and GluR2 (also known as GRIA2) AMPA receptor 
subunits. Synaptic GluR1 AMPA receptors levels have been shown to 
increase rapidly following IA training and have a critical role in con- 
solidation’®”’. Furthermore, AMPA receptor subunit synaptic traffick- 
ing is known to accompany both long-term potentiation (LTP) and 
long-term depression (LTD)”*. 

Quantitative western blot analyses of synaptoneurosomal extract 
(see Supplementary Fig. 10 for the biochemical characterization) 
revealed that there was an increase in synaptic GluR1 30 min after 
training compared to naive, which, however, was not significant, 
probably due to the relatively low shock intensity used (Fig. 6b). 
Importantly, synaptic GluR1 levels were significantly increased in 
trained rats treated with IGF-II compared to vehicle. This increase 
was completely abolished by anti-IGF-IIR antibody. On the other 
hand, GluR2 levels remained unchanged across groups. 

Previous studies reported that AMPA receptor trafficking and dend- 
ritic expression of GluR1 in neurons are regulated by GSK3 (ref. 29 ) 
and, interestingly, IGF-II has been implicated in GSK3 regulation’®. As 
depicted in Fig. 6c, the IGF-II-mediated significant increase of GluR1 
was paralleled by a significant synaptic activation of GSK3B (measured 
by its dephosphorylation at Ser 9, ref. 31), which was also completely 
abolished by anti-IGF-IIR antibody. Furthermore, whereas blocking 
hippocampal GSK3 function with pretraining injection of the inhibitor 
SB216763 completely disrupted [A memory retention (data not shown), 
the same treatment delivered immediately after retrieval (Test 1) selec- 
tively eliminated the IGF-II-mediated enhancement tested 2 days after 
training (Test 2) without affecting memory reconsolidation (Fig. 6d). 

Thus, IGF-I-dependent memory enhancement requires the activa- 
tion of GSK3B and correlates with increased synaptic expression of 
GluR1. 


IGF-II facilitates long-term potentiation (LTP) 

To determine whether the effect of IGF-II was generalized to long-term 
synaptic plasticity, we tested the effect of IGF-II on hippocampal LTP, 
which is widely regarded as a cellular correlate of long-term memory”. 
IGF-II was applied to acute hippocampal slices and both LTP in the 
Schaffer collateral pathway and basal synaptic transmission were 
investigated. As shown in Fig. 6e, a weak high-frequency stimulation 
(wHFS) elicited a transient synaptic potentiation that decayed to base- 
line within 100 min after induction (slope = 109.4 + 9.7%, calculated 
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Figure 6 | Mechanisms of IGF-II-mediated memory enhancement. IGF-II 
promotes LTP. a, Western blot analysis of hippocampal pCREB and C/EBPB 
from naive or trained rats injected (|) with vehicle or IGF-II and euthanized 
20h later (actin-normalized). Data are expressed as mean percentage +s.e.m. 
of naive-vehicle (one-way ANOVA, pCREB: Fy29 = 4.3, P = 0.0287, C/EBPB: 
F149 = 5.7, P= 0.0117, Newman-Keuls post hoc test, *P < 0.05). b, Western 
blot analysis of hippocampal GluR1 and GluR2 from naive or trained rats 
injected (|) with vehicle, IGF-II, IGF-II + anti-IGF-IIR antibody (actin- 
normalized). Data are expressed as mean percentage +s.e.m. of naive-vehicle 
(one way ANOVA F319 = 4.24, P = 0.0188, Newman-Keuls post hoc test 

*P < 0.05, **P < 0.01). c, Western blot analysis of hippocampal pGSK3B and 
GSK3B from the same extracts as in b (actin normalized). Data are expressed as 
percentage +s.e.m. of naive-vehicle (one-way ANOVA F3,19 = 4.93, P = 0.130, 
Newman-Keuls post hoc test * P< 0.05,**P < 0.01). d, Mean latency +s.e.m. 


as the average of the final 10 min of recording normalized to the full 
baseline period for each slice). When this weak stimulus was delivered 
in the presence of IGF-II, stable LTP was expressed (slope = 135.2 + 
6.6% of baseline). This enabling effect was completely blocked in slices 
that were pretreated with anti-IGF-IIR antibody (112.05 + 4.7%) 
(Fig. 6e). Neither IGF-II nor the anti-IGF-IIR antibody affected basal 
synaptic transmission (Supplementary Figs 11 and 12). 
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of rats trained, tested and injected (|) with vehicle, IGF-II, SB216763 (SB) or 
IGF-II + SB (two-way ANOVA F356 = 4.44, P = 0.0072 for interaction, 

F356 = 5.07, P = 0.0035 for treatment, F, 55 = 9.12, P = 0.0038 for test, 
Bonferroni post hoc **P < 0.01,***P < 0.001). e, Time-courses of field 
excitatory postsynaptic potentials (fEPSPs) in area CA1 stratum radiatum are 
shown with sample traces obtained during the baseline period, 2 min and 
100 min after the delivery of weak high frequency stimulation (WHFS) (grey 
traces, no WHFS; black traces, wHFS). Scale bars, 0.5 mV (y-axis) and 5 ms (x- 
axis), respectively. Left panel, in vehicle-treated slices, WHFS induced only 
transient potentiation that returned to baseline levels within 100 min. Middle 
panel, in the presence of IGF-II, the same protocol induced stable LTP 
(Student’s t-test P< 0.05). Right panel, in slices pretreated with antibodies 
against the IGFII receptor, IGF-II failed to facilitate the induction of stable LTP. 


Discussion 

Our study shows that memory retention can be enhanced, LTP pro- 
moted and forgetting prevented by the administration of IGF-II, a 
growth factor physiologically regulated following learning. IGF-II is 
endogenously upregulated following learning as a C/EBPP target gene 
and required in the hippocampus for memory consolidation during the 
first 1-2 days after training but not at later times, extending previous 
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conclusions’ that the transcription- and translation-dependent phase 
of IA consolidation in the dorsal hippocampus lasts for more than one, 
but less than 4 days. 

The effect of IGF-II as memory enhancer is temporally restricted to 
active phases induced by either learning or memory retrieval, generalized 
to different types of hippocampal-dependent memories and occurs with 
an acute treatment in low doses. 

The training-related IGF-II-dependent memory enhancement is 
restricted to a temporal window that lasts less than a day. However, 
at later times, the enhancing effect re-emerges if IGF-II is given in 
combination with memory retrieval, which is known to reactivate the 
memory and induce reconsolidation’”. The IGF-II effect following 
retrieval is also temporally limited and, in fact, restricted to a temporal 
window that overlaps with the reconsolidation sensitive period of 
IA”? Both retrieval-induced memory fragility and IGF-II-dependent 
enhancement require new protein synthesis but in different brain 
regions: the former in the amygdala’, the latter in the hippocampus. 
Hence, during the first 1-2 weeks after training, [A memory is in a 
sensitive period during which, if in an active state, it can be either 
significantly weakened or enhanced. These findings strengthen our 
previously proposed hypothesis that reconsolidation is a phase of a 
lingering consolidation process'’*’. We speculate that the retrieval- 
induced memory fragility mediated by amygdala mechanisms may be 
critical for promoting memory enhancement mediated by hippocampal 
mechanisms and that the temporal boundary of the sensitive period may 
reflect the hippocampal-cortical redistribution of memory storage**** or 
the multiple trace distribution of memory”. 

Intriguingly, the effect of IGF-II as memory enhancer is selectively 
mediated by IGF-II and not IGF-I receptors. IGF-IIR is identical to the 
mannose-6-phosphate (M6P) receptor’ and has a role in lysosomal 
enzyme trafficking, clearance and endocytosis-mediated degradation 
of IGF-II and possibly in transmembrane-receptor-mediated signal 
transduction" but, in general, little is known about its function in 
the brain. 

IGF-II-mediated memory enhancement is not paralleled by signifi- 
cant activation of pCREB or C/EBPB and does not functionally 
require C/EBP, but critically depends on GSK3 and Arc and is 
accompanied by a significant increase in synaptic GSK3f activation 
and GluR1 expression. Because C/EBPf is significantly upregulated 
for more than 28 h after training”, it is possible that this induction is 
sufficient to also mediate the memory enhancement. Alternatively, 
the enhancement may use mechanisms either downstream of C/EBPB 
or distinct from those mediating consolidation. Thus, the IGF-II- 
dependent enhancement might not recruit the activation of new cells, 
but rather uses those that have been transcriptionally ‘marked’ by 
training and target synaptic mechanisms, possibly those at activated 
synapses. One of these mechanisms might be GSK3-regulated GluR1 
synaptic mobilization, a hypothesis in line with previous reports of 
functional links between dendritic trafficking of GluR1 and GSK-3 
(ref. 29), as well as between GluR1 and Arc expression, synaptic 
plasticity and memory consolidation”. We cannot exclude that 
IGF-II-dependent memory enhancement may occur via recruitment 
of new cell activation, which however would be independently from 
the activation and function of CREB-C/EBP. 

Thus, IGF-II may be a novel target for cognitive enhancement 
therapies. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Inhibitory avoidance, contextual and auditory fear conditioning: all behavioural 
procedures were performed as described in refs 15,37,38. 

Cannulae implants, hippocampal and amygdala injections were done as described 
in refs 37,39. Chromatin immunoprecipitation (ChIP) was done as described in ref. 
40. Western, northern blot and PCR analyses were carried out as described in ref. 37. 
Electrophysiology methods were conducted as described in ref. 41. 

Statistical analysis: one- or two-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) followed by 
the Newman-Keuls or Bonferroni post hoc test, and Student’s t-test were used. 
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Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Animals. Long Evans adult male rats (Harlan) weighing between 200 and 250 g at 
the beginning of the experiments were used. Rats were housed individually on a 
12h light-dark cycle with ad libitum access to food and water. All experiments 
were done during the light cycle between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. All rats were handled 
for 2-3 min per day for 5 days before any behavioural procedure. All protocols 
complied with the National Institute of Health Guide for the Care and Use of 
Laboratory Animals and were approved by the Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
Animal Care Committees. 

Inhibitory avoidance (IA). IA was carried out as described previously'**’. The [A 
chamber (Med Associates) consisted ofa rectangular Perspex box divided into a safe 
compartment and a shock compartment. The safe compartment was white and 
illuminated, whereas the shock compartment was black and dark. Foot shocks were 
delivered to the grid floor of the shock chamber via a constant current scrambler 
circuit. The apparatus was located in a sound-attenuated, non-illuminated room. 
During training sessions, each rat was placed in the safe compartment with its head 
facing away from the door. After 10s, the door separating the compartments was 
automatically opened, allowing the rat access to the shock compartment; the rats 
usually enter the shock (dark) compartment within 10-20 s of the door opening. 
The door closed 1s after the rat entered the shock compartment, and a brief foot 
shock (0.6 mA for 2 s for all experiments except for those of Fig. 6a which was done 
at 0.9 mA) was administered. Latency to enter the shock compartment was taken in 
seconds as acquisition. The rat was then returned to its home cage and tested for 
memory retention at the designated time-point(s). Retention tests were done by 
placing the rat back in the safe compartment and measuring its latency to enter the 
shock compartment. Foot shocks were not administered on the retention tests, and 
testing was terminated at 540s or 900s as indicated in the figures. 

Controls consisted of rats that remained in their home cage (naive), rats 
exposed to the training apparatus without foot shock (—), or rats exposed to 
the training apparatus and to foot shock 1h later (unpaired, Un). 

In reactivation (reconsolidation) experiments, rats were trained as described 
and, at the indicated time points, were tested. This test reactivated the memory. 
Immediately after or at the designated time-points, rats were injected with the 
indicated compounds and subsequently tested again for retention. 

During testing, the experimenter was blind to the treatments given. 

Contextual and auditory fear conditioning. Fear conditioning was carried out 
as described previously**. Rats were conditioned in contextual fear conditioning 
chamber (CFC), which consisted of a rectangular Plexiglass box (30.5 X 24.1 
X 21.0cm) with a metal grid floor (Model ENV-008 Med Associates). All rats 
were pre-exposed to this chamber for 5 min. On the next day, rats were placed in 
the CFC chamber for 120s and then presented with 30s of the auditory cue 
consisting of a 5 kHz 75 dB tone that co-terminated with a 0.6 mA 2 foot shock. 
One hundred twenty seconds after the first foot shock, another 30 s auditory cue 
was presented that also co-terminated with another 0.6 mA 2: foot shock. Rats 
were returned to their home cage 120 s after the second foot shock. Freezing levels 
during the first 148 s (before the presentation of the first foot shock) was recorded, 
scored and reported as baseline freezing. Freezing was defined as lack of move- 
ment except for breathing. Twenty-four hour later, rats were placed back in the 
CFC chamber and their freezing levels recorded for 5 min and scored. Twenty- 
four hours after CFC test, rats were placed in a different context (the illuminated 
IA box) for 120s before being presented with three 30 s auditory cues. The three 
30s auditory cues were separated by 120s. Freezing levels during the cue pre- 
sentations was recorded and scored by an experimenter who was blind to the 
treatment conditions. 
Cannulae implants and hippocampal and amygdala injections. Hippocampal 
and amygdala injections were given as described previously'**”*’. Rats were anaes- 
thetized with ketamine (65 mg per kg, intraperitoneally (i.p.)) and xylazine (7.5 mg 
per kg, ip.), and stainless-steel guide cannulae (22-gauge) were stereotactically 
implanted to bilaterally target the hippocampus (4.0 mm posterior to the bregma; 
2.6mm lateral from midline; and 2.0mm ventral). For amygdala injections, 
26-gauge guide cannulae were implanted to target the basolateral amygdala bilaterally 
(2.8mm posterior to bregma; 5.3 mm lateral from midline; and 6.25 mm ventral). 
The rats were returned to their home cages and allowed to recover from surgery for 
7 days. At the indicated time points before or after training or retrieval, rats received 
bilateral injections of compounds as specified. All injections are indicated by arrow 
in the experimental schedule. All hippocampal injections were carried out in 1 pl 
per side, whereas all amygdala injections were done in 0.5 pl per side. Hippocampal 
injections used a 28-gauge needle and amygdala injections used 33-gauge needles 
that extended 1.5mm beyond the tip of the guide cannula and connected via 
polyethylene tubing to a Hamilton syringe. The infusions were delivered at a rate 
of 0.33 pl min’! using an infusion pump. The injection needle was left in place for 
2 min after the injection to allow complete dispersion of the solution. 


To verify proper placement of cannula implants, at the end of the behavioural 
experiments, rats were anaesthetized and perfused with 4% paraformaldehyde in 
PBS. Their brains were post-fixed overnight in the same fixative with 30% sucrose. 
Forty-micrometer coronal sections were cut through the hippocampus, stained 
with cresyl violet, and examined under a light microscope. Rats with incorrect 
cannula placement were discarded from the study. 

Antisense ODNs and relative scrambled sequences (SC-ODNs) were injected at 
2nmol ul’ in all antisense experiments. Sequences: C/EBP antisense (B-ODN: 
5'-CCAGCAGGCGGTGCATGAAC-3’), C/EBPB scrambled (SC-ODN: 5’-TCG 
GAGACTAAGCGCGGCAC-3’); IGF-II antisense (IGF-II-ODN: 5'-CCCAT 
TGGTACCTGAAGTTG-3’); IGF-II scrambled (SC-ODN: 5’- CGCCTTGT 
GATACGACTTAG-3’); Arc antisense (Arc-ODN: 5’-GTCCAGCTCCATCT 
GCTCGC-3’); and Arc scrambled (SC-ODN: 5’-CGTGCCCTCTCGCAGCT 
TC-3'). Vehicle: phosphate-buffered saline (PBS, pH 7.4). The antisense for 
C/EBPf has been previously shown to knockdown C/EBPf in the hippocampus”. 
The antisense for IGF-II mRNA was specific for the sequence that includes the 
translational start site and was previously used successfully to knockdown IGF-II 
in other tissues*’. The antisense for Arc has been previously shown to block Arc 
protein expression and long-term memory consolidation when injected into the 
hippocampus”. The respective SC-ODNs, which served as control, contained the 
same base composition but in a random order and show no homology to sequences 
in the GenBank database. All ODNs were phosphorothioated on the three terminal 
bases of both 5’ and 3’ ends to produce increased stability. Both ODNs were 
reverse-phased-cartridge-purified and obtained from Gene Link. 

Recombinant IGF-I and IGF-II were purchased from R&D Systems and were 
dissolved in 0.1% bovine serum albumin (BSA) in 1X PBS. All experiments with 
recombinant IGF-II or IGF-I were carried out with 250 ng per injection, except 
for the dose-response curve (250, 25 or 2.5ng) and for those in Fig. 5a where 
25 ng was used. 

The IGF-I receptor (IGF-IR) antagonist JB1 (Bachem Biosciences) was dis- 
solved in PBS. JB1 was injected at 20 ng pl ! a concentration that has been used 
successfully to block IGF-1 activity in various tissues, including the brain**®. 
Anti-IGF-II receptor antibody (anti-IGF-IIR, R&D Systems) was dissolved in 
1X PBS and injected at 5ng yl *. This concentration blocked 95% of IGF-II 
receptor in an in vitro binding assay (R&D). 

Anisomycin (Sigma Aldrich) was dissolved in 0.9% saline pH 7.4. and injected 
at 125 jig pl. This dose blocks more than 80% of protein synthesis in the dorsal 
hippocampus for up to 6h (ref. 46). 

GSK3 inhibitor $B216763 was purchased from Sigma and was dissolved in 1% 
DMSO in PBS and injected at Ingpl '. This dose has been shown to block 
GSK38 activity (as measured by its dephosphorylation levels) in the brain’”. 
Synaptoneurosomal preparation and western blot analysis. Synaptoneurosomal 
preparation was adapted from ref. 48. Briefly, dorsal hippocampi were rapidly 
dissected in ice-cold cortical dissection buffer followed by homogenization in 
buffer containing 10mM HEPES, 2mM EDTA, 2mM EGTA, 0.5mM DTT, 
phosphatase and protease inhibitor cocktails (Sigma). A glass-Teflon homogenizer 
was used and homogenates were filtered through 100 um nylon mesh filter and 
5 um nitrocellulose filters sequentially. Synaptoneurosomes were obtained by cen- 
trifugating the filtrate at 1,000g for 10min. Synaptoneurosomal fraction was 
enriched for PSD-95 and N-methyl-p-aspartic acid (NMDA) receptor subunit 
NR-1 (Supplementary Fig. 10). 

Western blot analysis was done as reported previously'**’. Hippocampal total 
extracts from rat were obtained by Polytron homogenization in cold lysis buffer 
with protease and phosphatase inhibitors (0.2M NaCl, 0.1M HEPES, 10% 
glycerol, 2mM NaF, 2mM Na,P,0;, 4U ml! aprotinin, 2mM DTT, 1mM 
EGTA, 1M microcystin, 1 mM benzamidine). Protein concentrations were deter- 
mined using the Bio-Rad protein assay (Bio-Rad Laboratories). Equal amounts of 
total protein (10-20 jig per lane) were resolved on denaturing SDS-PAGE gels and 
transferred to Hybond-P membranes (Millipore) by electroblotting. Membranes 
were dried and then reactivated in methanol for 5 min and then washed with three 
changes of water. The membrane was then blocked in 3% milk/PBS or according to 
manufacturers’ instruction for 1 h at room temperature, then incubated with either 
anti-IGF-II (1/500, Millipore), or anti-actin (1/5,000, Santa Cruz Biotechnology) 
antisera in PBS overnight at 4 °C. Anti-phospho-CREB (1/1,000), anti-GluR1 (1/ 
2,000), anti-GluR2 (1/2,000), anti-PSD95 (1/5,000) and anti-NR1 (1/1,000) 
antibodies were purchased from Millipore. Anti-C/EBP£ antibody was purchased 
from Santa Cruz Biotechnology (1/1,000). pGSK3B and GSK3f antibodies were 
purchased from Cell Signaling (1/1,000). pGSK3f was normalized to actin and 
GSK3B. The colloidal gold total protein stain was purchased from Bio-Rad. The 
membranes were washed, treated with a secondary horseradish peroxidase- 
labelled donkey anti-rabbit antibody (1/4,000, GE Healthcare) for 1h, washed 
again and incubated with HRP-streptavidin complex and ECL detection reagents 
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(GE Healthcare). Membranes were exposed to HyBlotCL (Denville Scientific), and 
quantitative densitometric analysis was performed using NIH ImageJ. 

Real time quantitative RT-PCR. Hippocampal total RNA was extracted with 
TRIzol (Invitrogen) and reverse-transcribed using SuperScript II RNase H minus 
RT (Invitrogen). Real-time PCR was done with an ABI Prism 7900HT (Applied 
Biosystems). Five hundred picograms of the first-strand cDNA was subjected to 
PCR amplification using a QuantiTect SYBR Green PCR kit (Qiagen). IGF-II 
primers (forward: 5’-CCCAGCGAGACTCTGTGCGGA-3’; reverse, 5'-GGAA 
GTACGGCCTGAGAGGTA-3’); IGF-I primers (forward: 5'-CCTGGGCTTT 
GTTTITCACTTCGG-3’; reverse: 5’-CACAGCTCCGGAAGCAACACTCA-3’). 
Forty cycles of PCR amplification were performed as follows: denaturation at 
95 °C for 30s, annealing at 55 °C for 30s and extension for 30s at 72°C. Three 
PCR assays with triplicates were performed for each cDNA sample. 18S rRNA 
(forward, 5’-CGCCGCTAGAGGTGAAATTCT-3’; reverse, 5’-CAGACCTCC 
GACTTTCGTTCT-3’) was used as internal controls. Data were analysed with 
Sequence Detector System version 2.0 software (Applied Biosystems). The cycle 
threshold method (Cy, see Applied Biosystems User Bulletin Number 2, P/N 
4303859) was chosen to determine the relative quantification of gene expression 
in trained and control rats. 

Chromatin immunoprecipitation (ChIP). ChIP was performed as described in 
ref. 40. The rat hippocampi were dissected and minced into ~1 mm pieces, and 
immediately cross-linked in 1% formaldehyde for 17 min at room temperature 
rotating. The cross-linking reaction was stopped by adding glycine to a final 
concentration of 0.125 M and incubated for 7 min. The tissue was washed five 
times in cold PBS containing protease inhibitor (Roche Applied Sciences) and 
then frozen on dry ice. The chromatin was solubilized and extracted by adding 
500 ul of lysis buffer (1% SDS, 50 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.1, 10 mM EDTA), followed 
by sonication. The homogenate was diluted in 1.1 ml ChIP dilution buffer (1.1% 
Triton X-100, 167 mM NaCl, 16.7 mM Tris-HCL pH 8.1, 1.2 mM EDTA, 0.01% 
SDS). The homogenate was used for C/EBPB ChIP. Magnetic Protein A beads 
(30 pil, EZ-Magna ChIP A kit; Millipore) and 5 yg of C/EBPB antibody was added 
to the homogenate. The mixture was incubated rotating overnight in 4°C. The 
wash, elution, and reverse cross-link to free DNA were all performed according to 
the manufacturer’s protocol (EZ-Magna ChIP A kit). 

Specific primers were designed to amplify the proximal promoter region of 
approximately 150 bp 5’ of exon one of rat IGF-II (GenBank: X17012.1), which 
contains a putative C/EBP binding site. Putative C/EBP binding site was predicted 
using an on-line program AliBaba 2.1. Similar C/EBP binding sites have been 
identified in other species*”*®. Primer sequences used: forward 5’-GGTTCCCC 
ACGTTAGGCTTGGAT-3’; reverse 5'-TTGCGGCCCTGGGAATGAGTG-3’. 
A standard thirty-five cycle PCR was performed as followed: denaturation at 
95°C for 30s, annealing at 58 °C for 30s and extension for 30s at 72°C. The 
PCR reaction was resolved on a 2% agarose gel and sequenced. Sequencing con- 
firmed the identity of the fragment. DNA sequencing was performed by W. M. 
Keck Facility at Yale University. 

Northern blot analysis. Northern blot analyses were performed as described 
previously'*. The rat IGF-II probe consisted of a 224-bp fragment corresponding 
to nucleotides 1145-1368 of the IGF-II sequence in GenBank accession number 
NM-031511. The same membrane was stripped and rehybridized with a full-length 
rat cyclophilin probe that was used as a loading control. Probes were labelled with 
random oligonucleotide primers (Prime-It II kit, Stratagene) and [o-*?P]dCTP 
(Amersham). Quantitative densitometry analysis was performed using NIH 
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Image J. Data were expressed as mean percentage +s.e.m. of the Oh— (100%) 
control mean values. 

Electrophysiology methods. Brains were removed from isoflurane-anaesthetized 
male Long-Evans rats (6-8 weeks old), and chilled in ice-cold ACSF (in mM: 1.25 
NaH2P04,1.3 MgSO4, 2.5 CaCl2, 3.5 KCL, 15 glucose, 24 NaHCO3, and 118 NaCl) 
bubbled with 95% O2/5% CO, (pH 7.35). Acute transverse slices of dorsal hip- 
pocampus (400-p1m thick) were recovered in an interface chamber at room temper- 
ature, as described previously*". Slices were individually transferred to a recirculating 
submersion recording chamber and superfused with ACSF at 30-32 °C. Field EPSPs 
(fEPSPs) were recorded with an ACSF-filled pipette (2-4 MQ) positioned in stratum 
radiatum of area CA1, and Schaffer collateral inputs were stimulated with 50 ts 
monophasic pulses using a bipolar concentric electrode placed in area CA3. Weak 
HES, which normally induces only transient synaptic potentiation”, consisted of two 
1-s trains of 100 Hz pulses, delivered 20 s apart, with stimulus intensity set at 20% of 
the spike threshold. 

IGF-II, freshly prepared from stock to a final concentration of 1 nM, was intro- 

duced 20 min before HFS was delivered and was present for the remainder of the 
experiment. The antibody against the IGF-II receptor was used at a final concen- 
tration of 16 or 50 1g ml ', prepared fresh before use. As these two concentrations 
produced indistinguishable results, the data were pooled for analysis and presenta- 
tion. The antibody was introduced at least 30 min before HFS was delivered, and 
remained in the superfusate for the rest of the experiment. The numbers for the 
electrophysiology experiment are: vehicle (WHFS: n = 4; no stim.: n = 4), IGF-II 
(wHES: n = 5; no stim.: 1 = 6), IGF-II + anti-IGF-IIR antibody (wHFS: n = 5; no 
stim.: 1 = 5). 
Statistical analysis. One- or two-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) followed by 
either the Newman-Keuls, or Bonferroni post hoc test, or Student’s t-test was 
used for statistical analyses. For the electrophysiology experiments, EPSP slopes 
were compared by a Student’s t-test. 
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Circadian clocks in human red blood cells 


John S. O’Neill' & Akhilesh B. Reddy' 


Circadian (~24 hour) clocks are fundamentally important for coordinated physiology in organisms as diverse as 
cyanobacteria and humans. All current models of the molecular circadian clockwork in eukaryotic cells are based on 
transcription-translation feedback loops. Non-transcriptional mechanisms in the clockwork have been difficult to 
study in mammalian systems. We circumvented these problems by developing novel assays using human red blood 
cells, which have no nucleus (or DNA) and therefore cannot perform transcription. Our results show that transcription is 
not required for circadian oscillations in humans, and that non-transcriptional events seem to be sufficient to sustain 
cellular circadian rhythms. Using red blood cells, we found that peroxiredoxins, highly conserved antioxidant proteins, 
undergo ~24-hour redox cycles, which persist for many days under constant conditions (that is, in the absence 
of external cues). Moreover, these rhythms are entrainable (that is, tunable by environmental stimuli) and 
temperature-compensated, both key features of circadian rhythms. We anticipate that our findings will facilitate more 
sophisticated cellular clock models, highlighting the interdependency of transcriptional and non-transcriptional 


oscillations in potentially all eukaryotic cells. 


Circadian rhythms are a fundamental property of living cells. When 
held in temporal isolation, organisms from cyanobacteria to humans 
exhibit behavioural and physiological rhythms that persist with a 
period of approximately 24h (ref. 1). These rhythms are driven by 
biological clocks, with two key features. First, their free-running period 
of ~24h is temperature-compensated: biological clocks do not run 
slower at lower temperatures or speed up when hot. Second, they 
can synchronize to temporally relevant stimuli such as light, temper- 
ature or feeding schedules and thus their definition of internal time 
becomes predictive of external (solar) time’. Entrained in this way, 
circadian timing confers selective advantages to organisms by facilitat- 
ing anticipation of, and thereby adaptation to, the alternating day- 
night cycle as well as temporally segregating mutually antagonistic 
processes’. The competitive value of circadian clocks has been demon- 
strated in prokaryotes and higher plants*’, whereas disturbance of 
circadian timing in humans, as seen in rotational shift workers for 
example, carries significant long-term health costs°. 

The molecular clock mechanism is invariably modelled by oscillating 
transcription-translation feedback, whereby clock proteins feedback to 
negatively regulate their own transcription, thereby producing rhyth- 
mic clock gene expression’. This model has recently been challenged by 
observations in the simplest organism known to exhibit circadian 
timing, the cyanobacterium Synechococcus elongatus, in which bio- 
chemical oscillations catalysed by several clock proteins occur even in 
the absence of transcription and translation”®. Moreover, emerging 
evidence in multiple eukaryotic systems indicates that assorted cytoso- 
lic mechanisms are important to sustain rhythmicity**. A critical 
question that remains, therefore, is whether the nucleus is necessary 
for circadian rhythms in mammals. 

Studying the role of the nucleus in circadian oscillations has been 
challenging, and in mammals, confined to studies using pharmaco- 
logical inhibitors of transcription’*. Such approaches are, however, 
limited by the pleiotropic effects of pharmacological manipulations 
(Coff-target’ effects), and because of their deleterious effects on cell sur- 
vival’*. To circumvent these issues, we developed a unique model sys- 
tem to study circadian rhythmicity, using naturally occurring anucleate 
mammalian cells—human red blood cells (RBCs). Conventional clock 


gene/protein assays cannot be used in this system because they are not 
expressed in human RBCs (see Supplementary Table 1). We therefore 
developed novel indices of circadian rhythmicity that are not dependent 
on RNA production. 


Peroxiredoxins exhibit circadian redox rhythms 


Peroxiredoxins (PRX) comprise a highly conserved family of anti- 
oxidant proteins that help to control intracellular peroxide levels’’. 
They share a common catalytic mechanism whereby reducing peroxide, 
the catalytic active site cysteine residue (Cysp) is oxidized to a sulphenic 
acid (Cys-SOH), which then forms a disulphide bond with a resolving 
Cys residue (Cys,) that is reduced by thioredoxin. In a subclass of PRXs, 
namely the classical 2-Cys PRXs, a small fraction of the enzyme 
becomes catalytically inactive through substrate-mediated hyperoxida- 
tion of Cysp to the sulphinic and sulphonic acid forms (Cys-SO2/3H), 
and is eventually recycled through ATP-dependent reduction by sul- 
phiredoxin’’. Given this mechanism of action, and that circadian 
post-translational modification of a PRX family member was observed 
previously'’, we hypothesized that PRX oxidation may constitute a novel 
non-transcriptional rhythmic marker. To test this, we used human 
RBCs, which lack nuclei and therefore transcriptional capability, to 
directly test whether rhythms persist without active transcription. 

We harvested blood from three age-matched healthy volunteers 
(subjects A, B and C), and prepared RBC fractions from whole blood. 
RBCs were then kept in constant conditions of temperature (37 °C) 
and light (complete darkness) and sampled at 4-hourly intervals for 
60 h. Lysates were immunoblotted using an antibody specific to hyper- 
oxidized peroxiredoxin (PRX-SO.,3) to monitor the hyperoxidation 
status of PRX for each subject (Fig. la). For all subjects we observed 
robust, statistically significant cycling of PRX-SO,;; with a period of 
~24h (Fig. 1a). The clearest and most robust rhythms were exhibited 
by the dimeric form of PRX (as shown in Fig. 1; a full blot image, 
illustrating all molecular mass species, is shown in Supplementary 
Fig. 5). Thus, circadian oscillation of post-translational modification 
of peroxiredoxins occurs in RBCs that are kept in free-running condi- 
tions (that is, in the absence of external time cues), reflecting an endo- 
genous ~24-h (circadian) rhythm. 
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Figure 1 | Circadian oscillation of peroxiredoxin (PRX) oxidation in 
human RBCs. a, RBCs from three human subjects (A, B, C) were kept under 
constant conditions (at 37 °C, in total darkness) and sampled every 4h. b, RBCs 
incubated in alternating 12-h cycles of high (37 °C) and low (32 °C) 
temperature. Representative immunoblots showing oxidized/hyperoxidized 


To bea useful timing mechanism, or clock, circadian oscillations are 
tuneable by external cues so that they can be reset when misaligned’. 
When clocks are stably synchronized to an external cycle, they are said 
to be entrained. Cellular oscillators can be entrained by a variety of 
stimuli including light, temperature and feeding schedules*"”. We used 
temperature cycles to entrain cultures of RBCs because this is likely to 
be a physiologically relevant time cue as they circulate through the 
body over a typical day in vivo. Humans experience circadian variation 
in body temperature, rising to a peak in the late evening (~37.4 °C), 
and falling to reach a minimum (~36.8 °C) in the early morning”. We 
subjected purified RBCs to alternating 12-h cycles of high (37 °C) and 
low (32 °C) temperature for 2 cycles (48h) before sampling every 4h 
for a further 32h. We observed PRX-SO,,3 rhythms during tem- 
perature entrainment, with low levels seen at high temperatures, and 
higher levels at low temperatures (Fig. 1b). Notably, we observed dif- 
ferential entrainment of samples that started in the same phase, but 
through temperature entrainment, ended up in opposite phases (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 1). Together, these results therefore identify PRX 
oxidation-reduction rhythms as robust, entrainable circadian rhythms 
in cells lacking the ability to make new RNA. 


PRX rhythms persist despite synthetic blockade 


A possible alternative explanation for rhythmicity in our assays could be 
due to oscillation of contaminating nucleated white blood cells. 
However, it was clear that at normal ratios, even in whole blood, the 
maximum number of white cells that could be present cannot contribute 
significantly to any signal that we observed (Supplementary Fig. 2). To 
substantiate this beyond reasonable doubt, we performed experiments in 
the presence and absence of well described transcriptional and trans- 
lational inhibitors, which should only have effects if nucleated cells con- 
tribute significantly to observed PRX oxidation cycles. RBCs were 
entrained in temperature cycles, as above, and then placed into free- 
running conditions at 37°C in darkness. Those incubated with the 
potent cell-permeable transcriptional blocker a-amanitin oleate had 
highly reproducible circadian rhythms that, surprisingly, were even more 
robust than vehicle-treated control RBCs (Fig. 2a and Supplementary 
Fig. 3a). Quantification of PRX-SO3,3 expression revealed no significant 
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peroxiredoxin (PRX-SOz,3) dimer are shown with loading controls. 
Quantification by densitometry is shown below. Values were normalized to the 
maximum for each blot. Solid line represents mean normalized intensity, with 
grey lines indicating s.e.m. boundaries. **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001 by 1-way 
ANOVA (effect of time). 


difference between the two treatment groups by 2-way analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) (Fig. 2a). Similar results were obtained with cyclo- 
heximide, a eukaryotic translation inhibitor (Fig. 2b and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 3b). Given that the RBCs were cultured in the presence of 
antibiotics, we strongly believe that the rhythms we observe in per- 
oxiredoxin oxidation arise only from RBCs and that other cell types, 
eukaryotic or otherwise, do not contribute to the oscillations we 
observe in vitro. 


Temperature compensation of circadian rhythms in RBCs 
A key property of circadian clocks is that their free-running period 
length remains ~24h despite being held at quite different tempera- 
tures under steady-state conditions, that is, they are temperature- 
compensated. To determine if PRX oxidation rhythms exhibit this 
property, we entrained RBCs in temperature cycles, and then allowed 
them to free-run at either 37 °C or 32 °C (Fig. 3). When released into 
free-run at the two temperatures, oscillations of PRX-SO2,3 were very 
similar (Fig. 3). We also attempted to culture the RBCs at a higher 
temperature (42 °C), but found that this was toxic to the cells after 
2 days of incubation (they displayed profound haemolysis), preclud- 
ing any further assessment of PRX rhythms at this temperature in 
vitro. Together, our findings therefore show that RBCs cultured in 
vitro exhibit free-running, temperature-compensated, entrainable 
circadian rhythms of peroxiredoxin oxidation, indicative of the pres- 
ence of a functioning clock in these non-nucleated cells. 


Peroxiredoxin rhythms are complex in their phenotype 


Having established robust circadian oscillations of peroxiredoxin 
oxidation, we next sought to determine further the nature of these 
oscillations. Peroxiredoxins are highly conserved across the major 
phylogenetic kingdoms (eukaryotes, archaea and bacteria)». In mam- 
mals, there are six PRX paralogues, and they differ in subcellular 
localization and their antioxidant mechanism?!. To dissect which 
peroxiredoxin(s) are relevant to the observed PRX-SO,,3 rhythms 
in RBCs, we determined the expression of PRX1-PRX6 (also called 
PRDX1-PRDX6) in human RBCs and nucleated mouse fibroblast 
(NIH3T3) cells (Fig. 4a). We focused particularly on PRX2 because of 
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its very high expression in RBCs and documented reversible behaviour 
under oxidizing and reducing conditions” (Fig. 4b). As well as the 
dimeric form of PRX, other electrophoretic forms exist. Interestingly, 
although clearly rhythmic, different oligomeric forms of PRX1/PRX2 
and PRX-SO,;3 displayed distinct phase relationships, indicating the 
possibility of ‘shuttling’ between the forms by reversible oligomeriza- 
tion (Supplementary Figs 4c and 5). PRX species thus display complex 


Subject A 
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and probably interlinked time-varying oligomerization behaviour, 
some of which is overtly circadian (Fig. 4b-d). 


Circadian rhythms in reversible haemoglobin oxidation 


Given the robust circadian rhythms of PRX oxidation, we next 
explored the possible mechanisms that might underlie them. RBCs 
transport oxygen in the blood, and haemoglobin is essential for this. 
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Figure 3 | Temperature compensation of circadian peroxiredoxin oxidation 
rhythms. RBCs were entrained in temperature cycles (12h at 32°C, 12h at 
37 °C) for two complete cycles and then kept under a constant temperature of 
either 32 °C or 37 °C for the rest of the experiment and sampled every 4h as 
before. Immunoblots for oxidized/hyperoxidized peroxiredoxin (PRX-SO;/3) 
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dimer from RBC lysates from subjects A, B and C are shown. Loading controls 
(Coomassie-stained gels showing haemoglobin monomer bands) for each blot 
are also shown. Quantification of the above immunoblots by densitometry is 
shown on the left of the figure. 
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Haemoglobin itself is a source of peroxide intracellularly via auto- 
oxidation”. Because the dimeric form of haemoglobin displays a 
~13-fold higher auto-oxidation rate than the tetramer**, we hypothe- 
sized that circadian modulation of haemoglobin tetramer—dimer equi- 
librium might be linked with rhythms in PRX state. Unlike the normal 
haemoglobin tetramer, the dimer displays no cooperativity”, and is also 
far more readily auto-oxidized to methaemoglobin (metHb)”, doubly 
impairing its ability to transport oxygen. Therefore, if the tetramer/ 
dimer ratio, and thus metHb formation rate, were clock-regulated, a 
circadian variation in oxygen-carrying ability would be expected. 
Given that blood gas measurements (oxygen concentration) have been 
shown to be diurnally regulated in vivo’®, this line of enquiry seemed 
promising. To test our theory, we used intrinsic front-face fluorescence 
as a real-time assay of rhythmicity”. We measured front-face fluor- 
escence from RBCs for more than 60 h under free-running conditions 
and observed highly reproducible circadian oscillations (Fig. 5a and 
Supplementary Fig. 6a). This strongly indicates reversible low- 
amplitude oxidation of haemoglobin in RBCs, even when held in vitro. 


Circadian rhythms in red blood cell metabolism 

How might rhythms in peroxiredoxins and haemoglobin oxidation inter- 
connect with metabolic pathways in RBCs? The archetypal reducing 
equivalents NADH and NADPH lie at the core of cellular redox reac- 
tions, and thus might be expected to be rhythmic in RBCs”. We 
therefore assayed NADH/NADPH in RBCs sampled under free- 
running conditions, and indeed found ~24-h rhythms of abundance 
(Fig. 5b and Supplementary Fig. 6b, c). 

Given that red blood cells are dependent on glycolysis for ATP 
synthesis, and that this contributes significantly to NADH flux, we 
also assayed the levels of ATP in red blood cells. Although levels 
dampen rapidly over the first 48 h of sampling, we observed two cycles 
of circadian oscillation of ATP (Supplementary Fig. 6d), supporting 
the idea that the cycles we observe are metabolic in origin. It is unclear 
how these low-amplitude circadian oscillations of ATP relate to well- 
described short period (~10 min) glycolytic cycles***’. A possibility 
that remains to be tested is whether these rapid oscillations underlie 
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circadian oscillations of ATP, although red blood cells may not be the 
ideal platform for resolving this. 


Peroxiredoxin rhythms in nucleated cells 


Of particular interest is the circadian oscillation of NADH/NADPH in 
RBCs, because direct modulation of the DNA-binding activity of the 
core circadian transcription factors Clock and Bmall by NADH/ 
NADPH could couple ‘cytoplasmic’ and ‘nuclear’ rhythms in nucleated 
cells**** (Supplementary Fig. 8). We therefore mapped the expression of 
peroxiredoxins in mouse NIH3T3 cells, the best characterized cellular 
clock model system***. Prxl and Prx6 exhibited high-amplitude 
circadian cycles, as did oxidized Prx-SOz,3 (Fig. 6a). Thus, anucleate 
RBCs and nucleated cells share common components displaying 
circadian rhythms. 

To examine cross-talk between cytosolic and nuclear rhythms in 
modulating peroxiredoxin oxidation, we assayed mouse embryonic 
fibroblasts (MEFs) from Cry1 Cry2 double-knockout mice, which lack 
cyclical expression of known clock genes/proteins***’. Cells were 
sampled under conditions to mimic conditions used in our RBC 
experiments (Fig. 6b, c). Although present in Cry1 Cry2 knockout 
cells, rhythms in peroxiredoxin oxidation were altered relative to 
those seen in wild-type MEFs, with an apparently lengthened period 
of oscillation (Fig. 6b, c). Therefore, in nucleated cells, peroxiredoxin 
rhythms are influenced by the transcription-translation feedback 
loop (Supplementary Fig. 9). This implies direct coupling between 
nuclear and cytoplasmic rhythms in nucleated cells. 

Thus far, peroxiredoxins have been treated purely as a rhythmic 
biomarker, but peroxiredoxins could affect the transcription-translation 
feedback loop. To assess this, we interrogated a recent genome-wide 
RNA interference screen which sought to identify genes modifying 
circadian transcription in human U2OS cells**. Knockdown of PRX2 
and PRX4 resulted in a long-period phenotype, whereas short interfer- 
ing RNAs directed against PRX3 and PRX5 depressed the amplitude of 
circadian oscillations (Supplementary Fig. 7 and Supplementary Table 
2). Therefore, in nucleated cells, there is likely to be an intricate interplay 
between transcription-dependent processes and non-transcriptional 
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Figure 4 | Expression patterns and oligomerization of peroxiredoxins. 

a, Immunoblots showing expression of the human peroxiredoxin paralogues 
(PRX1-PRX6) in RBCs and in mouse NIH3T3 cells. Loading of each lane was 
approximately equal. b, Oligomerization patterns of PRX and PRX-SO,,3 in 
RBCs. After two cycles of temperature entrainment, cells were kept under 


constant temperature (37 °C) for the rest of the experiment, and sampled every 
4h. Representative immunoblots for PRX2 and PRX-SO,,3 are shown. Whole 
blot images in Supplementary Fig. 5 illustrate the different oligomeric forms. 
c, d, Immunoblots were quantified by densitometry for PRX-SO3/3 (c) and 
PRX2 (d). Arrowheads indicate peaks of abundance. 
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Figure 5 | Circadian rhythms in haemoglobin oxidation and RBC 
metabolism. a, Intrinsic front-face fluorescence measurements of RBCs and 
controls. Experiments were performed under constant conditions (at 37 °C, in 
total darkness). Mean values for each time point are shown (individual traces 
and further details are in Supplementary Fig. 6a). Two-way ANOVA (group X 
time) (***P < 0.001). bs NADH and NADPH concentrations in RBCs. Mean 
values (+s.e.m.) for three experimental subjects are shown. One-way ANOVA 
(effect of time) for NADH/NADPH data was significant (***P < 0.001). Two- 
way ANOVA (metabolite < time) did not reveal a significant difference 
between NADH and NADPH profiles. Individual profiles are shown in 
Supplementary Fig. 6b, c. 


oscillations, as there seems to be reciprocal regulation between these 
systems (Supplementary Fig. 9). 


Discussion 

We have shown that human RBCs display robust, temperature- 
entrainable and temperature-compensated circadian rhythms, con- 
sistent with the presence of a circadian clock within these cells. By 
demonstrating circadian oscillations in a multitude of cytoplasmic 
redox parameters (peroxiredoxin oxidation—-reduction, haemoglobin 
tetramer—dimer transitions and NADH/NADPH oscillations), some of 
which are clearly also present in nucleated cells not involved in oxygen 
transport, we believe that we have uncovered interconnectivity between 
seemingly distinct cytoplasmic (metabolic) and nuclear circadian pro- 
cesses (Supplementary Fig. 9). Moreover, the interrelationship between 
post-translational and transcription-dependent oscillations in nucleated 
cells resembles the emerging model in cyanobacteria’’. In this regard, 
peroxiredoxins are extremely interesting from a phylogenetic perspec- 
tive, as they are found in virtually all known organisms”. Thus, a testable 
and important question is whether they (and similar molecules) con- 
stitute a circadian marker that transcends phylogenetic kingdoms. This 
is of great interest because many classical model organisms that are 
genetically tractable (for example, yeast and C. elegans) have not been 
found to express any known ‘clock genes’, but do exhibit circadian 
rhythms*’. In this context, the finding that peroxiredoxin rhythms 
are exhibited in the alga Ostreococcus tauri*’, a plant-like clock model 
organism™, and that they persist in the absence of transcription, echoes 
this as a potential underlying principle. Furthermore, it has not escaped 
our notice that rhythmic peroxiredoxin oligomerization resembles the 
circadian variation in the formation of hexameric KaiC ring structures in 
cyanobacteria**, and may therefore be a fundamental part of circadian 
‘logic’ in divergent organisms. 

It remains to be seen whether peroxiredoxins (and their homologues/ 
orthologues) are essential for circadian rhythmicity, but we anticipate that 
deleting these fundamental and redundant genes will have generally dele- 
terious cellular consequences. We hope that our findings may shed light 
on a number of apparent paradoxes concerning circadian clocks, such as 
how they continue to keep time accurately in the absence of transcription, 
as occurs for example during cell division cycles. Moreover, as we move 
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Figure 6 | Peroxiredoxin rhythms in nucleated cells. a, Peroxiredoxin 
rhythms in mouse NIH3T3 fibroblasts synchronized by a serum shock. 
Immunoblots for Prxl, Prx6 and Prx-SO,3 dimer are shown, in addition to 
Bmall and a B-actin loading control. b, c, Peroxiredoxin rhythms in mouse 


embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs). MEFs from wild-type or Cry1 Cry2 double- 
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knockout mice were entrained in temperature cycles and then kept under 
constant temperature (37 °C) for the rest of the experiment (as shown in the 
schematic). b, Representative immunoblots of oxidized/hyperoxidized 
peroxiredoxin (Prx-SO,/;) dimer. c, Quantification of Prx-SO,,3 immunoblots by 
densitometry. Mean values (+s.e.m.) for n = 4 biological replicates are shown. 
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towards a deeper understanding of cellular metabolism and redox status 
in the context of the clockwork, we anticipate that our findings will aid the 
development of current clock models and a reassessment of the role of the 
nucleus in these models. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


For red blood cell experiments, ~ 10 ml of blood was collected from each of three 
subjects for each experiment by using tubes containing sodium citrate anti- 
coagulant. Red blood cell pellets (and white blood cell fractions) were obtained 
using gradient centrifugation at 25 °C. After two washes in sterile PBS, the pellet 
was re-suspended in sterile modified Krebs-Henseleit buffer (pH 7.4, 280 mOsm 
1”). For all experiments, 100 pil of re-suspended RBCs were dispensed into 0.2-ml 
PCR tubes, and then placed in a thermal cycler for temperature-entrainment and 
free-running assessments. When indicated, 100nM o-amanitin oleate or 5 ug 
ml | cycloheximide were added to the RBCs. Dimethyl sulphoxide (DMSO) 
was used as the vehicle control for those experiments. Samples were lysed in 
LDS buffer and heated to 70°C for 10 min with constant shaking (600 r.p.m.) 
in a thermomixer. Electrophoresis was performed using pre-fabricated 4-12% 
Bis-Tris gradient gels, using a non-reducing MES SDS buffer system, allowing 
characterization of proteins between 10 and 260 kDa. Immunoblotting was per- 
formed after protein transfer to nitrocellulose membranes. After blocking, mem- 
branes were incubated in antibody diluted in blocking buffer (0.5% milk/BSA) 
overnight at 4 °C. The following day, membranes were washed and bands visua- 
lized with chemiluminescence detection. To check protein loading was even in the 
gels, they were stained with Coomassie blue. Front-face fluorescence measure- 
ments were performed in 96-well clear-bottom sterile culture plates, using a 
PerkinElmer Enspire plate reader held at 37 °C continuously, in its light-tight 
enclosure. Emission was recorded at 325 nm, using an excitation wavelength of 
280 nm, every 15 min for 64h in total. Colorimetric NADH/NADPH assays were 
performed using kits purchased from Abcam, following the manufacturer’s protocol. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Participants. Studies were conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Declaration of Helsinki, with ethical approval from the Local Research Ethics 
Committee (Cambridge, UK). Participants in the study were screened for health 
(by history, physical examination, and standard biochemistry and haematology), 
and did not suffer from sleep disorders or excessive daytime sleepiness. All 
participants provided written, informed consent after having received a detailed 
explanation of the study procedures. 

Red blood cell culture. Approximately 10 ml of blood was collected from each of 
three subjects for each experiment by using tubes containing sodium citrate anti- 
coagulant (Sarstedt). Red cell pellets (and white cell fractions) were obtained 
using gradient centrifugation at 25 °C with Accuspin Histopaque-1077 columns 
(Sigma-Aldrich), following the manufacturer’s protocol. After two washes in 
approximately 50 ml of sterile phosphate-buffered saline (PBS), the pellet 
(approximately 8 ml volume) was re-suspended to a total volume of 30 ml with 
sterile modified Krebs-Henseleit Buffer (Sigma-Aldrich). Krebs buffer was made 
up in 500-ml batches with sterile water, and adding 0.1% w/v bovine serum 
albumin (Sigma-Aldrich), with antibiotics added (100 units ml ! penicillin, 
100 mg ml! streptomycin) and the osmolarity adjusted to 280 mOsm17', and 
pH to 7.4, to match conditions normally found in human plasma. For all experi- 
ments, 100 ul of re-suspended RBCs were dispensed into 0.2-ml PCR tubes 
(Thermo), and then placed in a thermal cycler (Bio-Rad Tetrad) for temper- 
ature-entrainment and free-running assessments. When indicated, 100 nM 
a-amanitin oleate or 5 ug ml ! cycloheximide, purchased from Sigma-Aldrich, 
were added to the RBCs before aliquoting, and thus the drugs were present for the 
entirety of the experiment. Drugs were made up in sterile dimethyl sulphoxide 
(DMSO), which was also used therefore as the vehicle control for those experi- 
ments. Samples were taken directly from the thermal cycler and either flash- 
frozen (with liquid nitrogen) or 75 tl immediately lysed in 250 pl 2X LDS buffer 
(Life Technologies) and heated to 70°C for 10min with constant shaking 
(600 r.p.m.) in a thermomixer (Grant). Samples and lysates were stored at 
—80 °C until use. 

NIH3T3 cell culture. NIH3T3 cells were obtained from the American Type 
Culture Collection (ATCC) and used at passage 6 for these experiments. Cells 
plated into 35-mm circular standard cell culture dishes, with at least n = 3 repli- 
cates for each time point to be assayed. Cells were cultured in high-glucose 
Dulbecco’s modified Eagle’s medium (DMEM, Sigma-Aldrich), supplemented 
with 10% fetal bovine serum (Hyclone), 100 units ml ' penicillinand 100 mgm! 
streptomycin, and Glutamax (Life Technologies). Cultures were maintained under 
standard sterile cell culture conditions, at 37 °C and in 5% CQ, in a humidified 
incubator. Experiments were performed when cultures were fully confluent 
(100%). Serum starvation was instituted for 24h, before serum shock with 50% 
horse serum for 2h, and then incubated in standard supplemented high-glucose 
DMEM for subsequent sampling. Dishes were taken from the incubator 0-44 h after 
the serum shock, and cells lysed immediately in LDS buffer (Life Technologies). 
Lysates were immediately heated to 70°C for 10min with constant shaking 
(600 r.p.m.) in a thermomixer (Grant). Samples and lysates were stored at —80 °C 
until use. For MEF experiments, temperature cycles were imposed on fully confluent 
cells growing in 12-well plates using an automated temperature-cycling incubator. 
Sampling at each time point was performed on four biological replicates, and lysates 
prepared as above, after initial lysis in non-reducing CHAPS/urea buffer to facilitate 
protein loading correction”. 

Flow cytometry and cell viability assays. Cells were stained with Vybrant 
DyeCycle Ruby (Life Technologies), at 1:500 dilution for 60 min at 25 °C, and 
then assessed by flow cytometry using a FACScalibur system (BD Biosciences). 
Data were analysed with the CellQuest Pro software. 2 X 10* cells were counted 
for each of the three experimental subjects. For quantification, a FL3 (red) channel 
cutoff level of >100 (determined empirically) was used to classify cells as being 
nucleated. For cell viability assays, either whole blood or purified red cell fractions 
were subjected to haemolysis by re-suspending respective pellets (approximately 
200 ul volume) in 800 il hypotonic solution (50% PBS, pH 7.2) for 1 min at 25 °C. 


After incubation with hypotonic solution (which lyses red cells but not white cells), 
the tonicity is brought back to 100% PBS by adding 110 pl of 1OX PBS concentrate 
(Life Technologies). Aliquots of the haemolysed samples from each subject were 
then assayed, using 0.4% trypan blue, with the automated Countess system (Life 
Technologies) following the manufacturer’s instructions. 

Real-time intrinsic front-face fluorescence measurements. Red blood cells were 
prepared as above and then diluted 1:100 for front-face fluorescence. Fluorescence 
measurements were performed in 96-well, black, clear-bottomed sterile culture 
plates, using an Enspire plate reader (PerkinElmer) held at 37 °C continuously, in 
its light-tight enclosure. Emission was recorded at 325 nm, using an excitation 
wavelength of 280nm, every 15min for 64h in total. The excitation/emission 
wavelength is optimal for detecting maximal fluorescence in RBCs”. 

NADH and NADPH assays. Colorimetric assays were performed using com- 
mercial kits from Abcam (ab65348, ab65349). Cell pellets (100 ll per time point, 
per biological replicate) were processed following the instructions in the kit. 
NADH/NADPH were extracted in the recommended extraction buffer, and all 
samples were processed in a single run to aid quantification and comparability. 
Colorimetric measurements were made at 25 °C using optical density at 450 nm 
(OD4s59) measurements on a Packard Fusion plate-reader. We performed n = 3 
technical replicates for each of n = 3 biological replicates (subjects A, B, C) at each 
time point. OD4;9 measurements were converted to nmol per ml RBCs using a 
standard curve for both NADH and NADPH. 

ATP assays. We used the Promega ENLITEN ATP assay system, following the 
manufacturer’s protocol. ATP was extracted from cell pellets (100 pl per time- 
point, per biological replicate) with an equal volume of 0.38N (6%) trichloroacetic 
acid (Sigma). Samples were then diluted/neutralized 1:50 with Tris-acetate buffer 
to final pH 7.75. This step brought the samples into an appropriate pH range for 
the bioluminescence assay, and also decreased the trichloroacetic acid concentra- 
tion to 0.1%, both of which are necessary to avoid inhibition of the luciferase 
reaction. Luminescence measurements were performed in triplicate for each bio- 
logical replicate using a Berthold Centro LB 960 high-sensitivity system, integrat- 
ing photon counts over 2 per well. 

Gel electrophoresis and immunoblotting. We used NuPAGE Novex 4-12% Bis- 
Tris gradient gels (Life Technologies), and ran them using the manufacturer’s 
protocol with a non-reducing MES SDS buffer system, allowing characterization 
of proteins between 10-260 kDa. Protein transfer to nitrocellulose for blotting 
was performed using the iBlot system (Life Technologies), with a standard (P3, 
7 min) protocol. Nitrocellulose was then washed briefly, and then blocked for 
30 min in 0.5% w/w BSA/non-fat dried milk (Marvel) in Tris buffered saline/ 
0.05% Tween-20 (TBST). After three brief washes in TBST, membranes were 
incubated in antibody diluted in blocking buffer (0.5% milk/BSA) overnight at 
4 °C. The following day, membranes were washed for 5 min three times (in TBST) 
and then incubated with 1:10,000 HRP-conjugated secondary antibody (Sigma- 
Aldrich) for 30 min. Four more 10-min washes were then performed before per- 
forming chemiluminescence detection using ECL Plus reagent (GE Healthcare). 
To check protein loading was even in the gels, they were stained with Coomassie 
SimplyBlue (Life Technologies). Antisera against peroxiredoxins were obtained 
from Abcam (Cambridge) and used at the recommended dilutions (PRX-SO2,/3, 
ab16830; PRX1, ab59538; PRX2, ab15572; PRX3, ab16751; PRX4, ab16943; PRX5, 
ab16944; PRX6, ab16947; 2-Cys PRX, ab16765). Rabbit anti-Bmal1 antiserum was 
used at 1:2,000 in 0.5% BSA**. A mouse f-actin antibody (Santa Cruz Antibodies) 
was used at 1:5,000 in 0.5% milk/BSA. 

Image and statistical analysis. Coomassie-stained gel images were obtained 
using a Licor Odyssey system, and immunoblot films were scanned using a 
back-illuminated flat-bed scanner. Densitometric quantification of images was 
performed using NIH ImageJ software. Parametric statistics (1-way and 2-way 
ANOVA) were performed using Graphpad Prism v5 software. 
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A candidate redshift z ~ 10 galaxy and rapid changes 
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Searches for very-high-redshift galaxies over the past decade have 
yielded a large sample of more than 6,000 galaxies existing just 
900-2,000 million years (Myr) after the Big Bang (redshifts 
6 > z> 3; ref. 1). The Hubble Ultra Deep Field (HUDFO09) data”* 
have yielded the first reliable detections of z~ 8 galaxies*° that, 
together with reports of a y-ray burst at z ~ 8.2 (refs 10, 11), con- 
stitute the earliest objects reliably reported to date. Observations of 
z~7-8 galaxies suggest substantial star formation at z> 9-10 
(refs 12, 13). Here we use the full two-year HUDFO09 data to con- 
duct an ultra-deep search for z~ 10 galaxies in the heart of the 
reionization epoch, only 500 Myr after the Big Bang. Not only do 
we find one possible z~ 10 galaxy candidate, but we show that, 
regardless of source detections, the star formation rate density is 
much smaller (~10%) at this time than it is just ~200 Myr later at 
z~ 8. This demonstrates how rapid galaxy build-up was at z ~ 10, 
as galaxies increased in both luminosity density and volume density 
from z~ 10 to z~ 8. The 100-200 Myr before z~ 10 is clearly a 
crucial phase in the assembly of the earliest galaxies. 

The detection of galaxies at very high redshift from deep imaging 
data depends on the absorption (by intervening neutral hydrogen) of 
much of the flux in the spectrum at wavelengths below the wavelength 


UDFj-39546284 (H = 28.9, J-H > 2.0) 


V+i+z Y J 


of Lyman « (121.6 nm). These ‘spectral breaks’ shift to longer wave- 
lengths for more distant, redshifted galaxies seen at earlier times. A 
distinguishing characteristic of z ~ 10 galaxies would be, first, a detec- 
tion in the Hj¢9 band, and, second, the absence of flux in the J,25 band, 
and in all other shorter-wavelength Hubble Space Telescope (HST) 
Wide Field Camera 3 (WFC3/IR) and Advanced Camera for Surveys 
(ACS) filters blueward of the J,.; band (hence they are called J,,5- 
dropouts’). The new, powerful HST WFC3/IR camera is ~40 times 
more efficient at finding z ~ 7 galaxies**° than the previous near-infra- 
red NICMOS camera owing to its wider field of view and greater sens- 
itivity in its Yy 95, Jj25 and Hy, filters. It provides us with the capability to 
explore to z ~ 10. 

A thorough search of the deep WFC3/IR HUDF09 data set strong 
limits at z ~ 10, and also resulted in the detection of a candidate z ~ 10 
Jizs-dropout galaxy UDFj-39546284 at 5.40 in our 0.26”-diameter 
selection aperture (Fig. 1). The signal-to-noise ratio grows to 5.80 in 
a larger 0.35’-diameter aperture. The candidate is 28.92 + 0.18 mag in 
the WFC3/IR Ho band ((1.01 + 0.18) X 10 ** ergs ‘cm *Hz '), 
has a likely redshift of z~ 10.3 (Fig. 2), and appears to be slightly 
extended. Given the importance of the limits that we set, and of the 
candidate z ~ 10 galaxy, we perform extensive tests and simulations. 
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Figure 1 | Optical and near-infrared images of the candidate z ~ 10 galaxy, 
UDFj-39546284, from the HUDF. Top row: the leftmost panel shows the 

HUDE ACS (Vo06+i775+2Zgs50) data”®; the next three panels show the similarly 
deep HUDF09 (HST GO 11563), near-infrared WFC3/IR (Y 10s; J125» Hieo) data 
(reaching to 5a depths of ~29.8 AB mag)**”; and the last two panels show the 
longer wavelength Spitzer IRAC 3.6 and 4.5 1m observations. Bottom row: the 
two middle panels show images of our z ~ 10 candidate in the first and second 
year of Hj¢9-band observations (each representing ~50% of the total); the two 
outer panels show two random 50% subsets of the data (see also Supplementary 
Fig. 2). Each cutout is 2.4"’ x 2.4’’ ona side, and is orientated with north at the 
top. For our selection criteria, we require our z ~ 10 candidates to be detected at 
50 in the Hy60 band, to have J\25 — Ho colours redder than 1.2 AB mag, and to 
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be undetected (<20) in all imaging observations blueward of the J;25 band. 
Also, candidates must not be detected at >1.50 in more than one band 
blueward of the J,25 band, and have va < 2.5 in the extremely-deep image 
obtained by combining the By35, Veoe i775, Zgso and Y1o5 imaging data. All of 
these requirements place very strong limits on the optical flux from our z ~ 10 
candidates and provide strong discrimination against contamination by low- 
redshift sources (see ref. 9, Appendix C). The candidate is significant at >30 in 
each year of observations and therefore not likely to be spurious. It is detected at 
5.40 in the Hy band, which is much more significant than the next possible 
candidates (seen at 4.00 and 4.9¢). In addition, our z ~ 10 candidate is not 
detected in the IRAC data, as expected given the IRAC flux limits. The position 
and other properties of this candidate are given in Supplementary Table 1. 
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Figure 2 | Predicted redshift distributions for our z~ 8.5 and z~ 10 galaxy 
candidates. The red line gives the redshift distribution for our z ~ 10 Jy25- 
dropout candidate, while the blue, green and magenta lines give the redshift 
distributions for our z ~ 8.5 Y,o5-dropout candidates. The Hj¢9-band source 
images that correspond to the redshift distributions are shown for the z ~ 8.7, 
8.6 and z= 8.5 sources (labels arranged in same order as images), and for our 
z= 10.3 candidate. Each source image is 2.4'’ X 2.4’’, with north at the top. 
The selection criteria for the z+ 8-9 sources have been published elsewhere*” 
(see also Supplementary Information section 5). However, the detailed redshift 
distributions are shown here for the first time. The redshift distributions were 
derived by adding artificial sources to the HUDF09 WFC3/IR data, and re- 
selecting them in the same way as the actual galaxy candidates (see 
Supplementary Information sections 4, 5 and 9). The mean redshifts of these 
distributions are 8.7, 8.6, 8.5 and 10.3. The z ~ 8.7 source has a tentative 
spectroscopic confirmation at z ~ 8.6 (ref. 14). For these simulations, the 
ultraviolet luminosity function was used. The luminosity function describes the 
number density of galaxies versus luminosity and is usually parameterized as 
p*e '/"*(L/L*)%, where ¢* is the normalization, L* is the characteristic 
luminosity, and « is the faint end slope (see Fig. 3). The luminosity function was 
assumed to have an M* uy of —19.5 and —18.8 at z~ 8 and z ~ 10, respectively 
(based on predictions from our z ~ 4-6 fitting relation”), while « was taken to 
be —1.74. 


These are described in Supplementary Information sections 4 and 7, 
while the candidate properties are given in Supplementary Table 1. 

The existence of galaxies at z > 8.2 (the y-ray burst redshift’®"') is 
strengthened by three additional sources that have been detected in 
recent searches*’, one of which has a tentative spectroscopic con- 
firmation at z = 8.6 (ref. 14). The updated redshift distributions from 
our simulations show that these three sources’ are most likely to be at 
z~ 8.7, 8.5 and 8.6 (Fig. 2). The expectation of finding galaxies at 
z= 10, just ~120 Myr earlier, is enhanced by these strong detections 
at z~ 8.5, especially since the z ~ 7-8 Spitzer and HST data suggest 
that substantial star formation is likely at z > 9-10 (refs 12, 13). 

The photometric-selection ‘dropout’ approach has been verified 
through numerous spectroscopic confirmations at redshifts from 
z~2 to z~6 (refs 15-19), and possibly also now at z ~ 8.6 (ref. 14). 
For our candidate z ~ 10 galaxy, however, its single band (Hj¢9 band) 
detection increases the risk of contamination compared to the z ~ 7 and 
z= 8 samples, where two (or more) bands are used to measure the 
source magnitudes and colours. Fortunately, we can test the robustness 
of the single-band detection process by selecting z ~ 8 galaxy candidates 
using the J,25-band data alone. Analogous to the z ~ 10 J;25-dropouts, 
z= 8 galaxies are Y,9;-band dropouts. We compare this single-band 
selection against the more robust z~ 8 detections using two bands’ 
(Ji25 and Hj 69). We are very encouraged that we select the same eight 
Z =~ 8 Yj95-dropouts with the J,.5-band data alone, as we do with the 
normal selection using both the J)25- and Hy¢-band data. The primary 
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reason for the robustness is the non-detection in all shorter wavelength 
filters. The 7“opt test that we have developed? largely eliminates con- 
taminating objects. 

Our z ~ 10 candidate was also checked for any Spitzer IRAC flux in 
the 3.6 um band (see Fig. 1). It is quite isolated and is not detected to 
~27 AB mag (20), further enhancing the case that this z ~ 10 candidate 
corresponds to a very-high-redshift galaxy rather than a highly reddened, 
lower-redshift contaminant. Contamination from spurious sources is 
also an important concern for such faint sources. We verified that the 
source is present in a wide variety of subsets of the Hj ¢9-band data (Fig. 1, 
Supplementary Fig. 2), suggesting that the candidate is not spurious. 
Although these tests make a case for this source being a z ~ 10 galaxy, 
deeper observations—involving both imaging (with, for example, WFC3/ 
IR) and spectroscopy (with the James Webb Space Telescope)—will be 
required to confirm it. 

Using the results of these tests and Monte Carlo simulations, we 
estimate there is an ~20% probability that our candidate is a contami- 
nant or is spurious. Of that 20%, 10% was estimated to be from pho- 
tometric scatter. Contamination from spurious sources is uncertain, 
and our estimates range from 1% to 10% probability; to be conservative 
we adopt 10%. Contamination from lower-redshift red sources is also 
possible, but the above single-filter z~ 8 Yjos-dropout test suggests 
that the probable contamination is small, consistent with the totals we 
estimate from our other tests (~20%). 

Fortunately, the depth of the data and the thoroughness of our 
analysis for contamination allow us to set very strong constraints on 
the volume density of z ~ 10 galaxies, regardless of the uncertainties 
associated with our candidate z~ 10 galaxy. Thus we evaluate our 
constraints based on the limit set if no galaxies were found, and based 
on the candidate z ~ 10 galaxy, whose volume density is corrected by 
20% to account for the estimated contamination rate. 

Large-scale structure uncertainties are important for small area 
searches. We estimate the field-to-field variance on the present z~ 10 
Jizs-dropout searches in the HUDFO09 field to be 39% (see 
Supplementary Information)”. Even at this level, the cosmic variance 
(‘large-scale structure’) is not the dominant source of uncertainty for our 
single candidate galaxy. 

These z ~ 10 results have far-reaching implications for estimating 
the role of galaxies in reionization (using the luminosity density), and 
for establishing the star formation rate density at very early times, as 
z= 10is just 480 Myr after the Big Bang and just a few hundred million 
years since the first galaxies formed. Strikingly, the upper limits and 
our candidate allow us to do this through quantitative constraints we 
place on the z ~ 10 luminosity function. 

The extent of the changes at z~ 10 can be demonstrated by first 
contrasting what we see at z~ 10 with expectations based on a ‘no- 
evolution’ scenario: that is, the galaxy populations stay unchanged 
with time. We compute the ‘no-evolution’ estimate by using our 
‘galaxy cloning’ software”! to artificially redshift the observed z~ 6 
and z ~ 7 galaxy population to z ~ 10, add them at random positions 
within our HUDF data, and then repeat the object selection process 
just as for the observed z ~ 10 galaxies. We estimated that we would 
find 12 + 4 z~ 10 galaxies using our z ~ 7 detections as the baseline, 
and 23 +5 z~ 10 galaxies using our z ~ 6 detections as a baseline. 
These ‘no-evolution’ estimates are substantially higher than our (con- 
tamination-corrected) estimate of ~0.8 z~ 10 galaxies. For simple 
Poissonian statistics, our observed number of ~0.8 galaxies is incon- 
sistent with no-evolution at 40 and 50 confidence, respectively (and 
sets even stronger limits on any ‘upturn’ in the star formation rate‘). 
Although striking, this is not wholly unexpected. Extrapolating the 
trends seen by us at lower redshifts** would lead us to expect 3 + 2 
z= 10 sources. Thus our results reaffirm that the significant evolution 
seen in galaxies at lower redshift continues to z ~ 10 (in contrast with 
other studies®). 

The present search results can also be expressed as constraints on 
the luminosity function at z~ 10. The luminosity function describes 
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the number density of galaxies versus luminosity, and is important for 
estimating the ultraviolet flux from galaxies and their expected role in 
reionizing the Universe. The high-redshift-galaxy ultraviolet luminosity 
function maintains a nearly constant form and evolves in a largely self- 
similar manner, with the characteristic luminosity (L*) increasing 
smoothly over about 1,300 Myr from z~7 to z~3, that is, from 
~750 Myr to ~2,000 Myr. Assuming the same form for the ultraviolet 
luminosity function at z ~ 10, we find that L* at z ~ 10 is fainter, indi- 
cating that the evolution in the bright end of the ultraviolet luminosity 
function seen from z~ 7 to z~ 4 (refs 1, 9, 22) continues to z~ 10 
(Fig. 3). Definitive measurements of L* at z ~ 10 will, of course, require 
deep, wide-area data to define the luminous end of the z ~ 10 luminosity 
function. 

The existence of a steep slope « to the faint end of the ultraviolet 
luminosity function found at z~6-7 (refs 1, 2, 9) highlights the 
importance of low luminosity galaxies in providing the flux needed 
to reionize the Universe. It is of great interest to estimate the ultraviolet 
luminosity density at z~ 7-10 where reionization most probably 
occurred, given its apparent completion at z ~ 6 (ref. 23) and its onset 
at z~ 11 as deduced from Wilkinson Microwave Anisotropy Probe 
(WMAP)* observations. The recent results from the HUDFO09 data set 
provide estimates for the ultraviolet luminosity density at z ~ 7 and at 
z~8 (ref. 9). We can now also do so at z~ 10. We compute the 
luminosity density implied by our sample by assuming a faint-end 
slope of —1.7 (the same slope as found for the z~ 2-7 luminosity 
functions) and extending the integration down to a very plausible limit 
of —12 AB mag. We find that the ultraviolet flux that is available from 
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Figure 3 | Ultraviolet luminosity functions at z~ 4, z~ 7 and constraints 
for z~ 10. The present constraints on the stepwise ultraviolet luminosity 
function at z ~ 10 (black points and upper limits) are new and are derived from 
the J,25-dropout candidate galaxies over our ultra-deep HUDF WFC3/IR field. 
These luminosity functions are a function of the absolute magnitude (that is, 
luminosity) of galaxies (Mj600,ap) in the rest-frame far-ultraviolet. All error 
bars are 1c. The stepwise luminosity function at z ~ 10 is also presented as a lo 
upper limit, given the uncertainty of our z~ 10 candidate. The lowest 
luminosity point has been corrected for incompleteness. The ultraviolet 
luminosity functions!” at z ~ 4 (blue) and at z ~ 7 (magenta) are shown for 
comparison. The luminosity functions fitted here are of the form #*e “"*(L/ 
L*)* (see Fig. 2 legend). This analytic representation has recently been shown” 
to fit well at z~ 7 and later times. The present search results also allow us to 
estimate the value of L* at z~ 10—assuming that the luminosity function at 
z= 10 has the same values of #* and « ~ —1.7 as have been found to describe 
ultraviolet luminosity function results from z ~ 7 to z ~ 4 (refs 1, 2, 9, 27-29). 
Doing so allows us to constrain the evolution in the luminosity function out to 
z= 10, nearly 500 Myr earlier than at z ~ 6 (and so halving the time difference 
between the first galaxies at z~ 15-20 and those seen at z~ 6). We find L* at 
z= 10 to be —18.3 + 0.5 AB mag, or L* > —18.3 in the limit of no detected 
sources—although obviously very uncertain, this is consistent with the 
evolution in the bright end of the ultraviolet luminosity function seen from 
z~7 to z~4 continuing to z~ 10. 
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Figure 4 | The luminosity density and star formation rate density in the 
Universe over 13.2 Gyr. The rest-frame continuum ultraviolet luminosity 
density (right axis, blue points) at z ~ 10, and the star formation rate density 
(left axis, red points) derived from the extinction-corrected luminosity 
density’**, are integrated down to the approximate magnitude limit 

Maz ~ —18 (0.06L*) of our z ~ 10 Jy25-dropout search. The conversion from 
ultraviolet luminosity to star formation rate assumes a Salpeter initial mass 
function. The upper horizontal axis gives the time after the Big Bang and the 
lower axis the redshift. As before, we assume that the ultraviolet luminosity 
function has the same faint-end slope (and normalization) as at z ~ 6 andz ~ 7. 
The star formation rate density (ott? X10 *Mo yr | Mpc *) from the 
contamination-corrected sample is shown at z ~ 10 from the current 
Jizs-dropout search, as is the 1o upper limit (<3 x 10 *Mo yr i Mpc *) ifwe 
assume no z ~ 10 sources are detected. All error bars are 1a. Also included here 
are the recent star formation rate determinations at z ~ 7 and z ~ 8 from our 
HUDF09 WFC3/IR Zgso-dropout and Y95-dropout searches’, and from the 
literature at z < 4 (green and black points: refs 27, 30) and at z ~ 4-6 (ref. 1). 
The dust corrections at z ~ 4 are based on the estimated ultraviolet-continuum 
slopes f, and are already negligible by z ~ 7 (refs 2, 3, 25). There is no evidence 
for any substantial change in the star formation rate density trends established 
at lower redshift. 


galaxies at z~ 10 is only ~ 12*76% of what is needed for galaxies to be 
the reionizing source, with typical assumptions of an escape fraction of 
~0.4, a clumping factor of ~3 and a Salpeter initial mass function (see, 
for example, ref. 9). This result is tantalizing, suggesting that galaxies 
are contributing to reionization, but the enigma remains: where are 
most of the needed ultraviolet photons coming from? Obser- 
vations to significantly fainter levels will be central to characterizing 
the role of galaxies in reionization. 

The star formation rate (SFR) density is derived from the luminosity 
density (see Fig. 4). The SFR density increases systematically and 
monotonically at early times from z~10 (500Myr) to z~4 
(1,600 Myr), peaking at z~ 2-3 (at ~2,500 Myr), before decreasing 
at z< 2 (Fig. 4). This suggests that the luminosity function and star 
formation rate density evolution found at lower redshifts'”° continues 
to z~ 10 when the universe was just 480 Myr old. The limits estab- 
lished here even suggest that the trends in star formation rate density 
established at lower redshifts could be steepening. 

This is clearly an era when galaxies were evolving very rapidly. The 
star formation rate density increased by a factor of ~10 in less than 
200 Myr, from z~ 10 to z~ 8. This dramatic change in such a short 
period of time suggests that the first phases of galaxy formation and 
their build-up could be unveiled by observations that penetrate just 
200 Myr earlier, to redshifts z~ 15. However, only when the James 
Webb Space Telescope is launched will these first phases of galaxy 
build-up between z ~ 15 and z~ 10 be revealed. 
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Entanglement is the fundamental characteristic of quantum physics— 
much experimental effort is devoted to harnessing it between various 
physical systems. In particular, entanglement between light and 
material systems is interesting owing to their anticipated respective 
roles as ‘flying’ and stationary qubits in quantum information tech- 
nologies (such as quantum repeaters'* and quantum networks’). 
Here we report the demonstration of entanglement between a photon 
at a telecommunication wavelength (1,338 nm) and a single collective 
atomic excitation stored in a crystal. One photon from an energy- 
time entangled pair’ is mapped onto the crystal and then released into 
a well-defined spatial mode after a predetermined storage time. The 
other (telecommunication wavelength) photon is sent directly 
through a 50-metre fibre link to an analyser. Successful storage of 
entanglement in the crystal is proved by a violation of the Clauser- 
Horne-Shimony-Holt inequality® by almost three standard devia- 
tions (S = 2.64 + 0.23). These results represent an important step 
towards quantum communication technologies based on solid-state 
devices. In particular, our resources pave the way for building multi- 
plexed quantum repeaters’ for long-distance quantum networks. 
Although single atoms*’ and cold atomic gases'*’* are currently 
some of the most advanced light-matter quantum interfaces, there is 
a strong motivation to control light-matter entanglement with more 
practical systems, such as solid-state devices’’. Solid-state quantum 
memories for photons can be implemented with cryogenically cooled 
crystals doped with rare-earth-metal ions'’, which have impressive 
coherence properties at temperatures below 4K. They have the 
advantage of simple implementation because rare-earth-metal-doped 
crystals are widely produced for solid-state lasers, and closed-cycle 
cryogenic coolers are commercially available. Important progress 
has been made over the last years in the context of light storage into 
solid-state memories, including long storage times"*, high efficiency” 
and storage of light at the single photon level with high coherence and 
negligible noise’”-**. Yet these experiments were realized with classical 
bright pulses or weak coherent states of light. Although this is suf- 
ficient to characterize the performance of the memory, and even to 
infer the quantum characteristics of the device’””, it is not sufficient 
for the implementation of more sophisticated experiments involving 
entanglement, as required for most applications in quantum informa- 
tion science. For this purpose, it is necessary to store non-classical 
light, in particular individual photons that are part of an entangled 
state (generated, for example, through spontaneous parametric down- 
conversion, SPDC), similar to previous demonstrations using electro- 
magnetically induced transparency in cold atomic gases'*’. In 
addition, for quantum communication applications, the other part 
of the entangled state should be a photon at telecommunication wave- 
length in order to minimize loss during transmission in optical fibres. 
In this Letter, we report on an experiment in which a photon from an 
entangled pair is stored in a quantum memory based on a rare-earth- 
metal-doped crystal. More specifically, we show that non-classical 


intensity correlations between the two photons still exist after storage 
and retrieval. We then show, through a violation ofa Bell inequality, that 
the storage process creates a light—-matter entangled state. In addition, 
these results represent the first successful mapping of energy-time 
entangled photons onto a quantum memory. 

Our experiment consists of a coherent solid-state quantum memory 
and a source of entangled photons. A schematic of the experiment is 
shown in Fig. 1. The source is based on non-degenerate SPDC in a 
nonlinear waveguide pumped by continuous wave light at 532 nm. 
This yields energy-time entangled photons with the signal photon at 


883-nm 
laser 


i) PPKTP 


waveguide 


Filtering cavity 


Figure 1 | Experimental set-up. The experimental set-up can be divided into 
three parts: the Nd:Y,SiO; crystal serving as quantum memory, the laser system 
for the preparation of the AFC in the crystal, and the source of entangled 
photons with associated spectral filtering. During the experiment we 
periodically switch between 15 ms of AFC preparation and frequency 
stabilization and a 15-ms measurement phase, in which single photons are 
stored. During the preparation, the comb structure is prepared by frequency- 
selective optical pumping of atoms from the ground state |g) to the auxiliary 
state |aux) using light from an 883-nm diode laser in combination with an 
acousto-optic modulator (AOM). The fibre optic switch is in the upper 
position, and the silicon avalanche photodiode (Si APD) is protected from the 
bright light by a chopper. During the measurement phase, the positions of 
switch and chopper are reversed. Now, photon pairs are generated in the 
periodically poled potassium titanyl phosphate (PPKTP) waveguide via SPDC. 
The two photons in a pair are spatially separated by a diffraction grating and 
then strongly filtered by two etalons, a cavity and a fibre Bragg grating (FBG). 
Photons at 883 nm are sent through the crystal in a double-pass configuration 
to increase the absorption probability, and are afterwards detected by the Si 
avalanche photodiode. Photons at 1,338 nm are directed towards a 
superconducting single photon detector (SSPD) located in another laboratory 
50 m away. All relevant quantities are extracted from the coincidence statistics 
of the two detectors. Details of the frequency stabilization and the filtering 
system are given in the Methods. PBS, polarizing beam splitter; FR, Faraday 
rotator. 
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the memory wavelength of 883 nm, and the idler photon at the telecom 
wavelength of 1,338 nm. Both photons initially have a spectral width of 
approximately 1.5THz, a factor of 10* larger than the 120-MHz 
bandwidth of the memory. Hence, strong filtering is crucial’* to 
achieve signal-to-noise ratios sufficiently large to reveal the presence 
of entanglement during storage. After filtering, the signal photon is 
sent to the memory, and the idler photon is coupled into a fibre leading 
to a detector in another laboratory 50 m away. Owing to the low loss at 
telecommunication wavelengths, this distance could, in principle, be 
extended to several kilometres without significantly affecting the 
results presented here. 

The quantum memory is a 1-cm-long Y,SiOs crystal, impurity- 
doped with neodymium ions having a resonance at 883 nm with good 
coherence properties”*. It is based on a photon-echo-type interaction 
using an atomic frequency comb (AFC) (see ref. 24 and Supplementary 
Information). In an AFC, the absorption profile of the atomic 
ensemble is shaped into a comb-like structure by optical pumping. 
A photon is then, with some efficiency, absorbed and re-emitted into 
a well-defined spatial mode due to a collective rephasing of the atoms 
in the comb structure. The time of re-emission depends on the period 
of the comb and is predetermined. We have previously shown that this 
kind of memory can store multiple temporal modes” and is therefore 
perfectly suited for storing energy-time entangled photons. For the 
work presented here, we have significantly improved the storage effi- 
ciency to obtain sufficiently large signal-to-noise ratios. Indeed, using a 
new optical pumping scheme for the preparation of the AFC (see 
Supplementary Information), the efficiency was increased by a factor 
of three for storage times below 200 ns, now reaching values up to 21% 
(see results below). 

In a first experiment we verified that the non-classical nature of the 
intensity correlations between the signal (883 nm) and idler (1,338 nm) 
modes is preserved after the storage and retrieval pores If we assume 
second- order auto-correlations of signal and idler ge ) (where x =‘s’ 
for signal or ‘i’ for idler) satisfying 1< gy = 2, then non-classicality is 
proved by measuring a cross-correlation ee = P,,/P,P; greater than 2 
(see ref. 25). Here, P, (or P;) is the probability of detecting a signal (or 
idler) photon, and P,; the probability of a coincidence detection (see 
Methods). 

We first measured ge ) as a function of the pump power of the 
source, as shown in Fig. 2a. We find an optimum around a pump power 


of 3 mW, where ge ) 115 without the AFC memory, and ge ) = 30 
after a 25-ns storage, thus proving the quantum character of the storage 
(note that all results presented in this Letter are without any subtrac- 
tion of background noise). The reduction in the cross-correlation with 
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the storage is due to limited efficiency (21%), which effectively 
increases the contribution of accidental coincidences stemming from 
dark counts and multiple pair emissions. Next, we measured the memory 
efficiency and the cross-correlation for different storage times, as shown 
in Fig. 2b and c. 

We now turn our attention towards a particular kind of quantum 
correlation, namely entanglement. By performing a two-photon 
quantum interference experiment, we show that the entanglement of 
the photon pair is preserved when the signal photon is stored in the 
crystal. 

Photon pairs generated by our source are energy-time entangled, 
that is, the two photons in a pair are created simultaneously to ensure 
energy conservation, but the pair-creation time is uncertain to within 
the coherence time of the pump laser. We wish to reveal the presence of 
this entanglement using a Franson-type set-up*. As detailed in the 
Supplementary Information, the correlations can be interpreted as 
stemming from local ne pomens performed on a post-selected 
time-bin entangled state: 75 (\Es E;) +|L;L;)), where the early and late 
time bins |E,;) and |L,;) dare separated by a time of 25ns set by the 
analysing interferometer (see Fig. 3a). In our experiment, however, the 
state of the signal photon is stored as a collective atomic excitation in 
the quantum memory before the measurement. Moreover, using a 
double AFC scheme”, the memory is used not only to store the 
entangled photon, but also to analyse it as part of the measurement. 
More precisely, the incident time-bins |E,) and |L,) are mapped to 
distinct AFC modes |Egm) and |Lam); respectively (where subscript 
QM denotes quantum memory). Storage of the entangled signal 
photon then creates a light-matter entangled state: 


Sp (\Bowd) + Loves) (1) 
The predetermined storage times of |Egm) and |Lau) are 75 ns and 
50 ns, respectively. After absorption, both AFCs coherently re-emit the 
stored excitation into the same well-defined temporal and spatial 
mode with a relative phase Ad. This re-emission, followed by detec- 
tion, constitutes the measurement of the state of the memory. The idler 
photon is measured using a fibre-based time-bin qubit analyser with a 
25-ns delay and a relative phase Ad; between the short and long arms. 
The coincidence detection probability is given by: 


Pyocl+V cos(Ad, + Ag;) (2) 


where V is the visibility of interference. Figure 3b shows the measured 
coincidence rate as a function of Ad, for two values of A¢,. The raw 
visibilities are V = (84 + 4)% and (78 + 4)%. 
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Figure 2 | Non- classical correlations and storage efficiency. a, Cross- 
correlation ge asa function of the pump power incident on the wave guide. Data 
points shown were taken with an AFC memory storage time of 25 ns (brown 
square symbols), and for comparison, with the crystal prepared with a 120-MHz- 
wide transmission window, that is, without AFC (blue circle symbols). The size of 
the coincidence window is 10 ns. b, Coincidence histograms for different 
predetermined storage times, vertically offset for clarity. For comparison, the 
lowest histogram was taken without AFC. The pump power was 3 mW. ¢, Cross- 


correlation gl? as a function of storage time with 10-ns coincidence window, 
extracted from b. For storage times up to 200 ns the correlations stay well above 
the classical limit of of () _ 9 (dashed line). The inset shows the storage efficiency 
for the same range of storage times. With increasing storage times, limiting 
factors in the storage medium degrade the comb shape and reduce the 
efficiency and cross-correlation (see Supplementary Information). However, 
the latter stays well above the classical limit for storage times up to 200 ns. Error 
bars show +1 standard deviation (s.d.). 
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Figure 3 | Storage of photonic entanglement in a crystal. a, Franson-type 
set-up used to reveal the entanglement. A qubit analyser consisting of an 
unbalanced, fibre-based Michelson interferometer with 25-ns delay and 
relative phase Ag; is inserted before the SSPD used to detect the idler photon 
(see also Fig. 1). The signal photon is stored in the crystal, yielding a light- 
matter entangled state. The state of the memory is measured through re- 
emission and detection of the photon in the time-window at zero-time delay 
(central peak) of the coincidence histogram (inset). This post-selects 
measurement on the entangled state of equation (1). The relative phase Ad, can 


Quantum entanglement can be revealed by a violation of the Clauser- 
Horne-Shimony-Holt (CHSH) inequality®. The possibility of violating 
this inequality, that is, of finding a CHSH parameter S>2, can be 
inferred indirectly from a visibility larger than 1/ V2~70.7%. 
Nevertheless, we performed the measurements necessary for a direct 
violation of the inequality and obtained S = 2.64 + 0.23. This proves the 
presence of entanglement between the idler photon and the matter qubit 
in the crystal, provided the effect of the memory on single photons is 
appropriately described as storage followed by measurement (see 
Supplementary Information). This description is correct within the 
theory of AFC memories”, which is supported by experiments storing 
weak coherent states of light'’’"**. Note also that we do not claim any 
demonstration of nonlocal correlations. Indeed, besides the usual 
locality and detection loopholes, here the measurement setting has 
to be chosen before the photonic qubit is mapped onto the crystal. 
This could have been avoided by adding an interferometer after the 
memory, the latter being used for storage only. We did not do so 
because we think that it is elegant and simple to use the memory also 
as a small quantum processor that performs the measurement. 

A particularly intriguing situation arises when post-selecting on the 
case where only |E,) is stored in the crystal for 25 ns using a single AFC 
scheme, while |L,) is directly transmitted. Indeed, the imbalance 
between the storage efficiency and the transmission probability offers 
a well-suited qubit analyser for a violation of the CHSH inequality 
using bases lying in the x-z plane of the Bloch sphere. We performed 
such a measurement and observed S = 2.62 + 0.15 (see Supplemen- 
tary Information). This implies that the initial photon—photon entangled 
state is mapped onto a state of the form: 


V Nabs|Eqm Ei) a |L,Li) (3) 


where 1p; is the absorption efficiency. This is an entangled state 
between a telecommunication-wavelength qubit and a light-matter 
hybrid qubit. We note that this kind of hybrid qubit is the key ingredient 
of an efficient quantum repeater protocol based on atomic ensembles 
and linear optics’. 

This work is part of the effort towards implementing a quantum 
repeater, which could provide a solution to the distance limit (due to 
intrinsic loss) for entanglement distribution and quantum cryptography 
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be reliably set to any desired value (see the Supplementary information). 

b, Number of coincidences in the central peak in two hours as a function of the 
relative phase A@, for two values of Ag;. The pump power was 5 mW, and the 
size of the coincidence window 10 ns. The solid and dashed lines result from fits 
to equation (2) and respectively give visibilities of V= (78 + 4)% and 

(84 + 4)%. The visibilities are mainly limited by the level of accidental 
coincidences (cross symbols). The fit also gives a difference between the two 
values of Ad, of 75° + 10°. These values closely match settings necessary for a 
maximal violation of the CHSH inequality. Error bars are +1s.d. 


using optical fibres’. To achieve this long-term goal, several future 
advances are required. The user must be able to trigger the re-emission 
of the memory, whereas in our experiment the duration of the storage is 
pre-determined. We have proposed™* and demonstrated” a method for 
achieving on-demand re-emission using so-called spin-wave storage. 
This has the additional benefit of allowing longer storage times owing to 
the more robust spin coherence. Another crucial aspect is the efficiency, 
which is directly linked to the optical depth of the material**. It can be 
increased by using longer crystals’’ or optical cavities”. 

The creation of entanglement between a single photon and a 
macroscopic object—in this case a single collective atomic excitation 
delocalized over a 1-cm-long crystal—is fascinating in itself. Beyond its 
fundamental interest, we believe that our demonstration of storage of 
entanglement in a crystal represents an important step towards 
quantum repeaters based on solid-state quantum memories. 

We note that, parallel to this work, Saglamyurek et al. have demon- 
strated storage and retrieval of an entangled photon using a thulium- 
doped lithium niobate waveguide”. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Spectral filtering and detection. The bandwidth of the photon pairs is reduced by 
a factor of 10* in several steps. Pump, signal and idler photons are spatially 
separated by a diffraction grating (see Fig. 1). In combination with coupling into 
single-mode fibres, this reduces the bandwidth to tens of gigahertz. A subsequent 
passage through a Fabry-Perot cavity reduces the bandwidth of the idler photon to 
45 MHz (corresponding to a coherence time of about 4ns), and a fibre Bragg 
grating blocks all but one of the longitudinal cavity modes. The signal photon is 
filtered by two etalons with a linewidth of 600 MHz each, and different free spectral 
ranges. The detector efficiency is 8% for the idler photon with 10-Hz dark counts, 
and 30% with 100-Hz dark counts for the signal photon. 

Frequency stabilization. We must ensure, for the whole duration of a measure- 
ment, that the central frequency of the optical filtering system at 1,338 nm and of the 
AFC at 883 nm both satisfy the energy conservation of the SPDC process. To do this, 
a small fraction of the light at 883 nm is overlapped with the light of the 532-nm laser 
that pumps the PPKTP waveguide. This leads to the creation of light at 1,338 nm by 
difference frequency generation (DFG). Using this DFG signal, the frequency of the 
532-nm light is adjusted such that the detection rate on a separate InGaAs avalanche 
photodiode (see Fig. 1) stays constant, which means that the 1,338-nm DFG light is 
in resonance with the filtering cavity. Long-term stability of the 883-nm laser itself is 
achieved by continuously referencing it to a Fabry-Perot cavity. 
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Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Spectral filtering and detection. The narrowband filtering of the SPDC photons 
consists of several steps (see Fig. 1). First, a diffraction grating spatially separates 
the pump, signal and idler photons and, in combination with coupling into single- 
mode fibres, reduces the bandwidth of the photons at 883 nm (or 1,338 nm) to 
90 GHz (or 60 GHz). Photons at 1,338 nm are then coupled through a Fabry-Perot 
cavity with linewidth 45 MHz and free spectral range of 23.9 GHz. Subsequently, a 
fibre Bragg grating with 16 GHz bandwidth ensures that only a single longitudinal 
cavity mode remains. 

Filtering one of the photons in the pair is the same as filtering the photon pair as a 
whole, because energy conservation guarantees that photons measured in coincidence 
have the same bandwidth. However, uncorrelated photons would then contribute 
significantly to the accidental coincidences. Therefore, complementary filtering at 
883 nm was necessary. To do this, we used one solid and one air-spaced etalon, both 
with bandwidths around 600 MHz. Different free spectral ranges of 42 and 50 GHz 
eliminate uncorrelated longitudinal modes. Additionally, outside the 120-MHz band- 
width of the AFC, the absorption of the crystal with an inhomogeneous linewidth of 
6 GHz provides a final filtering step. 

We used detectors with 30% detection efficiency and approximately 100 Hz 
dark counts at 883 nm, and detectors with 8% detection efficiency and approxi- 
mately 10 Hz at 1,338 nm. Together with a transmission of the filtering system for 
the signal (or idler) photon of 45% (or 14%), and 4% (or 14%) for the remainder of 
the optical set-up, we reached an overall detection efficiency of 0.5% (or 0.15%) 
(see also Supplementary Information). These numbers could, in principle, be 
significantly improved through optimized optical alignment, the use of anti- 
reflection-coated elements, and so on. 

Frequency stabilization. In the experiment, coincidence rates are typically a few 
per minute. With accumulation times thus reaching several hours, a high degree of 
frequency stability of the lasers and filtering elements is indispensable. In particular, 
frequency drifts of the AFC preparation laser with respect to the pump laser of the 


SPDC source have to be eliminated. Otherwise, the photon-pair frequencies wgg3 + 
(133g = 532 imposed by energy conservation in the SPDC would not simulta- 
neously match the centre of the AFC and that of the filtering system at 1,338 nm. 
Drifts were eliminated using the following method. First, the long-term stability of 
the 883-nm laser was dramatically increased by locking it to a temperature-stabi- 
lized Fabry-Perot cavity. Second, during the 15-ms preparation cycle, we injected a 
fraction of the 883-nm light into the waveguide. The frequency of the light created at 
1,338 nm via difference frequency generation (DFG) was tuned by controlling the 
frequency of the pump laser at 532 nm. Using a side-of-fringe technique, we could 
then lock the frequency of the DFG signal to the transmission peak of the filtering 
cavity. As a result, long-term frequency deviations between the centre of the AFC 
structure and the filtered photon pairs were reduced to about 1 MHz over several 
hours. 

For measurements involving the unbalanced Michelson interferometer for the 
idler photon, the phase of the interferometer was also stabilized using the highly 
coherent DFG light. 

Photon correlations in SPDC. Neglecting the exact frequency dependence, the 
state of the photons created in the SPDC process is described by 
|0s, 0;) + /P|1s, 1i) + O(p), where the subscript ‘s’ (or ‘i’) indicates the signal 
(or idler) mode at 883 nm (or 1,338 nm). Here, the pair creation probability p is 
assumed to be small and proportional to the pump power. In such a state, the 
signal and idler modes individually exhibit the statistics of a classical thermal field, 
that is, their auto-correlations are gi) =2 for x =s or i. We stress, however, that 
the criterion for non-classicality of the cross-correlation that we used, namely 
ge ) = Py /P;P,>2, requires only that 1< gi? <2, which is always fulfilled by 
non-degenerate photon pairs created through SPDC. In practice, P,; (or P,P;) is 
determined by the number of coincidences in a certain time window centred on (or 
away from) the coincidence peak. For low pump powers, the measured cross- 
correlation is usually limited by detector dark counts, and at high pump powers it 
is reduced by the contribution of multiple pairs, that is, higher-order terms in p. 
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The reversible transfer of quantum states of light into and out of 
matter constitutes an important building block for future applications 
of quantum communication: it will allow the synchronization of 
quantum information’, and the construction of quantum repeaters” 
and quantum networks’. Much effort has been devoted to the develop- 
ment of such quantum memories’, the key property of which is the 
preservation of entanglement during storage. Here we report the 
reversible transfer of photon-photon entanglement into entangle- 
ment between a photon and a collective atomic excitation in a solid- 
state device. Towards this end, we employ a thulium-doped lithium 
niobate waveguide in conjunction with a photon-echo quantum 
memory protocol’, and increase the spectral acceptance from the cur- 
rent maximun?r of 100 megahertz to 5 gigahertz. We assess the entan- 
glement-preserving nature of our storage device through Bell 
inequality violations’ and by comparing the amount of entanglement 
contained in the detected photon pairs before and after the reversible 
transfer. These measurements show, within statistical error, a perfect 
mapping process. Our broadband quantum memory complements 
the family of robust, integrated lithium niobate devices’. It simplifies 
frequency-matching of light with matter interfaces in advanced appli- 
cations of quantum communication, bringing fully quaantum-enabled 
networks a step closer. 

Quantum communication is founded on the encoding of informa- 
tion, generally referred to as quantum information, into quantum 
states of light®. The resulting applications of quantum physics at its 
fundamental level offer cryptographic security through quantum key 
distribution without relying on unproved mathematical assumptions® 
and allow for the disembodied transfer of quantum states between 
distant places by means of quantum teleportation®. Reversible map- 
ping of quantum states between light and matter is central to advanced 
applications of quantum communication such as quantum repeaters” 
and quantum networks’, in which matter constitutes nodes that hold 
quantum information until needed, and thereby synchronize the 
information flow through the communication channel or network. 
Furthermore, such a quantum interface allows the generation of 
light-matter entanglement through the mapping of one of two entangled 
photons into matter. To determine whether and how different physical 
systems can be entangled, and to localize the fundamental or technolo- 
gical boundaries where this fascinating quantum link breaks down, are 
central goals in quantum physics and have received much attention over 
the past decades’. 

The reversible light-matter interface can be realized through the 
direct transfer of quantum states from light onto matter and back, or 
through the generation of light-matter entanglement followed by tele- 
portation of quantum information from an externally provided 
photon into matter, and eventually back. Experimental capabilities 
have advanced rapidly over the past years and quantum state transfer 
between light and atomic vapour’ ”’, solid-state ensembles*”, or single 
absorbers'*, as well as the generation of light-matter entanglement 


through the absorption of photons'*“, or the emission of photons from 


atomic ensembles'””' or single emitters**”’ have all been reported. 

For quantum memory to become practical, it is important to reduce 
the complexity of experimental implementations, and the recent addi- 
tion of rare-earth-ion-doped crystals*™* to the set of storage materials 
has been a valuable step towards this goal. The promise of such crystals 
is further enhanced through potentially long storage times—up to 
several seconds in Pr:Y2SiO; (ref. 24). In addition, given the large 
inhomogeneous broadening of optical zero-phonon lines, up to 
~100-gigahertz (GHz), rare-earth-ion-doped crystals in principle 
offer storage of photons with less than 100-picosecond duration when 
being used in conjunction with a suitable quantum memory protocol’. 
Yet, the reversible state transfer between light and solid-state devices 
has so far not been shown to preserve entanglement. This is largely due 
to the limited spectral bandwidth of current implementations, 
100 megahertz (MHz) at most®, which is orders of magnitude smaller 
than that of entangled photon pairs generated in the widely used 
process of spontaneous parametric down-conversion®. In this work, 
we approach the problem from both ends: we increase the acceptance 
bandwidth of our storage device to 5 GHz and narrow the bandwidths 
of our entangled photons to similar values. Furthermore, by using a 
wave-guiding storage medium, we move fundamental quantum 
memory research further towards application. 

The layout of our experiment is depicted in Fig. 1. Short pulses of 
523-nm wavelength light travel through an unbalanced interfero- 
meter. For sufficiently small pulse energies, subsequent spontaneous 
parametric down-conversion yields, to a good approximation, indi- 
vidual pairs of photons, centred at wavelengths around 795 nm and 
1,532 nm, in the time-bin entangled qubit state’: 


= 1) (1) 


Here, |e) and |/) denote early and late temporal modes and replace the 
usual spin-down and spin-up notation for spin-half particles. More 
specifically, |i,j) denotes a quantum state in which the 795-nm photon 
has been created in the temporal mode i, and the 1,532-nm photon has 
been created in the temporal mode j. We point out that, owing to the 
spectral filtering, our source generates frequency-uncorrelated entangled 
photons at wavelengths that match the low-loss windows of free-space 
and standard telecommunication fibre. It can thus be readily used in real- 
world applications of quantum communication that involve quantum 
teleportation and entanglement swapping. 

The 1,532-nm photon is directed to a qubit analyser. It consists of 
either a fibre delay line followed by a single-photon detector that 
monitors the photon’s arrival time, or a fibre-optical interferometer 
that is unbalanced in the same way as the pump interferometer, fol- 
lowed by single-photon detectors. The role of the delay line is to per- 
form projection measurements of the photon’s state onto early and late 
qubit states. Alternatively, the interferometer enables projections onto 
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Figure 1 | Schematics of the experimental set-up. a, Generating and 
measuring entanglement. Six-picosecond-long pump laser pulses 

(1,047.328 nm wavelength, 80 MHz repetition rate) are frequency doubled 
(FD) in a periodically poled lithium niobate (PPLN) crystal. Each resulting 16- 
ps-long pulse (523.664 nm wavelength, 90 mW average power) is coherently 
split into two by the unbalanced pump interferometer, featuring a 1.4-ns travel- 
time difference. Spontaneous parametric down-conversion (SPDC) in a second 
PPLN crystal followed by frequency filtering using an etalon and a fibre Bragg 
grating (FBG) (bandwidths of 6 GHz and 9 GHz, respectively), yields 
maximally entangled pairs of photons centred at 795.506 nm and 1,532.426 nm 
wavelength (DM, dichroic mirror). The 1,532-nm photon travels through a 30- 
m telecommunication fibre, and the 795-nm photon is either stored in the 
memory or sent through a fibre delay line (not pictured). To characterize the bi- 
photon state, we use qubit analysers consisting of delay lines or unbalanced 
interferometers connected to single-photon detectors. Detection events are 


equal superpositions of early and late modes”. Using the language of 
spin-half systems, this corresponds to projections onto o, and, for 
appropriately chosen phases, o, and a,, respectively. 

The 795-nm photon is transmitted to the quantum memory where 
its state—specifically that it is entangled with the 1,532-nm photon—is 
mapped onto a collective excitation of millions of thulium ions. Some 
time later, the state is mapped back onto a photon that exits the 
memory through a fibre in well-defined spatio-temporal modes and 
is probed by a second qubit analyser. 
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collected with a time-to-digital converter (TDC) connected to a personal 
computer (PC). All interferometers are phase-locked to stable reference lasers 
(not shown). b, Memory set-up. The 795.506-nm continuous-wave memory 
laser beam is intensity- and phase/frequency-modulated using an acousto-optic 
modulator (AOM) and a phase modulator (PM). The waveguide is cooled to 
3 K and exposed to a 570-G magnetic field aligned with the crystal’s C3-axis. 
Waveplates allow adjusting the polarization of the beam to the waveguide’s 
transverse magnetic (TM) mode, and optical switches combine and separate 
the optical pump beam and the 795-nm photons. c, Timing sequence. We use 
three continuously repeated phases: the 10 ms ‘prepare’ phase for optical 
pumping, the 2.2-ms ‘wait’ phase, which ensures stored photons are not 
polluted by fluorescence from the excited state, and the 40-ms ‘store and 
retrieve’ phase, during which many 795-nm photons are successively stored in 
the waveguide and recalled after 7 ns. 


To reversibly map the 795-nm photon onto matter, we use a 
photon-echo quantum memory protocol based on atomic frequency 
combs (AFC). It is rooted in the interaction of light with an ensemble 
of atomic absorbers (so far rare-earth-ion-doped crystals cooled to 
cryogenic temperatures) with an inhomogeneously broadened absorp- 
tion line that has been tailored into a series of equally spaced absorp- 
tion peaks (see Fig. 2). The absorption of a single photon leads to a 
collective excitation shared by many atoms. Owing to the particular 
shape of the tailored absorption line, the excited collective coherence 
rapidly dephases and repeatedly recovers after multiples of the storage 
time T;. This results in the re-emission of a photon in the state encoded 
into the original photon. 

In our implementation the moment of photon re-emission is pre- 
determined by the spacing of the teeth in the comb, T, = 1/4, and the 
storage process can be described as arising from the linear response of 
an optical filter made by spectral hole burning. Yet, readout on 
demand can be achieved by temporarily mapping the optically excited 
coherence onto ground-state coherence where the comb spacing is 
smaller or the comb structure is washed out*, or by combining the 
AFC protocol with controlled reversible inhomogeneous broadening 
of each absorption line, similar to the storage mechanism used in 
another photon-echo quantum memory protocol". 


Figure 2 | The storage medium. a, Waveguide geometry. The measured 
thulium (Tm) concentration profile is given on the left and the calculated 
intensity distribution of the fundamental TM-mode at the 795-nm wavelength 
is shown below. Iso-intensity lines are plotted corresponding to 100%, 87.5%, 
75% and so on of the maximum intensity. b, Simplified energy level diagram of 
thulium ions. The optical coherence time of the 3H,<9°H, transition at 3 K is 
1.6 pts, the radiative lifetimes of the 5H, and 3B, levels are 82 Lis and 2.4 ms, 
respectively, and the branching ratio from the *H, to the °F, level is 44%. Upon 
application of a magnetic field of 570 G, the ground and excited levels split into 
magnetic sublevels with lifetimes exceeding one second”’. c, Atomic frequency 
comb. The bandwidth of our AFC is 5 GHz (shown here is a 1-GHz broad 
section). The separation between the teeth is 4 ~ 143 MHz, resulting in 7 ns 
storage time. The line width of the peaks is y ~ 75 MHz, yielding a finesse F = 2, 
as expected for the sinus-type comb. 
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Figure 3 | Measurement of density matrices. a, Visualization of projection 
measurements. The measurement settings for the 795-nm (or 1,532-nm) qubit 
analyser are depicted on the upper (or lower) Bloch sphere. The example shows 
joint settings that enable calculating normalized probabilities for projections 
onto ¢,@a, and o,®—o,. b, Results for joint projection measurement after 
storage. The top (bottom) histogram displays joint detection events for the 
projection onto ¢,®a, and 6,@ —90, (—0,®«a, and —o,@~—<,) as a function 
of the time difference between detections of the 795-nm and the 1,532-nm 


Our storage device, a Ti:Tm:LiNbO; optical waveguide cooled to 
3K, is detailed in Fig. 2. It was previously characterized to establish its 
suitability as a photon-echo quantum memory material”®. It combines 
interesting properties from the specific rare-earth element (795-nm 
storage wavelength), the host crystal (allowing for controlled dephas- 
ing and rephasing by means of electric fields), and from the wave- 
guiding structure (ease-of-use). Lithium niobate waveguides have also 
been doped with neodymium, praseodymium and erbium’, and we 
conjecture that other rare-earth ions could also be used. This could 
extend the properties of LiNbO; and allow an integrated approach to 
other storage wavelengths, ions with different level structures, and so on. 

To generate the AFC, we use a sideband-chirping technique (see Sup- 
plementary Information) to transfer atomic population between mag- 
netic sublevels and create troughs and peaks in the inhomogeneously 
broadened absorption line. They form a 5-GHz-wide comb with tooth 
spacing of 143 MHz, setting the storage time to 7 ns. The system effi- 
ciency in our implementation is currently about 0.2%. This is in part due 
to the 90% fibre-to-waveguide input and output coupling loss, which we 
attribute to imperfect mode overlap. In addition, owing to the specific 
level structure of thulium under current experimental conditions, the 
finesse of the comb in the broadband approach is two, which limits the 
memory efficiency to about 10%. However, imperfections in the cre- 
ation of the comb decrease this efficiency to around 2%. The system 
efficiency can be increased by improving the spectral tailoring of the 
AFC, and triggering photon re-emission in the backward direction. By 
also optimizing the mode overlap, we anticipate that it could reach 


Table 1 | Entanglement measures, purities and fidelities 


photons. The desired events are those within the red-highlighted time windows. 
This allows us to calculate the joint-detection probabilities for projections onto 
o,®o,and o,® —o, (for results with other joint settings see the Supplementary 
Information). c, Density matrices. Density matrices were calculated using a 
maximum-likelihood estimation for the bi-photon states before and after 
storage. Only the real parts are shown—the absolute values of all imaginary 
components are below 0.04. 


approximately 15%. Furthermore, if the two long-lived atomic levels 
between which population is transferred during the optical pumping 
procedure (in our case the two magnetic ground states; see Fig. 2) are 
spaced by more than the storage bandwidth, the memory efficiency can 
theoretically reach unity (see Supplementary Information). 

To assess the quantum nature of our light-matter interface, we first 
make projection measurements with the 795-nm photons and the 1,532- 
nm photons onto time-bin qubit states characterized by Bloch vectors 
aligned along a and B, respectively, where a, b © [+o,, to, +o,] (see 
Fig. 3). Experimentally, this is done by means of suitably adjusted qubit 
analysers, and by counting the number C(a, b) of detected photon pairs. 
From two such spin-measurements, we calculate the normalized joint- 
detection probability: 


C(a, b) 
C(a, b)+C(a, —b) i?) 


The measurement and the results with the fibre delay line, as well as the 
memory, are detailed in Fig. 3 and the Supplementary Information. 
From this data, we reconstruct the bi-photon states before and after 
storage in terms of their density matrices pin and Pour depicted in 
Fig. 3, using a maximum likelihood estimation’’. This, in turn, allows 
us to examine the entanglement of formation”, a measure that indicates 
entanglement if it exceeds zero; it is upper-bounded by one. The results, 
listed in Table 1, clearly show the presence of entanglement in p;, and 
Pour and, within experimental uncertainty, establish that the storage 
process preserves entanglement without measurable degradation. 


P(a, b)= 


Entanglement of formation (%) Purity (%) Fidelity with |b *) (%) Input/output fidelity (%) Expected Si, Measured S 
Pin 64.4+4.2 75.7424 86.2+1.5 2.235 +'0.085 2.379 + 0.034 
Pout 65+11 76.3259 86.6 + 3.9 954429 2.2+0.22 2.25+0.06 


Entanglement of formation (normalized with respect to the entanglement of formation of |#*)), purity P = tr(p°), fidelity with |p"), input-output fidelity F= (tr Poatin Pon) (referring to the fidelity of pout with 
respect to pj,), and expected and experimentally obtained S values for tests of the CHSH Bell inequality (measured for a = o,,a' = oy,b = 0, + oy,and b’ = o,—«,). The correlation coefficients used to compute S and 
the calculation of Sj, are detailed in the Supplementary Information. We note that the original state (and hence the recalled state) has limited purity and fidelity with |6*). This is due to the probabilistic nature of our 
spontaneous parametric down-conversion source, which features a non-negligible probability of generating more than two photons simultaneously”. Uncertainties indicate one-sigma standard deviations and 
are estimated from Poissonian detection statistics and using a Monte Carlo simulation. 
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Furthermore, we note that the fidelity F between p;,, and (4, is close to 
one, and hence the unitary transformation introduced by the storage 
process is almost the identity transformation. 

In addition, as a second entanglement measure, we perform tests of 
the Clauser-Horne-Shimony-Holt (CHSH) Bell inequality®. This test 
indicates non-local correlations and thus the possibility of using the 
bi-photons for entanglement-based quantum key distribution’ if the 
sum: 


S = |E(a, b)+E(a’, b)+ E(a, b')—E(a', b’)| (3) 


of four correlation coefficients 
C(a, b)—C(a, —b)—C(—a, b)+C(—a, —b) (4) 
C(a, b)+C(a, —b)+C(—a, b)+C(—a, —b) 


with appropriately chosen settings a,a’ and b,b’ exceeds the classical 


E(a, b)= 


bound of two; quantum mechanically it is upper-bounded by 2\/2. As 
detailed in Table 1, we find S;,, = 2.379 + 0.034 > 2 before the memory 
and, crucially, Sout = 2.25 + 0.06 > 2, whichis in agreement with the value 
Sth = 2.2 + 0.22 predicted from the reconstructed density matrix pou. 
This validates the suitability of our set-up for quantum communication. 

Our investigation provides an example of entanglement being trans- 
ferred between physical systems of different nature, thereby adding 
evidence that this fundamental quantum property is not as fragile as 
is often believed. Furthermore, our broadband integrated approach 
permits the linkage of a promising quantum storage device with exten- 
sively used, high-performance sources of photons in bi- and multi- 
partite entangled states°. Although the storage efficiency and the stor- 
age time need to be significantly increased, and the moment of recall 
was pre-set, this study opens the way to new investigations of fun- 
damental and applied aspects of quantum physics. Having increased 
the storage bandwidth also significantly facilitates the building of 
future quantum networks, because mutual frequency matching of 
photons and distant quantum memories will be simple. In addition, 
a large storage bandwidth—that is, the possibility to encode quantum 
information into short optical pulses—allows us to increase the num- 
ber of temporal modes that can be stored during a given time. This 
enhances the flow of quantum information through a network and 
decreases the time needed to establish entanglement over a large dis- 
tance using a quantum repeater’”. 

We note that, parallel to this work, Clausen et al. have demonstrated 
the storage of an entangled photon using a neodymium-doped crystal”. 
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Hard-tip, soft-spring lithography 


Wooyoung Shim!”, Adam B. Braunschweig**+, Xing Liao’, Jinan Chai*’, Jong Kuk Lim”, Gengfeng Zheng 


& Chad A. Mirkin'?? 


Nanofabrication strategies are becoming increasingly expensive and 
equipment-intensive, and consequently less accessible to researchers. 
As an alternative, scanning probe lithography has become a popular 
means of preparing nanoscale structures, in part owing to its rela- 
tively low cost and high resolution, and a registration accuracy that 
exceeds most existing technologies’®. However, increasing the 
throughput of cantilever-based scanning probe systems while 
maintaining their resolution and registration advantages has from 
the outset been a significant challenge’. Even with impressive 
recent advances in cantilever array design, such arrays tend to be 
highly specialized for a given application, expensive, and often dif- 
ficult to implement. It is therefore difficult to imagine commercially 
viable production methods based on scanning probe systems that 
rely on conventional cantilevers. Here we describe a low-cost and 
scalable cantilever-free tip-based nanopatterning method that uses 
an array of hard silicon tips mounted onto an elastomeric backing. 
This method—which we term hard-tip, soft-spring lithography— 
overcomes the throughput problems of cantilever-based scanning 
probe systems and the resolution limits imposed by the use of elasto- 
meric stamps and tips: it is capable of delivering materials or energy 
to a surface to create arbitrary patterns of features with sub-50-nm 
resolution over centimetre-scale areas. We argue that hard-tip, soft- 
spring lithography is a versatile nanolithography strategy that 
should be widely adopted by academic and industrial researchers 
for rapid prototyping applications. 

Molecular printing capabilities’, where molecules and materials can 
be directly delivered to a surface in the form of nanometre-scale features, 
have been dramatically accelerated through the invention of micro- 
contact printing’*”’ and dip-pen nanolithography~”°, two micro- and 
nanofabrication techniques that have complementary strengths and 
weaknesses. The former allows a master to be duplicated repeatedly 
over large areas with 200-nm resolution in a rapid fashion*’. It is 
limited with respect to registration, requires a mask for every new 
master, and is not well-suited for making closely spaced structures 
with different chemical inks. The latter provides sub-50-nm resolu- 
tion, custom nanostructure generation capabilities, high registration 
capabilities, and with cantilever arrays, a modest ability to generate 
structures made of different chemical compositions simultaneously”. 
It does not have the throughput of contact printing and requires sub- 
stantially higher cost and cumbersome cantilever array technology. 
Attempts to combine the capabilities of dip-pen nanolithography and 
micro-contact printing have led to the development of polymer pen 
lithography**”*, a low cost scanning probe approach that utilizes an 
elastomeric stamp made of pyramids to generate arbitrary patterns over 
surfaces by using the tips of the pyramids as compressible point sources 
of molecules or materials to be delivered to an underlying substrate. 
Polymer pen lithography is a significant advance in that it eliminates 
most of the drawbacks of the two techniques and combines almost all of 
their attributes. However, it does not offer the sub-50-nm resolution”® 
afforded by high resolution scanning probe lithography or alternative 
electron-beam technologies. 


2,34 


Ideally, one would like an array of hard tips resting on springs made 
of soft materials to create a technique that provides the high resolution 
of a single-tip scanning probe lithography experiment and the scal- 
ability of polymer pen lithography. Here we describe a new tip array 
architecture that achieves this goal and provides a way of engaging and 
aligning as many as 4,750 ultrasharp Si tips on a surface over an area of 
one square centimetre (in principle, the arrays could be much larger). 

Major advances in scanning probe lithography are often the result of 
novel tip designs and fabrication procedures. The key innovation that 
enables hard-tip, soft-spring lithography (HSL) is a new protocol for 
fabricating arrays of ultra-sharp Si tips on a spring-like elastomer layer 
that allows all of the tips to be brought into contact with a surface over 
large areas (Fig. la). The HSL tip array architecture is composed of 
thousands of Si tips attached to a layer of elastomer that coats a glass 
slide. The elastomeric backing significantly reduces the cost of fabri- 
cation because it circumvents the necessity for micromachined canti- 
levers, and enables a levelling protocol without requiring a complex 
feedback scheme**. The Si tips, prepared by an established self- 
sharpening wet etching protocol’, have an average diameter of 
22 + 3 nm. Because the tip arrays are prepared on a glass slide, they 
can be easily mounted onto the piezoelectric actuators of a conven- 
tional atomic force microscope, which provides precise tip positioning 
and registration, hallmarks of scanning probe lithographies. Both the 
elastomer and the glass onto which the arrays are mounted are trans- 
parent, which enables the visual observation of the compression of the 
elastomer that occurs when the tips touch the surface ofa substrate (see 
Supplementary Video 1), thereby enabling a straightforward, optical 
method for levelling the plane of the tip array with respect to the 
substrate surface. 

Depending on the intended use, the pitch of a tip array is delib- 
erately set between 100 and 200 um, corresponding to tip densities of 
10,000 cm? and 2,500 cm”, respectively, and the density can be as 
high as 110,000 cm 7 (9,007,700 tips in 4-inch wafer) with a pitch of 
30m. To make the tip arrays (Fig. 1b), a lcm X 1cm piece of a 
50-1m-thick (100)Si wafer with a 1-1m-thick layer of SiO. on each 
side of the wafer was placed onto the uncured elastomer. The top layer 
of the SiO, eventually serves as an etching mask, while the oxygen- 
plasma-treated bottom SiO, layer of the wafer in contact with the 
hydrophilic surface of the elastomer increases adhesion between the 
two surfaces, so that the tips do not fall off the array once the wafer has 
been etched (Supplementary Fig. 1). Following the curing of the elasto- 
mer, photolithography was used to define 150 1m X 150 um square 
features of exposed SiO, each of which can be used to prepare an 
ultrasharp tip. HF is used to remove the exposed SiO), and aqueous 
KOH (40% w/v) is used to anisotropically etch the underlying Si. An 
array of square SiO, masks along the <110> direction exposes the 
(311) and (100) planes of the wafer during KOH etching at rates of 88 
and 50 um h respectively. To achieve self-sharpening, R,/cos0 
(where R,, is the sidewall etching rate and 0 is the slope of the tip 
sidewall) must exceed the surface etching rate, Rr (ref. 27). Thus the 
critical anisotropy ratio 7. and the condition for self-sharpening 17 are 
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Figure 1 | Fabrication of an HSL tip array. a, Schematic illustration ofan HSL 
tip array supported by a transparent, soft backing layer that provides 
mechanical flexibility to each tip. b, Experimental procedure to fabricate the tip 
arrays: 50-j1m-thick (100)Si wafers with thermally oxidized SiO, (1-j1m thick) 
on each side were used. Step 1, an oxygen-plasma-treated Si wafer is placed onto 
uncured polydimethylsiloxane (PDMS) on a glass slide, followed by curing. 
Step 2, an array of square SiO, masks of different edge lengths (100-200 um 
with 5 um separation) along the <110> direction is defined by conventional 
photolithography and an isotropic buffered hydrofluoric acid (HF) etch. An 
additional PDMS passivation layer on the edge of the Si wafer protects the sides 
of the wafer from exposure to the etching solution, thereby preventing the (110) 
crystal face on the sides of the wafer from etching faster than the (100) face on 
the surface. Step 3, the arrays of tips are formed by etching the Si in a 40 wt% 
KOH (aq.) solution at 75 °C. After a defined time (60-65 min) when the sample 
became transparent owing to the removal of the opaque Si, the sample was 
removed from the etchant, rinsed with water, dried using a nitrogen stream, 
and if necessary, further SiO, etching was conducted in HF to increase the 
flexibility of the backing layer. 


expressed as 7 = RyRy = 1/cos0 = 1, which indicates that sidewall 
etching must be faster than etching of the tip base in order to form 
a sharp tip. For the HSL tip array made here, the experimental 
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1 = Raooy/ Rei) is 0.56 in 40 wt% KOH at 75 °C, while the theoretical 
ne required for self-sharpening conditions is 3.33 (ref. 27). 

Optical and scanning electron microscopy (SEM) analysis of the 
resulting tip arrays reveal that this fabrication protocol does, indeed, 
yield an array of uniform Si nanotips (Fig. 2). The Si wafer, before KOH 
etching, is immobilized onto a glass slide using uncured polydimethyl- 
siloxane (PDMS; Fig. 2a); curing results in adhesion and the generation 
of a rigid support for the Si substrate and eventually the tip array, 
which is made from the KOH etching procedure. This protocol allows 
one to handle and manipulate the fragile tip array without damaging it, 
and the glass-supported structure serves as a platform that can be easily 
mounted onto an AFM scanner. The glass-supported tip array is trans- 
parent (Fig. 2b), which enables the visual levelling of the tips with 
respect to a surface. An SEM image of the tips with a 150 um centre- 
to-centre separation shows that they adhere well to the elastomer 
surface and are remarkably uniform, with an average bottom diameter 
of 30 + 0.6 um (Supplementary Fig. 2) and an average tip height of 
47 + 0.9 um (Fig. 2c). The tip height variation may cause a few tens of 
milliseconds difference in contact time between a tip and the surface, 
but not vary the feature size significantly. SEM analysis also shows that 
the surface intersection angles, %, and a, and the rotation of the 
intersection of the planes to the <100> direction of the wafer, 9, 
are 127°, 143° and 18° (Fig. 2d), respectively, which shows that the 
sidewalls of the tips are (311) planes; indeed the angle values corre- 
spond well with the theoretical values of the intersection angles for 
(311) planes of Si, which are 126.9°, 143.1° and 18.4°, respectively’. 
Importantly, this procedure results in a tip yield >99%, and the average 
Sitip diameter is 22 + 3 nm (Fig. 2e), demonstrating that self-sharpening 
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Figure 2 | HSL tip arrays. a, Si wafer (2 X 2cm) ona cured PDMS surface 
rests on a glass slide before KOH etching. b, A transparent Si tip array after 
etching in KOH. c, An SEM image of the Si tip array on SiO,/PDMS/glass with a 
150-m pitch between tips. The inset shows a large area of the array to 
demonstrate the homogeneity of the tips. d, The (311) planes of Si were exposed 
during the wet etching with [110] oriented masks on a (100)Si surface. e, SEM 
image of a tip with diameter 22 nm. 
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has been realized. Note that the tip diameter, in principle, could be 
reduced down to 5 nm by optimizing etching conditions”, but these 
tips are sufficient to evaluate the potential for sub-50-nm lithography. 
Finally, because the wafer thickness has a variation of ~10% 
(50 + 5um, NOVA Electronic Materials), the tip height can also vary 
up to 10%. 

The molecular printing capabilities of HSL—including the ability to 
make arbitrary patterns, reproducibility, and time-dependent feature 
size control—were evaluated in the context of printing poly(ethylene 
glycol) (PEG) and 16-mercaptohexadecanoic acid (MHA) onto a 
hexamethyldisilazane-coated Si surface and a thermally evaporated 
polycrystalline Au surface, respectively. The tip arrays were inked by 
spin-coating an ethanol solution of PEG or MHA onto the tip arrays, 
which were subsequently mounted onto an XE-150 AFM platform 
(Park Systems) that was specially equipped with a tilt stage, an environ- 
mental humidity control chamber, a specialized scanning head 
(Fig. 3a), and lithography software capable of controlling the position, 
dwell time, and vertical-axis piezo (z-piezo) extension for each feature 
in a pattern. In a departure from dip-pen nanolithography and all 
cantilever-based lithography approaches, there is no need for laser 
feedback during writing: rather, the compression of the elastomer 
backing as the tips push against the surface is used to indicate that 
the tips are in contact with the surface and that writing is occurring 
(Fig. 3b and Supplementary Fig. 3). This optical signal is also used to 
level the plane of the tip array with respect to the plane of the surface: 
the tilt angle of the tip array is adjusted until, upon z-piezo extension, 
all of the tips contact the surface (see Supplementary Video 1 of the tips 
being aligned). As a way of evaluating the resiliency of the tip archi- 
tecture, the z-motor was extended as far as 100 um after the tips have 
touched the surface, and the array structure was subsequently analysed. 
Significantly, upon retraction the tips rebound without breaking off the 
support (see Supplementary Video 2). 

In polymer pen lithography, there is a linear relationship between the 
force between the tip array and the surface and the resulting feature edge 
length because of the compression of the polymeric tips”, however in 
HSL, no such relationship is observed because the Si tips do not deform 
under pressure. PEG was written with a dwell time of 0.5 s, ata humidity of 
80%, and with z-piezo extension values ranging from 4 to 12 jum without 
any significant deviation in the size of the features (564 + 23 nm) written 
by any single tip (Fig. 3c and d). This lack of feature diameter dependence 
on the force exerted between the tip array and the surface suggests that 
all tips in HSL can be brought into contact with a surface by extending 
the z-piezo without consequences on the resulting feature sizes, even 
though the force exerted on each tip may differ. In dip-pen nanolitho- 
graphy, precise control of feature diameter is achieved because the ink 
diffuses through the meniscus that forms between the tip and the 
surface, thereby resulting in a linear relationship between feature area 
A and the square root of the dwell time t, Aoc vt (ref. 23). This rela- 
tionship between feature and dwell time was investigated in the context 
of an HSL experiment by writing an MHA pattern on an Au polycrys- 
talline surface, and varying the feature dwell times. The dots were 
written at dwell times from 1 to 15s at 50% humidity and resulted in 
etched Au features with diameters from 261 + 22 to 1,002 + 32 nm, 
respectively (Fig. 3e), showing that this linear relationship is main- 
tained (Fig. 3d), although there seems to be a saturation of feature size 
above dwell times of 13 s. When the humidity is lowered to 15%, etched 
Au dot features with diameters as small as 34 + 5 nm can be repro- 
ducibly obtained with a dwell time of 0.01s (Fig. 3f; also see Sup- 
plementary Fig. 4 for an MHA pattern on Au), showing that dwell 
time and humidity can be used to effectively control the resulting 
feature size from several micrometres to less than 50 nm (Fig. 3d). 

The ability to use the HSL tip arrays to transfer energy, rather than 
materials (ink), to a surface was also evaluated (Supplementary Fig. 5). 
For example, HSL was used to make a pattern of holes in a 30-nm-thick 
PMMA film. The tip arrays were lowered into the polymer at 30% 
humidity anda 0.5 s contact time, which resulted in 38 + 4nm diameter 
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Figure 3 | Operating principles and single tip capabilities. a, A tip array 
attached to the probe hand of a 25-\1m z-scanner that provides a 

10 mm X 10 mm panning optical view for levelling the tips with a surface on the 
tilting stage. b, Optical images showing compression of the elastomer backing 
as the tips come in contact with the surface (see Supplementary Video 1). 

c, AFM image indicating the lack of force dependence of the PEG feature 
diameters when patterned onto a hexamethyldisilazane-coated Si surface with 
varying z-piezo extension and a constant dwell time of 0.5 s (humidity of 90%). 
The z-piezo extensions and measured diameters of the PEG dots are as follows: 
12 pm, 554 + 22 nm; 10 um, 557 + 22 nm; 8 um, 584 + 22 nm; 6 um, 

564 + 27 nm; 4 jim, 561 + 24nm. d, Time and force dependence of feature size 
variation (orange dots from c, blue dots from e, and red dot from f). t, contact 
time. e, SEM image of a pattern of etched Au dots of different sizes on an Si 
surface created by intentionally varying the dwell time (shown in panel) of 
MHA-coated tips at a humidity of 50%. The time of MHA deposition and 
measured diameter of the Au dots are as follows: 15s, 1,002 + 32 nm; 14s, 
990 + 30 nm; 13s, 970 + 28 nm; 12s, 942 + 30 nm; 11s, 897 + 30 nm; 10s, 
840 + 31 nm; 7s, 651 + 31 nm; 6s, 606 + 29 nm; 5s, 551 +31nm; 4s, 

503 + 28 nm; 3s, 429 + 24nm; 2s, 352 + 22nm; 1s, 261 + 22 nm. f, Main 
panel, SEM image of a pattern of etched Au dots ona Si surface patterned with a 
dwell time of 0.01 s and at a humidity of 15%. Inset (bottom), a magnified SEM 
image of the Au dots. g, Main panel, AFM topographical image of the dot 
pattern of PMMA prepared by indentation with a Si tip at room temperature. 
Inset, a magnified image. h, Main panel, SEM image of Au hole patterns created 
by Au etching after removing MHA SAM ata bias voltage of —5 V with a dwell 
time of 5s and at a humidity of 30%. Inset, a magnified image. 
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holes at a pitch distance of 100 nm (Fig. 3g; see also Supplementary 
Fig. 4). To show that these tip arrays could also transfer electrical energy 
to a surface, the tip arrays were coated with Au (50nm Au, 5nm Ti 
adhesion layer), attached to a voltage source, and brought into contact 


Figure 4 | High-resolution parallel HSL writing. A, Dot matrix map of the 
pyramid on the US $1 bank-note. The image consists of 6,982 dots. B, SEM 
image of the resulting etched Au pattern produced by writing the image with a 
dwell time of 0.01 s per dot at a humidity of 40%. The image size is 30 X 33 1m 
and the distance between dots is 150 nm (a large area pattern is shown in 
Supplementary Fig. 5). C, Main panel, SEM image of a representative region of 
~ 19,000 duplicates of the pyramid from the US $1 bank-note. The size of each 
duplicate is 55 X 60 [tm with a 270-nm dot-centre-to-dot-centre distance. 
Inset, magnified SEM image of four pyramid replicas. D, Central panel, SEM 
image ofa single pyramid, 55 X 60 jm in size. Also shown are magnified images 
of the bottom-left corner of pyramid (a), the top-right letters “OCEPTIS’ 

(b), the bottom letters ‘ORDO’ (c), and the bottom-right corner of a pyramid 
(d). Each sub-panel a-d shows at bottom a magnified image of the marked 
regions with individual dots (41 + 7 nm in diameter). Scale bars in sub-panel 
insets are 270 nm. 
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with an Au surface coated with MHA”. Following the application of 
-5V with a contact time of 5s at a humidity of 30%, the MHA self- 
assembled monolayer (SAM) was removed selectively from the points 
where voltage had been applied, leaving an array of holes with an 
average diameter of 274 + 20 nm (Fig. 3h). 

HSL is distinguished from all other lithographic techniques by the 
ability to form arbitrary patterns in massively parallel (over a 1-cm? 
area) and mask-less fashion at a feature resolution of less than 50 nm. 
The record for feature resolution with a cantilever array over a 1-cm? 
area still stands at 80nm (ref. 8). The ability to generate arbitrary 
patterns with HSL tip arrays was evaluated in the context of repro- 
ducing a bitmap representation of the pyramid on the US $1 bank-note. 
The resolution limits of this first HSL tip array were also evaluated in 
this experiment. The pyramid image was loaded into the Park AFM 
custom XEL software, which converted the image into a dot-matrix 
representation. The computer generated pattern is composed of 6,982 
dots with the corresponding position coordinates for each dot (Fig. 4A). 
The 4,750 HSL tip array (1 cm X 1 cm) was inked with MHA and then 
subsequently used to generate the etched Au dots (0.01 s contact time, 
40% humidity) that comprise the pyramid and surrounding letters 
(Fig. 4B; see also Supplementary Fig. 6). In this initial proof-of-concept, 
the resulting etched Au pattern is an accurate miniaturized duplication 
(30 X 33 jum) of the bitmap image. Each dot is connected to the others 
in the structure to make the observed pyramid and letters (the intended 
pitch was 150 nm). In order to resolve individual dots, the image size 
was increased to 55 X 60 um with a 270-nm dot pitch while maintain- 
ing the number of dots (6,982). The tip-substrate contact time was kept 
constant at 0.01 s but the humidity was lowered to 30% to decrease the 
molecule transport rate and, as a consequence, feature size. A repre- 
sentative portion of the ~19,000 replicas (yield >99%) generated 
across the 1-cm’ substrate show the quality and high resolution of this 
novel nanofabrication technique (Fig. 4C). Importantly, at the edge of 
the etched Au patterns (Fig. 4D), individual dots can be clearly seen, 
allowing us to determine the average feature diameter (41+ 7 nm 
across the 1-cm? area; Supplementary Fig. 7). The standard deviation 
of the etched Au dot diameters for features generated by HSL was 17% 
across the 1-cm? area, which is a combined result of minor variations in 
surface etching, tip morphology, ink coating, and the polycrystallinity 
of the Au surface. These results confirm that registry and levelling of 
the tip array are maintained within the field of view of each tip and 
between tips as well, showing the flexibility and robustness of this 
technique. The total time required to fabricate this large-area, high- 
resolution pattern (1.32 x 10° dots) was about 200min with the 
custom Park XEL lithography software. 

In conclusion, this is to our knowledge the first time a hard-tip- 
based approach has been realized in the context of a cantilever-free 
system, and it offers significant advantages in terms of resolution, 
scalability and decreased complexity compared to many previous 
approaches*’. Importantly, the cost of each tip array is comparable 
to the cost of a single AFM tip, and the HSL approach could be 
implemented with the now common conventional AFM equipment. 
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Si wafers (NOVA Electronic Materials; resistivity, 1-10 Q cm, (100) orientation, 
50 + 5 um thick) with a 10,000 A (+5%) SiO, layer on each side were used for 
fabricating the tip arrays. For etch mask fabrication, the square mask along the 
<110> direction was transferred into the SiO, layer by photolithography with 
photoresist (AZ 1518, MicroChem) and isotropic etching with buffered hydro- 
fluoric acid (HF, Transene) for 9 min. The sample was transferred to 40 wt % KOH 
solution at 75 °C and held in the centre of the etchant in a Teflon holder. It is worth 
noting that the use of the bottom SiO, layer contacting PDMS significantly 
increases the adhesion of tips to PDMS during etching. In a typical patterning 
experiment, HSL was performed with a Park System XE-150 AFM equipped with a 
tilt stage and an environmental chamber (that is, active humidity control) at a 
relative humidity of 15-50% and a temperature of ~25 °C. The statistics used to 
evaluate the patterned features are based on one standard deviation. A summary of 
the statistics is presented in Supplementary Fig. 8. 
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Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Fabrication of the Si etching masks. Si wafers (NOVA Electronic Materials; 
resistivity 1-10Qcm, (100) orientation, 50+5,1m thick) with a 10,000-A 
(+5%) SiO, layer on each side were used for fabricating the tip arrays. The wafers 
were cleaned in acetone, ethanol, then rinsed with water before use. In preparing 
the elastomer base, PDMS and a curing agent (Sylgard 184 Silicone) were mixed in 
20:1 ratio (w/w), and then degassed under vacuum (10° + torr). Oxygen-plasma- 
treated (1 min at 60 W ata pressure of 100 mtorr) wafers were then placed on uncured 
PDMS on clean glass slides, followed by curing at 70 °C for 24h. This wafer/PDMS/ 
glass slide sample is easier to handle and less fragile than the 50-jum-thick wafer alone. 
The choice ofa particular mask material depends on a number of considerations. The 
main issues are availability of materials, ease of the process (processing time, com- 
plexity of the process, and reliability), and selectivity of the etching process. Metals 
such as Au, Cr, Pt, Ag, Cu and Ti are known to be resistant to KOH etching. In our 
case, however, thermally evaporated Au/Ti was used as an etching mask and found to 
be vulnerable to KOH degradation. Indeed, the use of an Au (500 nm)/Ti (100 nm) 
mask (instead of SiO2) followed by KOH etching for 1h at 75°C resulted in a 
significant failure in tip fabrication due to pinholes in the mask. Thermally grown 
SiO, is a better mask material as it provides a greater etching selectivity than many 
metal materials with respect to Si (of the order of 500:1). As the etching rate of Si (100) 
in 40 wt% KOH at 75°C is 50 um h}, the minimum required thickness of SiO, is 
250 nm for an experimentally viable fabrication procedure, which justifies the use of 
the 1-j1m-thick SiO, coating. For etch mask fabrication, the square mask along the 
<110> direction was transferred into the SiO, layer by photolithography with 
photoresist (AZ 1518, MicroChem) and isotropic buffered hydrofluoric acid (9% 
HE, Transene) etch for 9 min. To remove the photoresist, the wafer was cleaned in 
acetone, then ethanol, and subsequently dried with flowing nitrogen. The wafer was 
finally cleaned in an oxygen plasma. These cleaning procedures before Si etching were 
found to improve the uniformity of the tips (1 min at 60 W at a pressure of 
100 mtorr). 

Fabrication of Si tip arrays. Following photolithography, the wafer was etched for 
1 min using ammonium fluoride (20% NH,F, Time Etch, Transene) to remove the 
native oxide from the surface of the Si regions, which was followed by rinsing in 
water and drying with a nitrogen stream. The sample was immediately transferred 
to 40 wt% KOH solution at 75 °C and held in the centre of the etchant in a Teflon 
holder. The solution was continuously stirred to reduce the effect of micro-masking 
by hydrogen bubbles generated in the reaction at the Si surface. After 60-65 min, the 
sample was removed from the etchant, rinsed in water and dried under a nitrogen 
stream. It is worth noting that the use of the bottom SiO, layer contacting PDMS 
significantly increases the adhesion of tips to PDMS during etching. For example, it 
was observed that a number of tips fell off of the PDMS surface during etching when 
no interfacial SiO, layer was used (Supplementary Fig. 1). 

Fabrication of nanopatterns by material and energy delivery. In a typical 
experiment, HSL was performed with a Park System XE-150 AFM equipped with 
a tilt stage and an environmental chamber (that is, active humidity control, error 
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range ~5%) at a relative humidity of 15-80% and a temperature of ~23-26 °C. 
Environmental parameters that affect feature size include relative humidity, tem- 
perature, substrate, and ink concentration. In the temperature range of 23-26 °C, 
MHA transport from a tip to a surface is less sensitive to temperature. The arrays 
were driven by the custom XEL lithography software (Park System) capable of 
controlling the position, dwell time, and z-piezo extension at every point in an 
arbitrary pattern. To pattern MHA (Sigma-Aldrich) on an Au surface, MHA 
(5-10 mM) was spin-coated (1 ml, 1,000r.p.m., 30s) onto an oxygen-plasma- 
cleaned HSL tip array (1 min). The tip array was aligned with respect to the surface 
by varying the tilt of the surface until all tips were observed by optical microscopy 
to contact the surface on z-piezo extension. The inked Si tip array was used for 
generating MHA dot patterns on a thermally evaporated polycrystalline Au sur- 
face (20-25 nm Au with a 5 nm Ti adhesion layer coated on Si) by bringing the tip 
array repeatedly into contact with the Au surface. The exposed Au on this MHA 
patterned surface was subsequently etched (the substrate was immersed in 20 mM 
thiourea (aq.), 30 mM FeNO, (aq.), 20 mM HCl (aq.), and 2 mM octanol (aq.) and 
gently shaken by hand) for 4-5 min to yield raised structures that are approxi- 
mately 20-25 nm in height and easily imaged by SEM (3-5 kV in SE mode at a 
pressure of 10° torr; Hitachi $4800). Before imaging the etched Au features, the 
MHA SAM was removed by oxygen plasma. We inspected the Au surface (20-nm 
thick on 5-nm thick Ti) before patterning and after patterning and etching 
(Supplementary Fig. 9). To pattern PEG, a 5mgml ' poly(ethylene glycol) 
(PEG) solution (M,, = 2,000) was prepared in pure ethanol and sonicated at room 
temperature for 10 min until the PEG dissolved. The tip array was cleaned by 
oxygen plasma for 1 min at 60 W at a pressure of 100 mtorr. 1 ml of the PEG 
solution was dropped onto the tip array and allowed to settle for 1 min before 
spin coating at 1,000 r.p.m. for 1 min. The tip array was mounted onto the pattern- 
ing platform and then levelled. The environmental chamber was sealed, and a 
humidifier was used to increase the relative humidity to at least 80%. To pattern 
nano-holes by the transfer of mechanical energy, PMMA (495 PMMA C3, 
MicroChem) diluted in chlorobenzene (1g PMMA: 2.5 g chlorobenzene) was 
spin-coated onto the Si substrate at 3,000 r.p.m. for 45s, and thermally annealed 
at 180°C for 1 min. The thickness of the resulting film was 31 + 3 nm, and the 
surface roughness (r.m.s. value) was about 1.1 + 0.4nm. Patterns were generated 
by indentation of the film by the tip array at room temperature by controlling the 
position and extension of the z-piezo scanner. After patterning, the surface rough- 
ness was about 1.30 + 0.05 nm and peak-to-peak roughness (highest point minus 
lowest point) was about 11.69 + 0.99 nm. To electrically pattern nano-holes, the Si 
tip array was first coated with Au (50 nm) / Ti (5 nm) to become conductive. SAMs 
of MHA molecules were prepared on Au thin films by immersing the substrate in a 
1 mM ethanolic MHA solution for 1 h, followed by rinsing with ethanol and water, 
and drying with nitrogen. An Au-coated Si tip array with a bias voltage of -5 V 
contacted the MHA SAM surface to selectively desorb portions of the MHA SAM 
surface under ambient conditions (~30% humidity, 23 °C). The resulting inden- 
tations were characterized by topographical AFM. 
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Melt-induced speed-up of Greenland ice sheet offset 
by efficient subglacial drainage 


Aud Venke Sundal’, Andrew Shepherd!, Peter Nienow”, Edward Hanna’, Steven Palmer! & Philippe Huybrechts* 


Fluctuations in surface melting are known to affect the speed of 
glaciers and ice sheets’’, but their impact on the Greenland ice 
sheet in a warming climate remains uncertain*. Although some 
studies suggest that greater melting produces greater ice-sheet 
acceleration”’, others have identified a long-term decrease in 
Greenland’s flow despite increased melting*. Here we use satellite 
observations of ice motion recorded in a land-terminating sector of 
southwest Greenland to investigate the manner in which ice flow 
develops during years of markedly different melting. Although 
peak rates of ice speed-up are positively correlated with the degree 
of melting, mean summer flow rates are not, because glacier slow- 
down occurs, on average, when a critical run-off threshold of about 
1.4 centimetres a day is exceeded. In contrast to the first half of 
summer, when flow is similar in all years, speed-up during the 
latter half is 62 + 16 per cent less in warmer years. Consequently, 
in warmer years, the period of fast ice flow is three times shorter 
and, overall, summer ice flow is slower. This behaviour is at odds 
with that expected from basal lubrication alone””’. Instead, it mirrors 
that of mountain glaciers’’’, where melt-induced acceleration of 
flow ceases during years of high melting once subglacial drainage 
becomes efficient. A model of ice-sheet flow that captures switching 
between cavity and channel drainage modes’ is consistent with the 
run-off threshold, fast-flow periods, and later-summer speeds we 
have observed. Simulations of the Greenland ice-sheet flow under 
climate warming scenarios should account for the dynamic evolu- 
tion of subglacial drainage; a simple model of basal lubrication alone 
misses key aspects of the ice sheet’s response to climate warming. 

Recent studies addressing the mass balance of the Greenland Ice 
Sheet (GrIS) show that snowfall-driven thickening of the interior’* is 
more than offset by near-coastal mass loss caused by increased surface 
melting’® and accelerated glacier flow'®. Enhanced basal sliding due to 
the penetration of surface melt-water to the base of the ice sheet is one 
proposed mechanism for the observed increase in glacier flow’. 
Theoretical work’ suggests that the direct coupling between increased 
surface melting and ice-sheet flow may substantially hasten the mass 
loss of the GrIS. However, our ability to incorporate surface melt- 
induced acceleration into ice-sheet models is limited by a lack of 
knowledge of the extent and characteristics of the hydrological forcing. 
In consequence, the potential impact of surface melting on ice 
dynamics has not been incorporated into the ice-sheet models that 
form the basis of the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change sea 
level projections®. This study provides an improved understanding of 
the relationship between ice-sheet dynamics and hydrology through a 
comparison of inter-annual, altitudinal, and seasonal variations in ice 
velocity and modelled run-off rates across the land-terminating section 
of the GrIS draining westwards between 66° 39’ N to 67° 56’ N (Fig. 1). 
The analysis is based on data from 1993 and 1995-1998 (see Methods 
Summary). 

We explored spatial and temporal variations in ice flow by compar- 
ing velocities recorded in all five years along the centre-lines of the six 
major glaciers in the study area (Fig. 1 and Fig. 2). The average winter 


(days 330 to 60) speed of the six glaciers in this part of the ice sheet is 
122myr ', ranging from 80 myr (glacier 5) to 207 m yr‘ (glacier 3). 
During the height of summer speed-up (May-June), average speeds 
range from 138myr ' (glacier 5) to 314myr ' (glacier 3). Overall, 
there is a significant flow increase in summer relative to winter at all 
six glaciers, with average speed-ups of 50% to 125% that are similar to 
earlier observations’. There is also a marked decrease in the variance of 
ice speed in winter compared to summer (shaded areas, Fig. 2). The 
seasonal velocity fluctuations are broadly coincident with fluctuations in 
the degree of surface melting (Fig. 3), adding further support to hypo- 
theses that seasonal surface melting drives seasonal cycles in ice-sheet 
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Figure 1 | Ice-velocity map of the study area. Example of a two-dimensional 
ice-velocity map for the selected study area derived using intensity tracking 
between two European Remote Sensing satellite synthetic aperture radar 
images separated by 35 days (2 June 1995 to 7 July 1995). 
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Figure 2 | Ice-velocity profiles along six glaciers in the study area. Average 
ice velocities during winter (days 330 to 60) and during the height of summer 
speed-up (May-June) on all five years along the centre-lines of the six major 
glaciers in the study area, with one standard deviation shown as shaded area. 


flow’ *’. To explore this relationship further, we compared velocity data 
at two distinct altitudes at glacier 2 (see Fig. 1) to assess the impact of 
delays in melting on ice speed-up. Using a lag-correlation of monthly 
averaged velocity data (see Supplementary Information and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 1), we estimate that summer speed-up at 950 m above sea level 
is delayed by 18 days compared to the changes recorded at 250 m above 
sea level. This speed-up delay is in close agreement with the ~20-day 
delay in the onset of surface melting between the same altitudes 
recorded in the temperature data set at Kangerlussuaq (Danish 
Meteorological Institute, station 04231) modified by a local atmo- 
spheric lapse rate’’. Within the range of elevations encompassed by 
our survey, summer speed-up closely follows the rate at which melting 
propagates inland. 

It is well known that variations in the degree of melting affect the rate 
at which coastal sectors of the GrIS flow’. Factors contributing to the 
manner in which seasonal velocity cycles may evolve include variations 
in the timing, extent and quantity of surface run-off, and potential 
variations in the routeing of water to and at the ice-sheet base. In the 
absence of details of the englacial and subglacial hydraulic network, we 
investigated the extent to which fluctuations in surface run-off affected 
the ice flow by contrasting ice velocity observations during the years 
with highest (1995 and 1998) and lowest (1993, 1996, and 1997) run-off 
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The median error of the data set is 17 myr ‘. The elevation data set is derived 
from the ASTER Global Digital Elevation Model (http://www.ersdac.or.jp/ 


GDEM/E/index.html). We note that local ice-velocity maxima generally 
correspond to areas of steeper ice surface slopes. m.a.s.l., metres above sea level. 
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and melt extent’* (see Supplementary Table 1). For the purpose of these 
calculations, we define summer as the period of surface run-off (see 
Fig. 3 and Table 1), and divide it further into equally long early-summer 
and late-summer periods. Peak summer is defined as the period when 
ice flow exceeds the winter rate by more than 100%, and winter encom- 
passes the common period when no significant temporal flow variation 
occurs. Data from all five years were included when calculating the 
average winter velocity. The velocity data used in our comparison were 
extracted from locations with a continuous record across all years. Four 
glaciers (glaciers 2, 4, 5 and 6) exhibit a marked difference in the pattern 
of seasonal speed-up on years of low and high melting (Fig. 3). 
Although glacier 3 showed similar behaviour, the degree of speed-up 
was small in relation to other glaciers—possibly owing to the steep 
slopes and high speeds in the region of our comparison (Fig. 2), which 
may complicate glacier 3’s response to fluctuations in surface melting— 
so we excluded it from our inter-annual comparison. 

In contrast to the early-summer period, when flow is similar in all 
years, the average speed-up of glaciers 2, 4, 5 and 6 during late-summer 
was 39 + 14% in years of high melting and 102 + 9% in years of lower 
melting (Table 1 and Fig. 3). Although the peak rate of speed-up is 
greater during years of high melting (123 + 8% versus 104 + 9%), the 
period of peak flow is far shorter (~30 days versus ~90 days). The 
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Figure 3 | Ice speed-up relative to winter during years of high and low 
surface melting. a, Speed-up in years of high melting (1995 and 1998). 

b, Speed-up in years of low melting (1993, 1996 and 1997). Point data are 35-day 
ice-velocity averages relative to the winter mean within the elevation band 500- 
600 m above sea level on glaciers 2, 4 and 6 and the elevation band 400-500 m 
above sea level on glacier 5. Glacier 1 was excluded owing to paucity of data. 
Error bars show the one-sigma uncertainty of speed-up measurements at each 
epoch. Monthly averaged data are shown as solid lines. Also shown (in colour) 
are model estimates of daily surface run-off rates within the study area averaged 
during the years of high (orange) and low (blue) melting. Vertical dashed lines 
indicate the shoulders and midway-point of the run-off period, which are used 
to define the summer period over which average speed-up is calculated. 


ratio of peak speed-up to positive degree days (R. van de Wal, personal 
communication) recorded in our catchment (~0.3% per positive 
degree day) are similar to those measured elsewhere (~0.2% per positive 
degree day from the data of ref. 7). To calculate the integrated effect of 
these fluctuations, we computed the average degree of speed-up during 
the entire period of summer melting (days 116 to 266). On average, 
summer ice flow was 67 + 12% and 102+ 9% greater than during 
winter in years of high and low melting, respectively. Overall, summer 
ice flow was 34 + 15% slower in warmer years. There is some evidence 
of flow variability at times beyond the run-off period (Fig. 3). For 
example, in warm years, a small (~25%) degree of speed-up occurs 


Table 1 | Glacier speed-up 


Period Start day End day AVwarm (%) AVeoia (%) — AVeoig MINUS AVyarm (%) 
Early summer 116 191 112+8 102.2+9 —9212 
Late summer 191 266 39214 101.829 62+16 
Summer 116 266 67+12 102.1+9 34+15 


Average speed-up (AV) (with one-sigma uncertainty) of glaciers 2, 4, 5 and 6 at an altitude of 400- 
600 m above sea level in warm (1995 and 1998) and cold (1993, 1996 and 1997) years during fixed 
time periods relative to winter (days 330 to 60). The periods of early and late summer are defined using 
model estimates of run-off (see Fig. 3). We point out that the similarity of AVooiq during early summer, 
late summer and all summer is a coincidence of the data. 
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before run-off begins and a comparable degree of sowdown occurs after 
run-off ceases. We are, however, not able to make inter-annual com- 
parisons over these periods owing to the paucity of data in colder years. 

Although the lower degree of late-summer speed-up we observe in 
years of high melting is at odds with that expected due to basal lubrica- 
tion alone’, the behaviour can be explained by inter-annual differences 
in the evolution of subglacial drainage. Abundant melt-water can trigger 
a switch from inefficient (cavity’”) to efficient (channelized”°) modes of 
drainage and, consequently, to a reduction in subglacial water pressure 
and ice speed. Such events have been observed at High Arctic’® and 
Alaskan valley glaciers’’, where summer speed-up is of shorter duration 
during years of high melting. A numerical simulation of idealized ice- 
sheet flow that incorporates dynamic switching between drainage 
modes’? is able to capture the key aspects of flow variations we observe 
in southwest Greenland. This model’ predicts that glacier slowdown 
occurs above a critical rate of water flow in the range 1-2 cm per day. It 
also predicts that the period of speed-up is shorter than the period of 
melt-supply by a factor proportional to the intensity of melting. 
Imposing a melt-supply of ~10cm per day or ~20cm per day for 
~100 days, for example, leads to overall speed-up periods of ~70 days 
or ~40 days, respectively, and late-summer speeds that are about half 
those in early summer. Our observations show that in warm years, 
slowdown occurs when the monthly run-off rate exceeds about 
1.4cm per day (see Fig. 3 and Supplementary Table 1) and that, in 
consequence, the period of fast-flow (double the winter rate) is about 
three times shorter and late-summer speeds are 73 + 16% lower than in 
early summer. 

The effect of melt-induced velocity fluctuations on the GrIS remains 
a subject of debate’ °*'. Although some studies have shown that greater 
melting produces greater ice-sheet acceleration”, others have iden- 
tified a long-term (17-year) decrease in Greenland’s flow during a 
period of increased melting*. Our data reconcile these contradictory 
findings: although the peak rate of flow increases during years of high 
melting, the associated faster transition to a period of more efficient 
subglacial drainage reduces both the duration of rapid flow and the 
average summer speed when compared to years of low melting. In 
regions where the critical run-off threshold’’ is not breached, we would 
not expect to see the effects of efficient drainage on flow. On the basis 
of our data set, we are not able to establish whether the transition 
between distinct modes of flow is an abrupt or gradual process. 
Furthermore, we recognize that the classification of our data into 
two discrete categories could mask intermediate behaviour, and that 
changes in flow associated with shorter period melting variability’ 
cannot be captured by our satellite observations. The small speed-up 
observed before the summer period in warm years, for example, may 
be driven by brief melting events that are not recorded by our run-off 
model. These changes are, however, small in comparison to the overall 
speed-up during summer, and are not central to our analysis of how 
flow responds to drainage mode switching. Altogether, our data show 
that the subglacial drainage system in southwest Greenland evolves in 
response to variable surface melting in a way similar to that of moun- 
tain glaciers‘*®. 

Rates of surface melting at the Greenland ice sheet are predicted to 
double over the course of the twenty-first century”. One model of the 
ice-sheet response to climate warming” has estimated that melt- 
induced acceleration could add between 0.15 m and 0.40 m to global 
sea levels by 2500. However, several authors'’”' have cautioned against 
the notion” that increases in ice flow are simply proportional to 
increases in surface melting. Our data are the first to reveal a drop in 
summer speed-up of the GrIS in years of high melting compared to 
years of low melting, and support views*''’! that the ice-sheet sub- 
glacial drainage system may adjust to accommodate increased melting 
in a way that does not lead to proportionate increases in flow. The net 
effect of melt-induced speed-up and efficient drainage remains uncer- 
tain; numerical experiments’’ suggest that their combined impact 
depends upon how both the mean supply and short-period spikes in 
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melting develop over time. According to our data set, which covers a 
range of melting conditions” that is small in comparison to predicted 
changes over the next century”’, increases in surface melting lead to 
a reduction in rates of summertime ice flow in the lower ablation zone 
of southwest Greenland. An improved understanding of subglacial 
drainage is therefore an essential step towards developing numerical 
models that capture the link between ice-sheet hydrology and ice 
motion. Until the influence of changes in melting on ice-sheet velocity 
are more firmly established, the response of the cryosphere to climate 
change and its ultimate contributions to sea level will remain uncertain. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We used synthetic aperture radar intensity tracking™* to determine ice velocity 
within our study area (see Supplementary Information). We applied the method to 
37 European Remote Sensing satellite synthetic aperture radar 35-day repeat-track 
pairs acquired between 1993 and 1998. The median velocity error was estimated to 
be 17myr | by measuring the mean difference from zero of large samples of data 
over areas of static rock present within each image”. Run-off data were extracted 
from a monthly degree-day surface melt-water run-off/retention model” adapted 
from an annual degree-day run-off/retention model’® using the European Centre 
for Medium-Range Weather Forecasts as input parameters (see Supplementary 
Information). On the basis of their combination of anomalously high run-off and 
melt-extent’®, we classified 1995 and 1998 as high-melt years, and 1993, 1996 and 
1997 as low-melt years (see Supplementary Information). 
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Ependymal cells of chordate larvae are stem-like 
cells that form the adult nervous system 


Takeo Horie’, Ryoko Shinki!, Yosuke Ogura’, Takehiro G. Kusakabe?, Nori Satoh? & Yasunori Sasakura’ 


In ascidian tunicates, the metamorphic transition from larva to 
adult is accompanied by dynamic changes in the body plan. For 
instance, the central nervous system (CNS) is subjected to extensive 
rearrangement because its regulating larval organs are lost and new 
adult organs are created’. To understand how the adult CNS is 
reconstructed, we traced the fate of larval CNS cells during ascidian 
metamorphosis by using transgenic animals and imaging tech- 
nologies with photoconvertible fluorescent proteins’. Here we 
show that most parts of the ascidian larval CNS, except for the tail 
nerve cord, are maintained during metamorphosis and recruited to 
form the adult CNS. We also show that most of the larval neurons 
disappear and only a subset of cholinergic motor neurons and 
glutamatergic neurons are retained. Finally, we demonstrate that 
ependymal cells of the larval CNS contribute to the construction of 
the adult CNS and that some differentiate into neurons in the adult 
CNS. An unexpected role of ependymal cells highlighted by this 
study is that they serve as neural stem-like cells to reconstruct the 
adult nervous network during chordate metamorphosis. 
Consequently, the plasticity of non-neuronal ependymal cells 
and neuronal cells in chordates should be re-examined by future 
studies**. 

Among chordates, urochordate ascidians perform dramatic meta- 
morphosis, which converts swimming larvae to sessile adults’. The larva 
of ascidians contains a well-organized tripartite brain®. The traditional 
view, based on morphological studies, is that most of the larval brain is 
destroyed during metamorphosis. The adult CNS is then formed from 
the neurohypophysial duct, which is located in the anterior-most part of 
the larval brain connecting to the stomodeum’*. However, more recent 
work using yellow fluorescent protein has suggested that, for Ciona at 
least, a part of the larval CNS, notably the neck region, is an important 
source of adult neurons’. Our intent here is to extend this earlier study 
to address more definitively how much of the larval CNS is lost and how 
much of it contributes to form the adult CNS during ascidian meta- 
morphosis. 

To address this, we used Kaede fluorescent protein because Kaede 
fluorescence can be irreversibly converted from green to red by irra- 
diation with ultraviolet light* (Fig. 1a). Consequently, we can label cells 
in the larval CNS with red fluorescence and trace them during meta- 
morphosis (Fig. 1). The newly formed neural cells can be distinguished 
from the larval neural cells because of their exclusive transmission of 
green fluorescence. We have established a transgenic line of Ciona 
intestinalis that expresses Kaede in the entire larval nervous system 
with the cis regulatory element of the Ci-$2tubulin gene’® (Fig. 1b). 
Ultraviolet irradiation was applied to larvae of the transgenic line 
(Fig. 1c), which were observed during and after metamorphosis. We 
found that red-labelled cells derived from the larval CNS were located 
in the entire region of the cerebral ganglion and ciliated funnel, two 
major parts of the adult CNS (Fig. 1d). This indicates that cells in the 
adult CNS are inherited from the larval CNS. Most red-labelled cells 
also expressed green fluorescence (Fig. 1d), suggesting their continuous 
expression of Kaede from the /2tubulin regulatory element. In contrast, 


cells around pigment cells, which were located in the middle part of the 
cerebral ganglion, showed strong red fluorescence but only background 
levels of green fluorescence (Fig. 1d, asterisk). This suggests that these 
cells terminated their expression of the Kaede protein from the /2tubulin 
regulatory element during metamorphosis. Support for this notion 
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Figure 1 | Tracing of cells in the larval CNS. a, The tracing experiment. 

b, Kaede expression in the larval CNS of the /2tubulin-Kaede line; sv, sensory 
vesicle; pb, posterior brain; vg, visceral ganglion; nc, nerve cord. c, A larva after 
ultraviolet irradiation. Red fluorescence is shown in magenta. d, Distribution of 
larval neural cells in the adult CNS. Upper, photographs of a whole juvenile; 
lower, magnified images of the adult CNS. Left, Kaede red fluorescence; middle, 
Kaede green fluorescence; right, merged images. Cells with red fluorescence are 
distributed throughout the cerebral ganglion (cg) and ciliated funnel (cf). 
Asterisk indicates cells around pigment cells. The cerebral ganglion is divided 
into anterior (at), middle (mid) and posterior (pt) parts. Kaede green 
fluorescence is also observed in the mesodermal and endodermal tissues. Scale 
bars, 100 um. 
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comes from a previous report that cells around the pigment cells are 
subjected to programmed cell death during metamorphosis". 
Therefore the red cells around the pigment cells are highly likely to 
be dead larval cells, so we excluded these from subsequent analyses. 
The cerebral ganglion contained not only red-labelled cells but also 
cells with only green fluorescence that were newly born after the larval 
stage (Fig. 1d). However, such new cells were evidently fewer than 
larval neural cells, suggesting that most of the cells composing the adult 
CNS were derived from the larval CNS. 

The larval CNS is largely divided into five parts: the sensory vesicle 
(the anterior part of the brain), posterior brain, neck, visceral ganglion 
and nerve cord (Fig. 1b). Using ultraviolet irradiation of specific parts 
of the larval CNS in the f2tubulin-Kaede line, we examined which of 
these five parts was maintained to participate in adult CNS formation. 
When cells in the sensory vesicle and posterior brain were traced, red- 
labelled cells were present in the entire cerebral ganglion and ciliated 
funnel (Supplementary Fig. 1a). This suggests that cells in the sensory 
vesicle/posterior brain are the major source of cells composing the 
adult CNS. When non-neuronal cells in the posterior brain and neck 
were traced separately from those of the sensory vesicle (by expressing 
Kaede with the cis element of CiPhox2 (ref. 9); Supplementary Fig. 1b), 
the cells remained to form the relatively posterior part of the cerebral 
ganglion (Supplementary Fig. 1b); this suggests the conservation of the 
anterior—posterior axis between the larval and adult CNS. When cells 
in the visceral ganglion were traced, a few red-labelled cells were pre- 
sent in the middle and posterior parts of the cerebral ganglion 
(Supplementary Fig. 1c). In contrast, cells in the tail nerve cord dis- 
appeared completely after metamorphosis, indicating no contribution 
of these cells to adult CNS formation (Supplementary Fig. 1d). 

The larval CNS of Ciona is composed of approximately 350 cells, 
including five sensory receptor cells, approximately 100 neurons and 
approximately 245 ependymal cells'*’’. Because most of the larval 
neurons are cholinergic, glutamatergic or GABAergic/glycinergic'*"°, 
we determined which type of neuron contributes to the adult CNS. To 
trace the location of larval cholinergic neurons, we used our previously 
established transgenic line that expresses Kaede in cholinergic neurons 
with the upstream regulatory region of Ci- VACHT, a specific marker 
gene of the neurons'”’*. Larvae of the VACHT-Kaede line expressed 
Kaede in the posterior brain and the motor neurons in the visceral 
ganglion (Fig. 2a). When larval cholinergic neurons were traced during 
metamorphosis, red-labelled, larval cholinergic neurons were found in 
the posterior part of the cerebral ganglion (Fig. 2b). Red-coloured 
cholinergic neurons extended long axons posteriorly, suggesting that 
they are functional neurons in the adult CNS. We then examined 
whether the cholinergic neurons in the posterior brain or the visceral 
ganglion were linked to the adult neurons. We found that only the 
cholinergic motor neurons in the visceral ganglion remained in the 
posterior part of the cerebral ganglion (Supplementary Fig. 2). 

We then traced glutamatergic neurons during metamorphosis. Again, 
we used a previously established transgenic line that expresses Kaede in 
glutamatergic neurons by the promoter of Ci- VGLUT, a gene expressed 
specifically in glutamatergic neurons'* (Supplementary Fig. 3a). When 
larval glutamatergic neurons were traced, the anterior-most part of the 
ciliated funnel showed both red and green fluorescence, suggesting that 
this part contains larval glutamatergic neurons (Supplementary Fig. 3b). 
Therefore most of the larval glutamatergic neurons were lost during 
metamorphosis, although a few of them remained and formed the 
ciliated funnel. 

We found a different result when tracing GABAergic/glycinergic 
neurons. GABAergic/glycinergic neurons were labelled with the up- 
stream regulatory region of their marker gene Ci- VGAT"* (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 3c). When the larval GABAergic/glycinergic neurons were 
traced during metamorphosis, a conspicuous red fluorescence was 
detected in dead cells around the pigmented cells (Supplementary 
Fig. 3d). This suggests that larval GABAergic/glycinergic neurons dis- 
appeared during metamorphosis. 
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Figure 2 | Tracing of larval cholinergic neurons and ependymal cells, and 
differentiation of larval ependymal cells to adult cholinergic neurons. 

a, Kaede expression in the posterior brain (pb) and visceral ganglion (vg) of a 
larva of the VACHT-Kaede line. b, Tracing of cholinergic neurons. Larval 
cholinergic neurons are located in the posterior (pt) part of the cerebral 
ganglion (cg) (yellow arrow). The asterisk indicates dead cells around the 
pigmented cells. Newly born neural cells are present in the middle part (blue 
arrow). ¢, A larva into which the Ci-opsin3 promoter and Kaede fusion 
construct was introduced by electroporation. Kaede is expressed in the sensory 
vesicle (sv), posterior brain (pb), neck and visceral ganglion (vg). d, Tracing of 
ependymal cells. Red-coloured cells are present in the entire region of the 
cerebral ganglion (cg) and ciliated funnel (cf). e, Expression of CFP and 
photoconverted Kaede in the larval cholinergic neurons and ependymal cells, 
respectively. f, Kaede and CFP fluorescence in the adult cerebral ganglion after 
metamorphosis. Cholinergic neurons in the anterior to middle part of the 
cerebral ganglion (blue arrow) showed Kaede red fluorescence, suggesting that 
they were derived from larval ependymal cells. Cholinergic neurons in the 
posterior part (yellow arrow) did not show Kaede red fluorescence. Scale bars, 
100 um. 


We also followed the outcome of glial cells. Ependymal cells, which 
line the cavity of the sensory vesicle and constitute the entire nerve 
cord’*”’, are the only glial cell type found in the ascidian CNS. The 
Ciona larval brain has approximately 70% of these cells’?. Kaede was 
expressed in ependymal cells through the upstream regions of Ci- 
opsin3 and Ci-CRALBP, marker genes of ependymal cells”® (Fig. 2c). 
The trace of larval ependymal cells revealed the distribution of red- 
labelled cells throughout the cerebral ganglion and ciliated funnel 
(Fig. 2d). When ependymal cells in the visceral ganglion were specifically 
traced (by Dil labelling), these cells remained after metamorphosis in 
the posterior part of the adult cerebral ganglion (Supplementary Fig. 4). 
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This finding supports the notion that there is conservation of the 
anterior—posterior axis between the larval and adult CNS. Next, to 
determine whether adult neurons are produced from larval ependymal 
cells, their fate after metamorphosis was traced by the co-expression of 
Kaede in the larval ependymal cells and a cyan fluorescent protein 
(CFP) with neuron subtype-specific promoters (Supplementary Fig. 5a). 
When cholinergic neurons were examined, it was found that the CFP- 
positive cholinergic neurons located in the anterior part of the cerebral 
ganglion showed red Kaede fluorescence, the marker of larval ependy- 
mal cells (Fig. 2e, f, blue arrow). This indicates that they were derived 
from larval ependymal cells. Posterior cholinergic neurons were nega- 
tive for Kaede fluorescence (Fig. 2f, yellow arrow), confirming that they 
are derived from larval cholinergic neurons. Likewise, GABAergic/ 
glycinergic neurons in the middle part of the cerebral ganglion were derived 
from larval ependymal cells (Supplementary Fig. 5). Glutamatergic 
neurons were not examined because only a few of them were found 
in the cerebral ganglion of juveniles immediately after metamorphosis. 
We therefore concluded that an abundance of larval ependymal cells 
are maintained and that some of them differentiate into adult neurons. 

Furthermore, in light ofa previous report suggesting that the cerebral 
ganglion is formed from the neurohypophysial duct”*, we conducted 
tracing experiments on this region. We introduced a promoter of Ci- 
otp, a gene encoding a homeodomain transcription factor that is 
expressed in the anterior part of the larval sensory vesicle including 
the neurohypophysial duct”’, and a Kaede fusion construct into Ciona 
embryos. Larvae that expressed Kaede exclusively in the neurohypo- 
physial duct were selected to trace this specific region (Supplementary 
Fig. 6a). We found red-labelled larval cells located in the anterior tip of 
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Figure 3 | Adult CNS is constructed from the larval CNS. The relationship 
between the larval and adult CNS with respect to larval ependymal cells (a) and 
larval neurons (b); nd, neurohypophysial duct; sv, sensory vesicle; pb, posterior 
brain; vg, visceral ganglion; nc, nerve cord; cf, ciliated funnel; at, mid and pt, 

anterior, middle and posterior parts of the cerebral ganglion, respectively; cg, 
cerebral ganglion; A, anterior; P, posterior. 
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the ciliated funnel (Supplementary Fig. 6b), whereas no red-coloured 
cells were present in the cerebral ganglion. This result suggests that the 
cells in the neurohypophysial duct comprise the anterior tip of the 
ciliated funnel, but they are not a major source of cells for the adult CNS. 

Based on these results, we conclude that the anterior parts of the 
ascidian larval CNS, namely the sensory vesicle, posterior brain, neck 
and visceral ganglion, contribute to the formation of the adult CNS 
(Fig. 3). Thus components of the larval and adult CNS are maintained 
even though their body plan is subjected to extensive rearrangement 
during metamorphosis to form sessile adults in ascidians. In addition, 
the anterior—posterior axis of the larval CNS is also inherited to form 
the adult CNS. This indicates that the anterior—posterior axis of the 
adult CNS is already determined by developmental regulatory genes 
that are known to play essential roles in anterior—posterior axis forma- 
tion of the larval CNS°**, The conservative mode of adult CNS forma- 
tion is completely different from the destructive mode seen in lower 
deuterostomes. Rather, such a conservative system is observed in ver- 
tebrate metamorphosis”, suggesting that urochordates and vertebrates 
share a similar system of adult CNS formation. 

In contrast to the overall maintenance of the CNS during meta- 
morphosis, most larval neurons, except for a few motor neurons and 
glutamatergic neurons, disappear during the process of adult CNS 
formation (Fig. 3b). Most adult CNS cells are supplied from larval 
ependymal cells (Fig. 3a). In addition, a subset of adult neurons un- 
ambiguously originates from larval ependymal cells. Thus ascidian 
larval ependymal cells can act as neural stem-like cells that can give 
rise to several types of adult neuron during metamorphosis. In support 
of this idea, it has been shown that ependymal cells in vertebrates can 
act as neural stem cells during recovery from injury and that they also 
generate olfactory bulb neuorns****. However, it is still controversial 
whether ependymal cells act as neural stem cells*®. Indeed, the role of 
ependymal cells in the chordate CNS in general warrants further 
investigation**. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Transgenic lines of Ciona intestinalis were created with Minos transposon- 
mediated transgenesis*’. The photoconversion of Kaede was performed by illu- 
minating larvae with an ultraviolet light using a fluorescence microscope (Axio10, 
Carl Zeiss). The illuminated larvae were cultured under dark conditions until 
observation. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Biological materials. Wild-type Ciona intestinalis were collected from or culti- 
vated in Onagawa Bay (Miyagi), Maizuru Bay (Kyoto) and Usa Bay (Kochi). 
Sperm and eggs were collected by dissecting the sperm and gonadal ducts. 
Transgenic lines” were cultured by an island system”. 

Constructs. To generate pSPCiB2tubulin(TB)K, pSPCiVGLUTK, pSPCiVGATK 
pSPCiVACHTK, pSPCiPhox2K, pSPCiopsin3K, pSPCiCRALBPK and 
pSPCiotpK, the 5’ upstream region of Ci-$2tubulin, CiPhox2, Ci- VGLUT, Ci- 
VGAT, Ci-VACHT, Ci-opsin3, Ci-CRALBP and Ci-otp”’*'*'* were amplified by 
polymerase chain reaction (PCR) using thermostable DNA polymerases and gene- 
specific oligonucleotide primers (5’-ACGTGGATCCGATCAAGCACTGAGG 
GTGCT-3’ and 5’-GGGGATCCATGATGAATAGAAACTAAAGAT-3’ for Ci- 
B2tubulin; 5'-AGGGATCCCCGAAAAACAACTGCTTCTG-3’ and 5’-CCGGA 
TCCATCGGTGGCTGGCAGTTTCC-3’ for CiPhox2; 5'-GATCGGATCCCCG 
GTATGTCCACAGCATTC-3’ and 5’-GGGGATCCAATATCCTAAATACCC 
TCC-3' for Ci-VGLUT; 5'-TATAGGATCCTGATGGAAGATGGGACAC-3’ 
and 5'-TGCGGATCCACTAACAGAAGGTACCTATTC-3' for Ci-VGAT; 
5'-TATGGGATCCAGGCTTAAGCACACGTTC-3’ and 5’-GCCGGGATCCG 
ATGAACAATAAAGTAGA-3’ for Ci-VACHT; 5’-AGGGATCCGTTGTTITG 
TACCAATGTGAG-3’ and 5’-CCGGATCCATCTTGAAAATGTGTCTTCT-3’ 
for Ci-opsin3; 5'-AGGGATCCTATTTGAATTACAGTTTAAA-3’ and 5’-CCG 
GATCCATTGCAGATGTCGTCTGTGTA-3’ for Ci-CRALBP; and 5'-AGGGA 
TCCTTCCTGAAATGCCGCTTC-3’ and 5'-GGGGATCCATCTTTACTTAA 
AAAACT-3' for Ci-otp). The PCR products were digested with BamHI and 
inserted in the BamHI site of pSP-Kaede”. To generate pMiCiB2TBK, 
pMiCiVGLUTK, pMiCiVGATK and pMiCiV ACHTK, promoter-Kaede cassettes 
were amplified by PCR using a thermostable DNA polymerase and vector-specific 
oligonucleotide primers (5'-GGGGACAAGTTTGTACAAAAAAGCAGGCTG 
AACTCGAGCAGCTGAAGCTTG-3’ and 5’-GGGGACCACTTTGTACAAGA 
AAGCTGGGTGCAGATCTGATGGCCGCTTTGAC-3’). The PCR products 
were subcloned into pMiDestF” with the Gateway system (Invitrogen). To generate 
pSPCiVACHTC and pSPCiVGATC, 5’ upstream regions of Ci- VACHT and Ci- 
VGAT were amplified with primers described above, digested with BamHI and 
inserted into the BamHI site of pSPCFP. To generate pSPCiVACHTCCiCRA- 
LBPK, the CiVACHT-CEFP cassette was amplified with vector-specific primers 
(5'-GAACTCGAGCAGCTGAAGCTTG-3’ and 5’-GCAGATCTGATGGCCGC 
TTTGAC-3’), digested with HindIII and inserted into HindIII and blunted PstI 
sites of pSPCiCRALBPK. To generate pSPCiVGATCCiCRALBPK, the CiVGAT- 
CFP cassette was amplified with vector-specific primers, digested with XhoI and 
inserted into Xhol and blunted PstI sites of psPCiCRALBPK. 
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Generation of Kaede transgenic lines. Kaede transgenic lines were created by co- 
electroporation of 80g of in vitro synthesized transposase messenger RNA 
(mRNA) and 60,1g of pMiCiB2TBK, pMiCiVGLUTK, pMiCiVGATK and 
pMiCiVACHTK constructs”. The specificities of the expression of Kaede in 
the glutamatergic neurons, GABAergic/glycinergic neurons and cholinergic 
neurons in the transgenic lines were confirmed by double-fluorescence in situ 
hybridization of Kaede mRNA and Ci-VGLUT, Ci-VGAT and Ci-VACHT 
mRNAs, respectively. For synthesis of digoxigenin-labelled RNA probes, comple- 
mentary DNA (cDNA) fragments of Ci- VGLUT, Ci- VGAT and Ci- VACHT were 
obtained from cDNA in the larval stage by reverse transcription PCR with gene- 
specific primers (5'-TATGGCGGCCGCCCTCCCTTCCAGTATGGG-3' and 
5'-TTAATGCTTGTAATATTTCTCATCTTCC-3’ for Ci- VGLUT; 5'-TATGGC 
GGCCGCCGAAAGACGTGGTCACC-3’ and 5'-TTAACTATAGTGCTCGAT 
GCTCTGTC-3’ for Ci- VGAT; 5'-TATGGCGGCCGCCGTTCCTGCCCCATCT 
TT-3’ and 5'-CTATTTTCGTTGGTATGTATGTCC-3’ for Ci-VACHT). The 
cDNA fragments were cloned into the pBluescript SK II Vector (Stratagene) 
and used as templates for the synthesis of the digoxigenin-labelled antisense 
RNA probe. Fluorescence in situ hybridization was performed as described previ- 
ously*’. The photoconversion of Kaede was performed by illuminating larvae with 
an ultraviolet light using a fluorescence microscope (Axiol0, Carl Zeiss). The 
illuminated larvae were cultured under dark conditions until observation. 

Dil labelling. Dil labelling of the A9.15 blastomere, which gives rise to ependymal 
cells of the visceral ganglion*’, was performed as described previously. Dil 
(Celltracker CM-Dil, Molecular Probes) was dissolved in soybean oil at a concen- 
tration of 5 mg ml '. Dil-labelled animals were observed with a fluorescent micro- 
scope (Axiol10, Carl Zeiss). 
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‘Orang-utan’ is derived from a Malay term meaning ‘man of the 
forest’ and aptly describes the southeast Asian great apes native to 
Sumatra and Borneo. The orang-utan species, Pongo abelii 
(Sumatran) and Pongo pygmaeus (Bornean), are the most phylo- 
genetically distant great apes from humans, thereby providing an 
informative perspective on hominid evolution. Here we present a 
Sumatran orang-utan draft genome assembly and short read 
sequence data from five Sumatran and five Bornean orang-utan 
genomes. Our analyses reveal that, compared to other primates, the 
orang-utan genome has many unique features. Structural evolu- 
tion of the orang-utan genome has proceeded much more slowly 
than other great apes, evidenced by fewer rearrangements, less 
segmental duplication, a lower rate of gene family turnover and 
surprisingly quiescent Alu repeats, which have played a major role 
in restructuring other primate genomes. We also describe a prim- 
ate polymorphic neocentromere, found in both Pongo species, 
emphasizing the gradual evolution of orang-utan genome struc- 
ture. Orang-utans have extremely low energy usage for a eutherian 
mammal’, far lower than their hominid relatives. Adding their 
genome to the repertoire of sequenced primates illuminates new 
signals of positive selection in several pathways including glycoli- 
pid metabolism. From the population perspective, both Pongo 
species are deeply diverse; however, Sumatran individuals possess 
greater diversity than their Bornean counterparts, and more 


species-specific variation. Our estimate of Bornean/Sumatran spe- 
ciation time, 400,000 years ago, is more recent than most previous 
studies and underscores the complexity of the orang-utan spe- 
ciation process. Despite a smaller modern census population size, 
the Sumatran effective population size (N.) expanded exponen- 
tially relative to the ancestral N. after the split, while Bornean N. 
declined over the same period. Overall, the resources and analyses 
presented here offer new opportunities in evolutionary genomics, 
insights into hominid biology, and an extensive database of vari- 
ation for conservation efforts. 

Orang-utans are the only primarily arboreal great apes, characterized 
by strong sexual dimorphism and delayed development of mature male 
features, a long lifespan (35-45 years in the wild, more than 55 years in 
captivity) and the longest interbirth interval among mammals (8 years 
on average)”. Orang-utans create and adeptly use tools in the wild, and 
while long presumed socially solitary, dense populations of Sumatran 
orang-utans show complex social structure and geographic variability 
in tool use indicative of cultural learning’. Both species have been 
subject to intense population pressure from loss of habitat, deforesta- 
tion, hunting and disease. A 2004 study estimated that 7,000-7,500 
Sumatran individuals and 40,000-50,000 Bornean individuals remained 
in the wild in fragmented subpopulations*’. The International Union 
for Conservation of Nature lists Sumatran orang-utans as critically 
endangered and Bornean orang-utans as endangered. 
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Table 1 | Sumatran orang-utan assembly statistics 


Table 2 | Number of genome rearrangements by species 


Total contig bases 3.09 Gb Species Rearrangements >100 kb Rearrangements >5 kb 
Total contig bases >Phred Q20 3.05 Gb (98.5%) Orang-utan 38 861 
Ordered/oriented contigs and scaffolds 3.08 Gb Chimpanzee 85 (+124%) 1,095 (+27%) 
Number of contigs >1 kb 410,172 Human 54 (+42%) 1,238 (44%) 


N50 contig length 15.5 kb 
N50 contig number 55,989 
Number of scaffolds >2 kb 77,683 
N50 scaffold length 739 kb 
N50 scaffold number 1,031 

Average read depth 5.53% 


Q20 refers to ascore of 20 on the Phred scale of base quality scores; here we present the total number of 
bases in the assembly with a Phred score greater than 20 (3.05 Gb, which is 98.5% of assembled bases). 
N50 refers to a length-weighted median such that 50% of the genome is contained in contigs or 
scaffolds of the indicated size or greater. 


We sequenced the genome of a female Sumatran orang-utan using a 
whole-genome shotgun strategy. The assembly provides 5.5-fold cov- 
erage on average across 3.08 gigabases (Gb) of ordered and oriented 
sequence (Table 1) (Supplementary Information section 1). Accuracy 
was assessed by several metrics, including comparison to 17 megabases 
(Mb) of finished bacterial artificial chromosome (BAC) sequences and 
a novel method of detecting spurious insertions and deletions 
(Supplementary Information section 2). Further validation resulted 
from orang-utan—human divergence estimates based on alignment 
of whole-genome shotgun reads to the human reference (Hs.35; 
Fig. 1, Supplementary Information section 3). We also sequenced 
the genomes of 10 additional unrelated wild-caught orang-utans, five 
Sumatran and five Bornean, using a short read sequencing platform 
(297 Gb of data in total; Supplementary Information section 4). The 
orang-utan gene set was constructed using a combination of human 
gene models and orang-utan complementary DNA data generated for 
this project (available at www.ensembl.org/Pongo_pygmaeus/Info/ 
StatsTable; see also Supplementary Information section 5). 

Among hominids, the orang-utan karyotype is the most ancestral®, 
and sequencing the orang-utan genome allowed a comprehensive 
assessment of conservation among the wide range of rearrangement 
types and sequence classes involved in structural variation. We char- 
acterized orang-utan synteny breaks in detail cytogenetically in 
concert with an in silico approach that precisely tracked rearrange- 
ments between primate (human, chimpanzee, orang-utan and rhesus 
macaque) and other mammalian assemblies (mouse, rat and dog) 
(Supplementary Information section 6). Alignment-level analyses at 
100 kilobase (kb) and 5kb resolution found that the orang-utan 
genome underwent fewer rearrangements than the chimpanzee or 
human genomes, with a bias for large-scale events (>100 kb) on the 
chimpanzee branch (Table 2). Orang-utan large-scale rearrange- 
ments were further enriched for segmental duplications (52%) than 


eens The Hominidae (great apes) 


macaque 
Macaca 
mulatta 


Gibbon 
Nomascus 
leucogenys 


Sumatran Bornean 
orang-utan 


orang-utan Gorilla 
Pongo abelii Pongo pygmaeus Gorilla gorilla 
0.997 


Human Bonobo 


~1 Myr ago 


0.990 
4.5-6 Myr ago 


0.984 (ref. 30) 
6-8 Myr ago 


0.974 
12-16 Myr ago 


Hylobatidae 
Small apes 


0.971 
18-20 Myr ago 


Cercopithecidae 
Old World monkeys 


0.949 
25-33 Myr ago 
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Homo sapiens Pan paniscus 
0.996 (ref. 29) 
~1 Myr ago 


The number in parentheses indicates the percentage change with respect to the orang-utan genome. 
Note 40 events >100 kb and 532 events >5 kb were assigned to the human-chimpanzee ancestor by 
ancestral reconstruction (Supplementary Information section 6). 


for small-scale events (27%), suggesting that mechanisms other than 
non-allelic homologous recombination may have made a greater con- 
tribution to small rearrangements. Genome-wide, we estimated less 
segmental duplication content (3.8% total) in the orang-utan genome 
compared to the chimpanzee and human genomes (5%) using equi- 
valent methods (Supplementary Information section 11). We also 
assessed the rate of turnover within gene families as an additional 
measure of genome restructuring (Supplementary Information section 
12). Our analysis indicated that the human and chimpanzee lineages, 
as well as their shared ancestral lineage after the orang-utan split, had 
the highest rates of gene turnover among great apes (0.0058 events per 
gene per Myr)—more than twice the rate of the orang-utan and 
macaque lineages (0.0027)—even as the nucleotide substitution rate 
decreased’. Collectively, these data strongly suggest that structural 
evolution proceeded much more slowly along the orang-utan branch, 
in sharp contrast to the acceleration of structural variation noted for 
the chimpanzee and human genomes*”. 

One structural variant that we characterized in detail was a prev- 
iously described polymorphic ‘pericentric inversion’ of orang-utan 
chromosome 12 (ref. 10). Surprisingly, both forms of this chromosome 
showed no difference in marker order by fluorescence in situ hybrid- 
ization (FISH) despite two distinct centromere positions—the hall- 
mark of a neocentromere (Fig. 2; Supplementary Information 
section 8). Neocentromere function was confirmed by chromatin 
immunoprecipitation with antibodies to centromeric proteins 
CENP-A and CENP-C and subsequent oligo array hybridization 
(ChIP-on-chip), which narrowed the neocentromere to a ~225kb 
gene-free window devoid of o satellite-related sequences. Our 
observations bore similarity to a recently described centromere repo- 
sitioning event in the horse genome''; however, this is to our know- 
ledge the first observation of such a variant among primates, with the 
additional complexity of polymorphism in two closely related species. 
Potentially related, orang-utan chromosome 12 did not show any 
appreciable centromeric alphoid FISH signal in comparison to other 
autosomes. The neocentromere most probably arose before the 
Bornean/Sumatran split as it is found in both species, and represents 
a unique opportunity to study the initial stages of centromere formation 


Figure 1 | Divergence among great apes, a small 
ape, and an Old World monkey with respect to 
humans. We estimated nucleotide divergence in 
unique gap-free sequence, indicated at each node, 
from the alignment of rhesus macaque (yellow), 
gibbon (purple), orang-utan (orange), gorilla 
(aqua), chimpanzee (green) and human (blue) 
whole genome shotgun reads to the human 
reference (Hs.35; Supplementary Information 
section 3). Note that the Bornean (P. pygmaeus) 
and Sumatran (P. abelii) orang-utan species 
showed nucleotide identity comparable to that of 
bonobo (Pan paniscus) and chimpanzee (Pan 
troglodytes). Estimates of divergence time based on 
sequence identity are indicated at each node, 
~1Myr implies approximately 1 Myr or less. 
Values taken from refs 29 and 30 where indicated. 


Chimpanzee 
Pan troglodytes 
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Figure 2 | The neocentromere of orang-utan chromosome 12. Note the 
identical order of four sequentially arranged BAC-derived FISH probes 
indicated in yellow, blue, green and red (given in Supplementary Information 
section 8) between the normal (a) and neocentromere-bearing 

(b) configurations of orang-utan chromosome 12, despite discordant 
centromere positions. The left image of a and the right image of b are DAPI- 
only images that show the primary constriction of both chromosomal forms, 
indicated by the arrows. The neocentromere recruits centromeric proteins 
CENP-A and CENP-C and lies within a ~225 kb gene-free and «& satellite-free 
region. The neocentromere-bearing variant is polymorphic in both Bornean 
and Sumatran populations, suggesting the neocentromere arose before the 
Bornean/Sumatran split, yet has not been fixed in either species. 


and the impact of such a large chromosomal variant on population 
variation and recombination. 

The orang-utan genome has a comparable cadre of mobile elements 
to that of other primates, comprising roughly half the genome’**. 
Orang-utan long interspersed element 1 (LINE1; L1) and SVA 
(SINE-R, VNTR and Alu) element expansions were expectedly broad, 
with roughly 5,000 and 1,800 new insertions respectively, consis- 
tent with other primates (Supplementary Information section 9). 
Surprisingly, Alu elements were relatively quiescent, with only ~250 
recent insertions identified by computational and laboratory 
approaches (Fig. 3). By comparison, 5,000 human-specific and 2,300 
chimpanzee-specific Alu elements were identified by similar methods. 
The rate of processed pseudogene formation, which like Alu insertion 
requires functional L1 machinery”, was similar for the human (8.0 per 
Myr), chimpanzee (12.7 per Myr) and orang-utan (11.6 per Myr) 
lineages (Supplementary Information section 10). We identified a 
small number of polymorphic Alu elements exclusive to P. abelii 
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Figure 3 | Alu quiescence in the orang-utan lineage. We identified only 
~250 lineage-specific Alu retroposition events in the orang-utan genome, a 
dramatically lower number than that of other sequenced primates, including 
humans. The total number of lineage-specific L1, SVA and Alu insertions is 
shown (pie chart) at the terminus of each branch of the phylogeny of sequenced 
great apes shown in grey at left, along with the rate of insertion events per 
element type (bar graph). Reduced Alu retroposition potentially limited the 
effect of a wide variety of repeat-driven mutational mechanisms in the orang- 
utan lineage that played a major role in restructuring other primate genomes. 
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(Supplementary Information section 19), indicating that Alu retro- 
position has been strongly limited, but not eliminated. This dramatic 
Alu-specific repression represents an unprecedented change in prim- 
ate retrotransposition rates'*'’. Possible explanations include L1 
source mutations that lowered Alu affinity and cis mobilization pref- 
erence’’, pressure against Alu retroposition from the APOBEC RNA 
editing family’’, or fixation of less effectively propagated Alu ‘master’ 
variants. 

It is tempting to propose a correlation between reduced Alu retro- 
position and the greater structural stability of the orang-utan genome. 
More than 10° Alu elements exist within primate genomes. Because of 
their large copy number and high sequence identity, Alu repeats play a 
crucial role in multiple forms of structural variation through insertion 
and post-insertion recombination”. By virtue of reduced Alu retro- 
position, the orang-utan lineage experienced fewer new insertions and 
a putative decrease in the number of regions susceptible to post-inser- 
tion Alu-mediated recombination events genome-wide, limiting the 
overall mobile element threat to the genome. 

The unique phylogenetic position of Pongo species also offered the 
opportunity to detect signals of positive selection with increased power. 
We assessed positive selection in 13,872 human genes with high- 
confidence orthologues in the orang-utan genome, and in one or more 
of the chimpanzee, rhesus macaque and dog genomes, using branch-site 
likelihood ratio tests (Supplementary Information section 15)'*”!. Two 
new Gene Ontology categories were statistically enriched for positive 
selection in primates: ‘visual perception’ and ‘glycolipid metabolic pro- 
cesses’. The enrichment for visual perception includes strong evidence 
from two major visual signalling proteins: arrestin (SAG, P = 0.007) and 
recoverin (RCVRN, P= 0.008), as well as the opsin, OPNISW1 
(P = 0.020), associated with blue colour vision”®. The enrichment for 
glycolipid metabolism is particularly intriguing owing to medium-to- 
strong evidence for positive selection (nominal P < 0.05) from six genes 
expressed in nervous tissue that cluster in the cerebroside-sulphatid 
region of the sphingolipid metabolism pathway (Fig. 4). This pathway 
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Figure 4 | Enrichment for positive selection in the cerebroside-sulphatid 
metabolism pathway. We identified six genes (indicated in yellow) under 
moderate to strong positive selection in primates (P < 0.05) that fall within the 
cerebroside-sulphatid region of the sphingolipid metabolism pathway (adapted 
from human KEGG pathway 00600). This pathway is associated with several 
human lysosomal storage disorders, such as Gaucher’s disease, Sandhoff 
disease, Tay-Sachs disease and metachromatic leukodystrophy. Abbreviations, 
annotations and connections are presented in accordance with KEGG 
standards: solid lines represent direct relationships between enzymes (boxes) 
and metabolites (circular nodes), dashed lines represent indirect relationships, 
arrowheads denote directionality (see http://www.genome.jp/kegg-bin/ 
show_pathway?map00600 for further details). 
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is associated with human neurodegenerative diseases such as Gaucher’s, 
Sandhoff’s, Tay-Sachs, and metachromatic leukodystrophy. Variation 
in lipid metabolism may have affected neurological evolution among 
primates, and diversity of diets and life history strategies, as apes— 
especially orang-utans—have slower rates of reproduction and drama- 
tically lower energy usage than other primates and mammals’. 

Ancestral orang-utan species ranged broadly across southeast Asia, 
including the mainland, while modern species are geographically 
restricted to their respective islands owing to environmental forces 
and human population expansion. Historically, protein markers, 
restriction fragment length polymorphisms, and small sets of mito- 
chondrial and nuclear markers have been used to estimate the diver- 
gence and diversity of orang-utan species. We used short read 
sequencing to address this question from a genome-wide perspective. 
We first estimated average Bornean/Sumatran nucleotide identity gen- 
ome-wide (99.68%) based on the alignment of 20-fold coverage of 
short read data from a Bornean individual to the Sumatran reference 
(Supplementary Information section 16). We then called single nuc- 
leotide polymorphisms (SNPs) from the alignment of all short read 
data from 10 individuals (five Bornean, including the 20-fold coverage 
mentioned above, and five Sumatran) (Supplementary Information 
section 4). We analysed each species separately using a Bayesian 
approach with 92% power to detect SNPs (Supplementary Inform- 
ation section 20). Because of relatively deep sequencing, allele frequency 
spectra were estimated accurately, but with an overestimation of 
singletons compared to other allele frequency categories of approxi- 
mately 7.8% based on re-sequencing a subset of SNPs (nm = 108) (Sup- 
plementary Information section 20). This level of error had only a 
marginal effect on downstream population genetic analyses (Sup- 
plementary Information section 21). Overall, 99.0% (931/940) of geno- 
types were accurately called within the re-sequenced subset of SNPs. 

In total, we identified 13.2 X 10° putative SNPs across 1.96 Gb of the 
genome, or 1 SNP every 149 base pair (bp) on average. Within the 
Bornean and Sumatran groups we detected 6.69 x 10° (3.80 X10° 
Bornean-exclusive) and 8.96 X10° (5.19 X10° Sumatran-exclusive) 
SNPs, respectively (Fig. 5). Observing 36% more SNPs among 
Sumatran individuals strongly supports a larger N.. In addition, inde- 
pendent analysis of 85 polymorphic retroelement loci among 37 indivi- 
duals (19 Sumatran, 18 Bornean) also showed more complex Sumatran 
population structure (Supplementary Information section 19). Using 
Watterson’s approach”, we estimated nucleotide diversity from the 
SNP data as Ow = 1.21 and Ow = 1.62 per kb for the Bornean and 
Sumatran species, respectively, and Ow = 1.89 per kb for the orang-utan 
species combined, roughly twice the diversity of modern humans”. 

The modal category of SNPs were singletons, with 2.0 10° and 
3.7 X10° SNPs observed as single heterozygous sites in a Bornean or 
Sumatran individual, consistent with the expectation that most genetic 
variation for an outcrossing population ought to be rare due to mutation- 
drift equilibrium. We observed little correlation between Bornean and 
Sumatran SNPs in the allele frequency spectra (that is, the ‘heat’ of the 
map is not along the diagonal as expected for populations with similar 
allele frequencies, but rather along the edges) (Fig. 5b). This was further 
supported by principal component analysis, in which PC1 corresponded 
to the Bornean/Sumatran population label and explained 36% of the 
variance (Supplementary Information section 20). 

On the basis of these data, our demographic model consisted of a 
two-population model with divergence and potential migration, growth 
and difference in population size (Supplementary Information section 
21). Among several models tested, we found very strong statistical 
support (10° log-likelihood units) for the most complex model, which 
included a split with growth and subsequent low-level migration. We 
estimated a relative N. of 210% for Sumatran orang-utans relative to the 
ancestral and 49% for Bornean orang-utans, noting a fourfold differ- 
ence for the derived populations (Fig. 5c). Assuming a mutation rate of 
2.0 X 10 *and 20 years per generation, we estimated an ancestral N, of 
17,900 and a split time of 400,000 years ago. 
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Figure 5 | Orang-utan population genetics and demographics. a, Site- 
frequency spectra for 13.2 X 10° Bornean (red) and Sumatran (blue) SNPs are 
shown based on the ascertainment of 10 chromosomes per species; note the 
enrichment of low-frequency SNPs among Sumatran individuals. b, The 
majority of SNPs were restricted to their respective island populations as the 
‘heat’ of the two-dimensional site-frequency spectra, representing high allele 
counts, lay along the axes. c, Our demographic model estimated that the 
ancestral orang-utan population (N. = 17,900) split approximately 400,000 
years ago, followed by exponential expansion of Sumatran N, and a decline of 
Bornean N,, culminating in higher diversity among modern Sumatran orang- 
utans despite a lower census population size. The model also supported low- 
level gene flow (<1 individual per generation), indicated by arrows. 


Parallel to the SNP-based effort, we employed a coalescent hidden 
Markov model (coal-HMM) approach to estimate speciation time, 
recombination rate and ancestral N. from the alignment of 20-fold 
coverage of a Bornean individual to the Sumatran reference 
(Supplementary Information section 17). This method also supported 
a relatively recent Bornean/Sumatran speciation time (334 + 145 kyr 
ago), and estimated a recombination rate of 0.95 + 0.72 cM Mb ~ 1 We 
independently estimated the ancestral N. of the autosomes 
(26,800 + 6,700) and the X chromosome (20,400 + 7,400), which 
was consistent with the theoretical 3/4 effective population size of X 
chromosomes compared to autosomes. The Bornean and Sumatran X 
chromosome thus diverged as expected, in contrast to the human- 
chimpanzee speciation process**””. 

The orang-utan story is thus a tale of two islands with distinct 
evolutionary histories. Our high-resolution population studies 
explored the counter-intuitive nature of orang-utan diversity—greater 
variation among Sumatran orang-utans than their Bornean counter- 
parts despite a smaller population size (approximately sevenfold lower 
by recent estimates). Further dissection of the orang-utan speciation 
process will require a broader survey, incorporating representatives 
from additional orang-utan subpopulations. 

Finally, even though we found deep diversity in both Bornean and 
Sumatran populations, it is not clear whether this diversity will be main- 
tained with continued habitat loss and population fragmentation. 
Evidence from other species suggests fragmentation is not the death 
knell of diversity”*, but their slow reproduction rate and arboreal lifestyle 
may leave orang-utan species especially vulnerable to rapid dramatic 
environmental change. It is our hope that the genome assembly and 
population variation data presented here provide a valuable resource to 
the community to aid the preservation of these precious species. 
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METHODS SUMMARY 


Whole-genome sequencing was performed as described previously'*"*. The gen- 
ome assembly was constructed with a custom computational pipeline 
(Supplementary Information section 1). Assembly source DNA was derived from 
a single Sumatran female (Susie; Studbook no. 1044; ISIS no. 71), courtesy of the 
Gladys Porter Zoo, Brownsville, Texas. Short fragment sequencing libraries for 
population studies (Supplementary Information section 4) were constructed in 
accordance with standard Illumina protocols and sequenced on the Illumina 
GAIIx platform. The resulting data were processed with Illumina base-calling 
software and analysed using custom computational pipelines. See Supplemen- 
tary Information for additional details. 
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Distinct physiological and behavioural functions for 
parental alleles of imprinted Grb10 
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Imprinted genes, defined by their preferential expression of a single 
parental allele, represent a subset of the mammalian genome and 
often have key roles in embryonic development’, but also postnatal 
functions including energy homeostasis’ and behaviour**. When the 
two parental alleles are unequally represented within a social group 
(when there is sex bias in dispersal and/or variance in reproductive 
success)**, imprinted genes may evolve to modulate social beha- 
viour, although so far no such instance is known. Predominantly 
expressed from the maternal allele during embryogenesis, Grb10 
encodes an intracellular adaptor protein that can interact with 
several receptor tyrosine kinases and downstream signalling mol- 
ecules’. Here we demonstrate that within the brain Grb10 is 
expressed from the paternal allele from fetal life into adulthood 
and that ablation of this expression engenders increased social domi- 
nance specifically among other aspects of social behaviour, a finding 
supported by the observed increase in allogrooming by paternal 
Grb10-deficient animals. Grb10 is, therefore, the first example of 
an imprinted gene that regulates social behaviour. It is also currently 
alone in exhibiting imprinted expression from each of the parental 
alleles in a tissue-specific manner, as loss of the peripherally 
expressed maternal allele leads to significant fetal and placental 
overgrowth. Thus Grb10 is, so far, a unique imprinted gene, able 
to influence distinct physiological processes, fetal growth and adult 
behaviour, owing to actions of the two parental alleles in different 
tissues. 

To characterize expression and investigate functions of the two par- 
ental Grb10 alleles we have generated a mutant mouse strain (Grb10KO), 
derived by insertion of a LacZ:neomycin" gene-trap cassette within 
Grb10 exon 8 (Fig. 1a). Transmission of the Grb10KO allele separately 
through the two parental lines generated heterozygous progeny in which 
either the maternal (Grb10KO”’*) or paternal (Grb10KO*'?) Grb10 
allele was disrupted by the /-geo cassette and allowed us to examine 
Grb10 expression in an allele-specific manner. Northern blot analysis of 
RNA samples prepared from whole fetuses (Fig. 1b) showed that endo- 
genous Grb10 transcripts were readily detected in wild-type animals and 
in heterozygotes that inherited a mutant Grb10KO’? allele. In contrast, 
Grb10 transcripts were found at relatively low levels in heterozygous 
animals with a mutant Grb10KO”’* allele, an observation consistent 
with previous demonstrations that most Grb10 expression is maternally 
derived (for example, ref. 8). We next conducted more refined in situ 
analyses of allele-specific expression, using the integrated LacZ reporter 
gene. During fetal development, LacZ expression from the maternal 
allele was widespread in tissues of mesodermal and endodermal origin, 
but absent from the central nervous system (CNS) proper (Fig. 1d, f). At 
embryonic day (E) 14.5, expression of the maternal Grb10 allele within 
the brain was seen only in the ventricular ependymal layers, the epithe- 
lium of the choroid plexus and the meninges, presumably identifying 
sources of maternal brain expression that have been reported by 


others” * (Supplementary Fig. la, b). In contrast, expression from the 
paternal allele was predominant within the developing CNS, with only a 
few discrete sites of relatively low-level expression seen in other tissues 
(Figs le, g, 2a and Supplementary Fig. 1c, d). The CNS expression starts 
between E11.5 and E14.5, consistent with the onset of neurogenesis, and 
correlates with the brain-specific loss of a repressive histone modifica- 
tion (H3K27me3) from the paternal Grb10 allele during development 
and during neural precursor cell differentiation in vitro’. This loss of 
H3K27me3 from the promoter region of the Grb10 paternal allele-spe- 
cific transcripts (see Fig. la) leaves a permissive histone mark on the 
paternal allele (H3K4me2), whereas this region of the maternal allele is 
constitutively associated with two repressive histone modifications 
(H3K9me3 and H4K20me3)"*. 

Our analysis showed paternal allele expression within the developing 
CNS was restricted to specific regions of both the brain and spinal cord, 
with reporter signal identified within select areas of the diencephalon, 
ventral midbrain and the medulla oblongata extending caudally along 
the ventral spinal cord. There was no expression detected within the 
presumptive neocortex, dorsal midbrain or the cerebellar primordium 
(Fig. 2a). Embryonic Grb10 expression within the CNS proper was 
entirely paternal in origin, a fact that was not evident from previous 
expression studies that identified a promoter and brain-specific tran- 
scripts associated with the paternal allele, but relied on techniques 
involving RNA extraction from tissue homogenates’'*. Thus our 
Grb10 expression analysis provides striking evidence of reciprocal 
imprinted expression from the two parental alleles in different tissues. 
Several imprinted genes exhibit tissue-specific and/or temporal regu- 
lation, such that their expression is biallelic (non-imprinted) at some of 
their sites of expression. However, the reciprocal parent-of-origin 
expression described here is unprecedented, suggesting new and intri- 
guing possibilities for imprinted gene function and evolution. 

Consistent with our previous studies of Grb10A2-4 mice®”’, 
Grb10KO™ * animals displayed a disproportionate overgrowth pheno- 
type apparent from E12.5 onwards (Fig. 1h, iand Supplementary Fig. 2). 
At birth, the mean body weight of Grb10KO”* pups was 25 + 2.5% 
greater than that of wild-type littermates. The liver was disproportio- 
nately enlarged (117 + 9.8% heavier), but there was sparing of the brain 
and kidney, such that the weights of these organs were not significantly 
different to those of wild types (Fig. 1i). The cranial sparing is consistent 
with limited Grb10 maternal allele expression within the developing 
CNS. Body weight and proportions of Grb10KO*’? mutants did not 
differ from wild-type controls and no function has yet been ascribed to 
the paternally inherited Grb10 allele, despite evidence of its expression 
within the neonatal brain’. Both Grbl10KO"’* and Grb10KO*'? 
mutants were present at the expected Mendelian frequencies (7” values, 
P = 0.737 and P = 0.395, respectively) when animals were genotyped at 
3-4 weeks of age, indicating that survival to weaning was unimpaired. 
Observations of Grb10KO™” pups before weaning, including analysis 
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Figure 1 | Generation and characterization of Grb10KO mutants. a, The 
mouse Grb10 locus showing the LacZ:neomycin" (f-geo) insertion in the 
Grb10KO allele (not to scale), showing transcriptional start-sites (arrows), 
numbered exons (boxes), translated regions (filled boxes) and heterologous 
splice acceptor (SA) and polyadenylation (pA) signals. b, Northern (RNA) blot 
analysis of Grb10 expression in whole E14.5 embryos. Grb10 transcripts 
(approximately 5.5 kilobases) were readily detected in wild-type (+/+) and 
Grb10KO*’? (+/p) but not Grbl0KO"’* (m/+) samples. c, Northern blot 
analysis of Grb10 expression in adult brain. Grb10 transcripts were evident in 
wild-type (+/+) and Grb10KO‘'" (m/+) but not Grb10KO*’? (+/p) samples. 
d-g, LacZ reporter expression in E11.5 (d-e) and E14.5 (f-g) heterozygous 


of stomach weights (Fig. 1j), suggested that suckling behaviour was 
normal. 

Grb10 expression in the adult brain was consistent with that 
observed during embryogenesis in being predominately paternally 
derived. Northern blot analysis demonstrated the presence of Grb10 
transcripts in the wild-type and Grbl10KO”~ brains but not in the 
Grb10KO*”? brain (Fig. 1c), with no effects observed on expression of 
the adjacent Ddc gene (data not shown). Consistent with this, expres- 
sion of the LacZ reporter was derived exclusively from the Grbl10KO*? 
allele (Fig. 2a-d and Supplementary Fig. 3). Histological analysis of 
LacZ expression in the adult Grb10KO*"? brain revealed a discrete 
pattern of paternal allele expression (Fig. 2k-m). Reporter expression 
was observed within thalamic, hypothalamic, midbrain and hindbrain 
nuclei, with no cortical expression detected at any point throughout 
the brain. Forebrain expression was also evident within the septal 
nuclei and specifically the cholinergic inter-neurons of the caudate 
putamen. Within the midbrain and hindbrain sites of expression 
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Grb10KO embryos showing opposite imprinting of the two parental alleles in 
different tissues. h, Neonatal body weight analysis revealed that Grb10KO”"*, 
but not Grb10KO*’?, neonates were overgrown compared with wild-type 
littermates on the day of birth (F(2,99) = 41.69; P< 0.001). i, Analysis of 
dissected organs showed that growth enhancement in Grb10KO””* neonates 
was proportional within most tissues, except the liver, which was 
disproportionately overgrown (F(2,37) = 118.60; P< 0.001), and the kidneys 
and brain, which were spared. j, Stomach weights of wild-type and Grb1 0KO*'P 
neonates were not significantly different, suggesting that feeding was not 
impaired in the mutants (t(35) = 0.38; P = 0.70). h-j, Values represent 

means + s.e.m. 


included almost all monoaminergic cell populations (for a complete 
list of sites of paternal allele expression see Supplementary Table 1). In 
situ hybridization analysis of endogenous Grb10 messenger RNA 
(mRNA) expression was in close accordance with the observed LacZ 
expression profile, indicating that it was not an artefact of reporter 
insertion (Fig. 2e-j and Supplementary Fig. 4). Grb10 maternal allele 
expression is dramatically downregulated from late gestation and per- 
sists postnatally in only a subset of peripheral tissues'®. Consistent with 
this, ependymal and choroid plexus epithelial expression observed in 
the embryo was no longer apparent in the Grb10KO"”"* adult. In situ 
hybridization analysis of Grb10KO*’? brains revealed an almost com- 
plete absence of maternal Grb10 expression. A low level of maternal 
allele expression was detected in a few brain regions, including the 
median preoptic nucleus, medial habenular, medial amygdaloid nuclei 
and ventromedial hypothalamus (Supplementary Fig. 4), therefore 
representing sites of biallelic Grb10 expression. These sites within 
the brain mirror the situation outside the CNS where expression from 
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Figure 2 | Grb10 expression in the mouse brain. a, A Grb10KO*’? brain 
dissected from an E14.5 embryo, showing LacZ reporter expression within the 
ventral midbrain (Mb), hindbrain (Hb) and ventral spinal cord, but not cortex 
(Crx) or cerebellum (Cer). b-d, Adult brains, bisected longitudinally, showing 
LacZ reporter expression, in Grb10KO‘’? (b), but not Grb10KO””* (c) and 
wild-type (d) samples, demonstrating exclusively paternal Grb10 allele 
expression. e-g, In situ hybridization autoradiographs of endogenous Grb10 
mRNA expression (using probe A, see Fig. 1a) within the substantia nigra pars 
compacta (SNC), supramammillary nucleus (SuM), ventral tegmental area 
(VTA) (e), dorsal raphe nucleus (DRN) (f) and locus coeruleus (LC) (g) of the 
adult brain. h-j, Higher-resolution microscope images from hybridized slides 
dipped in photographic emulsion; positive signal (black grains) demonstrates 
cellular localization of Grb10 mRNA at the level of e-g. k-m, LacZ expression 
from the paternal Grb10 allele in the brain of Grb10KO*’? mice faithfully 
recapitulates endogenous Grb10 expression as reported by in situ hybridization 
(in h-j; 4V indicates fourth ventricle). n—p, Histological sections of 
Grb10KO™'? adult brain showing co-localization of immunofluorescence 
staining for B-galactosidase (f-gal), expressed from the Grb10 paternal allele, 
with markers specific for dopaminergic neurons (dopamine transporter; DAT) 
within the SNC (n), serotonergic neurons (serotonin; 5-HT) within the DRN 
(o) and cholinergic inter-neurons (choline acetyltransferase; ChAT) within the 
caudate putamen (p). Arrows indicate co-localized cells. Arrowheads indicate 
cells positive for B-galactosidase but negative for the neurochemical marker. 
SNR, substantia nigra pars reticulata; Bar, Barrington’s nucleus; MnR, median 
raphe nucleus; VTg, ventral tegmental nucleus. 


the maternal allele predominates, but there are also discrete sites of 
biallelic expression (Fig. le, g). Expression from the paternal allele in 
the CNS followed a pattern suggesting that expression established 
during embryogenesis was maintained into adulthood, as demon- 
strated by analysis of endogenous Grb10 expression in Grbl10KO”* 
brains (Supplementary Fig. 4). 

The distribution of LacZ-positive cells within expressing regions of 
the adult brain suggested expression from the paternal allele was pre- 
dominantly neuron specific. Supporting this, immunofluorescent 
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co-localization experiments performed within three discrete brain 
regions, the substantia nigra pars compacta, dorsal raphe nucleus 
and caudate putamen, demonstrated that paternal Grb10 expression 
was detectable in dopaminergic (Fig. 2n), serotonergic (Fig. 20) and 
cholinergic (Fig. 2p) neurons, respectively. 

Despite having established a role for maternal Grb10 as a major 
regulator of both fetal and placental growth*” (Fig. 1 and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 2), we found no evidence of brain overgrowth in neonatal 
Grb10KO*'? mutant animals (Fig. 1i). Several genes show imprinted 
expression in the brain and knockout mouse studies have shown that 
some of these genes regulate specific behaviours. Notably, these include 
paternally expressed genes important for maternal nurturing of young 
(Mest and Peg3, reviewed in ref. 4), but also genes regulating other 
behavioural functions, including exploratory behaviour (maternally 
expressed Nesp55 (ref. 17)) and circadian rhythm output (paternally 
expressed Magel2 (ref. 18)). We therefore sought to assay Grbl10KO*?- 
mutant animals by using standard tests of different behavioural para- 
meters. In most of these assays Grb10KO*'? mice were essentially 
indistinguishable from wild-type littermate controls, including tests 
of anxiety-related behaviour, locomotor activity, olfaction and aggres- 
sion (Supplementary Fig. 5). However, in an assay of social dominance 
in which a forced encounter was observed between two unfamiliar 
animals, using the tube test!®, Grb10KO*? mutants were found to be 
significantly less likely to back down than their wild-type ‘opponents’ 
(Fig. 3a). This was not the case for Grb1 0KO™* mice (Supplementary 
Fig. 5i). In the context of all of our behavioural testing, the outcome of 
the tube test was interpreted as a specific change in the behaviour of 
Grb10KO*'?-mutant animals. Moreover, this behavioural change was 
found to correlate with observations of socially housed mice, where 
there was a significantly elevated incidence of facial barbering in cages 
containing at least one Grb10KO*’? mutant (Fig. 3b, c). Typically, 
these cages contained a single unbarbered Grb10KO*’? mutant (81% 
of cages), suggesting this animal was responsible for allogrooming of 
cage-mates. Consistent with this, isolation of barbered animals facili- 
tated complete regrowth of missing hair and vibrissae. Barbering was 
observed in both male and female animals (Supplementary Fig. 5)). 
Allogrooming is regarded as a robust correlate of social dominance, as 
its assessment is independent of exogenous confounds”. Rigorous 
testing of additional aspects of social behaviour in Grbl10KO*'? mice 
revealed no further differences in comparison with wild-type littermate 
controls (Fig. 3d, e). Specifically, habituation—-dishabituation studies 
designed to probe aspects of social recognition, pertinent to the inter- 
pretation of the tube-test data, indicated that Grb10KO*'? animals 
reacted normally by exhibiting a general habituation to the olfactory 
cue, urine, followed by subsequent dishabituation when presented with 
a novel odour. Consistent with this outcome, Grb10KO*/?-mutant 
mice exhibited normal olfactory responses when tested in their latency 
to investigate two different odours (Supplementary Fig. 5e, f). 

Our study identifies Grb10 as the first imprinted gene to have a role 
in the modulation of a specific social behaviour (as distinct from par- 
ental care). This function is predicted to be subject to the effects of 
intragenomic conflict within social groups when the two parental 
alleles are unequally represented, notably when there is sex bias in 
dispersal and/or variance in reproductive success”®. In mice, as in other 
mammals°,there is probably greater variance in reproductive success in 
males than in females and unequal representation is thus very likely. 
However, whether the association of the phenotypes with the sex-of- 
origin that we observe is consistent with the theory is unclear. For 
species such as humans, in which there is greater variation between 
males in reproductive success and (most probably) female dispersal, the 
involvement of paternally derived genes in promoting more altruistic 
behaviours is expected®. For mice, however, the necessary parameters 
are not well enough described to enable confident prediction as to 
whether paternal or maternal alleles should be the more “altruistic”. 
We note that our finding might also be considered consistent with the 
co-adaptation theory of imprinted gene evolution”’”*. Similarly, the 
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Figure 3 | Increased social dominance in Grb10KO*’? mice. a, Assessment 


of social dominance using the tube test revealed that Grb10KO*'? mutants were 
significantly more likely to prevail in a forced encounter than wild-type controls 
(P< 0.05, significance determined by non-parametric Monte Carlo 
permutation test at the individual level: see Methods for details). b, A typical 
example of a barbered animal (black mouse), pictured with an unbarbered 
cage-mate. c, The incidence of facial barbering within cages containing one or 
more Grb10KO*’? (+/p) mutants was significantly greater than in control 
cages containing wild-type animals (+/+), other genetically modified strains 


effect of Grb10 on placental growth*” is potentially consistent both 
with the parental conflict and co-adaptation theories. 

It has also been suggested that differences in parental genome rep- 
resentation within social groups could engender differential tolerance 
to risk-taking behaviours*. Tempering of socially dominant behaviour 
can be viewed as a risk-averse phenotype aimed at maximizing repro- 
ductive success by avoiding the potentially detrimental consequences of 
challenging for social status. Expression of Grb10 within several mono- 
aminergic nuclei may be relevant to the possible underlying mech- 
anism, as cerebrospinal fluid levels of serotonin and dopamine 
metabolites have been independently correlated with dominant/sub- 
missive behaviour****. However, no changes in the levels of dopamine, 
serotonin, noradrenalin and acetylcholine (and associated metabolites) 
were detected from macro-dissected brain regions of Grb10KO*'? mice 
(Supplementary Fig. 6). The imprinted Nesp55 gene has been associated 
with the promotion of risk tolerance, notable because Nesp55 is 
expressed from the maternal allele within discrete brain regions that 
overlap sites of Grb10 paternal allele expression, including the seroto- 
nergic raphe nucleus and noradrenergic neurons of the locus coeru- 
leus*'’. This raises the possibility that these two genes might represent 
antagonistic components within the same neurological systems. 
Moreover, a recent genome-wide screen has indicated that over 1,300 
loci could be subject to parent-of-origin allelic expression bias within 
the mouse brain’’, suggesting the influence of genomic imprinting 
within the brain may be much greater than previously thought. 
However, verification of this will require extensive validation of allelic 
expression bias together with functional testing of the identified genes. 

Many imprinted genes are found in clusters that can contain genes 
expressed from either parental allele as well as non-imprinted genes”. 
However, the demonstration of opposite imprinting within a single 
mouse gene, most likely conserved in humans”, represents a highly 
provocative situation, whereby the two parental alleles of Grb10 have 
evolved distinct patterns of imprinted expression according to their 
functions in different tissues. 
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(Other KO) or Grbl10KO”"* mutants (m/+) (7? = 24.86; P< 0.001). 

d, e, Assessment of social recognition used a urinary odour habituation— 
dishabituation test. Grb10KO~? mutants were indistinguishable from wild- 
type controls in the number of visits made to the odour source (d; ANOVA, no 
effect of genotype F(,10) = 0.513, P = 0.49) and duration of these investigations 
(e; ANOVA, no effect of genotype F(,,10) = 0.011, P = 0.92). Mutant and 
control animals exhibited the significant but comparable increases in both 
measures on presentation of a second novel odour (visits, P = 0.015; duration, 
P= 0.032). d, e, Values represent means = s.e.m. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Grb10KO mice. Chimaeric animals were generated by microinjection of a gene- 
trap ES cell line (XC302; Baygenomics) into F, (C57BL/6 X CBA) strain blasto- 
cysts, using standard methods”’. Mice were maintained on a C57BL/6:CBA mixed 
genetic background and kept as previously described”*. Behavioural phenotyping 
and statistical methods are detailed in Methods. 

Northern blot analysis. Total RNA was extracted using TRI Reagent (Sigma 
Aldrich), with 20-50 1g run on denaturing agarose gels and transferred to a nylon 
membrane for hybridization with a Grb10-specific radiolabelled probe’. 

In situ hybridization. Adult brain tissue was collected from animals transcardially 
perfused with 4% paraformaldehyde, cryoprotected in 20% sucrose and sectioned 
at 30 jm on a freezing microtome. Tissue was processed for in situ hybridization” 
anda [*°S]riboprobe specific to exons 11-16 of the mouse Grb10 mRNA sequence 
was used to detect endogenous Grb10 expression. 

LacZ expression analysis. Dissected embryos were fixed in 2% formaldehyde/0.2% 
glutaraldehyde in PBS for 2 h at room temperature, stained at 37 °C for approximately 
2h in freshly prepared X-gal solution, post-fixed overnight at 4°C using 4% para- 
formaldehyde in PBS, then cleared in 80% glycerol. Adult brains were longitudinally 
bisected and stained, as above, without fixation. For adult brain sections, animals were 
first perfused with chilled 9.25% (w/v) sucrose solution, followed by approximately 
100 ml of chilled 3% paraformaldehyde in 0.1% PBS. Brains were sectioned at 50 um 
on a vibratome (VT1000S; Leica), with the tissue kept ice-cold. Free-floating sections 
were collected and immersed in X-gal staining solution at 28 °C overnight. Grb10KO 
samples were coetaneously stained alongside wild-type controls. 
Immunofluorescent analysis of adult brain sections. Brain sections (50 1m) were 
collected from animals perfused with 4% paraformaldehyde and the sections post-fixed 
in 4% paraformaldehyde at 4 °C overnight before antibody staining, as described”. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Grb10KO mice. Chimaeric animals were generated by microinjection of a gene- 
trap ES cell line (XC302; Baygenomics) into F, (C57BL/6 < CBA) strain blasto- 
cysts, using standard methods”. Mice were maintained on a C57BL/6:CBA mixed 
genetic background and kept as previously described’*. We note that Grbl10KO 
mice were derived using the XC302 gene-trap ES cell line and are distinct from our 
previously published Grb1042-4 model’. The XC302 f-geo gene-trap insertion 
has replaced 12 base pairs (bp) of endogenous Grb10 sequence (the 3’ terminal 
11 bp from exon 8 plus the 5’-most 1 bp from intron 8; data not shown). The 
mutant allele might, therefore, express the amino (N)-terminal 248 amino acids of 
Grb10 that would include two of the five recognized domains of the Grb10 adaptor 
protein (the Ras-association-like and proline-rich domains). Using an antibody 
raised to the N terminus of Grb10, we have been unable to detect any novel protein 
products in Grb10KO tissue (we examined protein from E14.5 embryo and pla- 
centa when Grb10 expression is strong and widespread; data not shown), either in 
the form ofa distinct short peptide or a long Grb10:/-geo fusion product. Grb10KO 
mice were derived in addition to our previously published Grb1042-4 model* 
which did not recapitulate fully the expression profile of endogenous Grb10, most 
likely because of the loss of a brain-specific enhancer element within a 36-kilobase 
deletion mapped to the Grb10A2-4 allele (ref. 8 and M.C., A.S.G. and A.W., 
unpublished observations). 

Mouse genotyping and weight analyses. Grb10KO"’* and Grb10KO*'? study 
animals were generated separately by transmission of the Grb10KO locus from 
heterozygous females and males, respectively. Animals were genotyped by PCR 
using primers specific to the b-geo insertion (BgeoF2 5’-CCGAGCGAAAACGG 
TCTGCG-3' and BgeoR2 5’-CTTCCGCTTAGTGACAACG-3’). Analysis of 
neonatal body and dissected organ weights was performed on postnatal day 1 
(Grb10KO*!* n= 43; Grb10KO”™ * n= 23; Grbl0KO*? n = 27), as was analysis 
of stomach weight (Grb10KO*!* n = 23; Grbl0KO*? n= 16). 

Probes for northern blot analysis. Total RNA was extracted using TRI Reagent 
(Sigma Aldrich), with 20-50 jg run on denaturing agarose gels and transferred to 
a nylon membrane for hybridization with a radiolabelled Grb10 probe. Grb10 
probes were generated from mouse complementary DNA (cDNA) by PCR with 
reverse transcription using primers specific to Grb10 (probe A, Fig. 1) (F, 5’-CTG 
ACCTGGAAGAAAGCAGC-3’ and R, 5'-GATCCTGTGAGACTCCTCGC-3’). 
The Grb10 probe corresponds to nucleotides 1,353-1,858 of the mouse Grb10 
gene (accession number NM_010345). Purified PCR products were cloned into 
pGEM-T Easy (Promega), excised from the vector backbone and gel-purified. 
Isolated probes were labelled with [a-*’P]dCTP and hybridized to blots, as previ- 
ously described’. 

In situ hybridization. Adult brain tissue was collected from animals transcardially 
perfused with 4% paraformaldehyde, cryoprotected in 20% sucrose and sectioned 
at 30 um on a freezing microtome. Tissue was processed for in situ hybridization as 
previously described”*. A [*°S]riboprobe specific to exons 11-16 of the mouse 
Grb10 mRNA sequence was used to detect endogenous Grb10 expression (probe 
A, Fig. 1). The Grb10 riboprobe was synthesized by PCR using cDNA obtained 
from normal mouse brain and was the same as described above. The recombinant 
plasmid was linearized by restriction digest and subjected to in vitro transcription 
with a T7 RNA polymerase (antisense) or SP6 RNA polymerase (sense) in the 
presence of *°S-labelled UTP, according to the manufacturer’s instructions 
(Ambion). The [*°S]Grb10 riboprobe was diluted to 2 x 10” c.p.m. ml! ina 
hybridization solution composed of 50% formamide, 20mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 
0.02% sheared single-stranded DNA (Sigma), 0.1% total yeast RNA (Sigma), 0.01% 
yeast tRNA (Gibco), 20% dextran sulphate, 0.3M NaCl, 2mM EDTA pH 8.0, 
Denhardt’s solution (Sigma), 100 mM DTT, 0.2% SDS and 0.2% sodium thiosul- 
phate (Sigma). Before hybridization, brain sections were fixed in 4% formaldehyde 
in DEPC-treated PBS for 20 min at 4 °C, dehydrated in ascending concentrations 
of ethanol, cleared in xylene for 15 min, rehydrated in descending concentrations 
of ethanol and permeabilized by heating in prewarmed sodium citrate buffer 
(95-100 °C, pH 6.0), before being dehydrated in ascending concentrations of 
ethanol, and air-dried. Hybridization solution (containing radiolabelled ribo- 
probe) and a coverslip were applied to each slide, and sections were incubated 
for 12-16h at 57 °C. After this time the coverslips were removed, and slides were 
washed with 2 sodium chloride/sodium citrate buffer (SSC). Sections were then 
incubated in 0.002% RNase A (Qiagen) for 30 min, followed by sequential washes 
in decreasing concentrations of SSC. The sections were dehydrated in ascending 
concentrations of ethanol with 0.3 M ammonium acetate (NH,OAc) followed by 
100% ethanol. Slides were air-dried and placed in X-ray film cassettes with BMR-2 
film (Kodak) for 72 h. Films were developed on an OPTIMAX X-ray film processor 
(Protec). Slides were subsequently dipped in photographic emulsion (GE 
Healthcare) and stored at 4 °C for 2 weeks before being developed in D-19 developer 
and fixer (Kodak). 
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LacZ expression analysis. Dissected embryos were fixed in 2% formaldehyde/ 
0.2% glutaraldehyde in PBS for 2h at room temperature, stained at 37°C for 
approximately 2h in freshly prepared X-gal solution’, post-fixed overnight at 
4°C using 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS, then cleared in 80% glycerol. Adult 
brains were longitudinally bisected and stained, as above, without fixation. For 
adult brain sections, animals were first perfused with chilled 9.25% (w/v) sucrose 
solution, followed by approximately 100 ml of chilled 3% paraformaldehyde in 
0.1% PBS. Brains were sectioned at 50 um on a vibratome (VT1000S; Leica), with 
the tissue kept ice-cold. Free-floating sections were collected and immersed in 
X-gal staining solution at 28 °C overnight. Grb10KO samples were coetaneously 
stained alongside wild-type controls. 

B-galactosidase immunohistochemistry. Free floating 50-jym sections from 
Grb10KO mice transcardially perfused with 4% paraformaldehyde were processed 
for immnohistochemistry analysis of B-galactosidase expression. Tissue was washed 
extensively in PBS and endogenous peroxidases quenched with a 30 min 0.3% HO 
incubation. Sections were blocked in 10% normal donkey serum, 0.5% BSA and 0.5% 
Tirton-X 100 in PBS for 1h at room temperature. The B-galactosidase antibody 
(a-rabbit, Cappel) was diluted 1/10,000 in antibody buffer (1% normal donkey 
serum, 0.5% BSA and 0.5% Triton-X 100 in PBS) overnight at 4 °C. Sections were 
washed in PBS and a biotinylated donkey anti-rabbit secondary antibody (Vector 
Laboratories) applied at 1/1,000 in antibody buffer for 1h at room temperature. 
Sections were then washed in PBS and incubated for 1h at room temperature in 
VectaStain ABC Reagent (Vector Laboratories) according to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. Chromogenic detection of positive labelling was conducted using 
3,3'-diaminobenzidine (DAB) reagent (Vector Laboratories) according to the 
manufacturer’s instructions. Sections were then rinsed extensively in PBS, mounted 
onto glass microscope slides, dehydrated along an ascending series of alcohol, cleared 
in xylene and coverslipped for viewing. 

Immunofluorescence histochemistry. Brain sections (50m) were collected 
from animals perfused with 4% paraformaldehyde and the sections post-fixed 
in 4% paraformaldehyde at 4 °C overnight before antibody staining, as described”. 
Adult brain sections were processed as described above with the exclusion of the 
hydrogen peroxide step. Primary antibodies were diluted as follows in antibody 
buffer: B-galactosidase (a-rabbit, 1/500, Cappel), choline-acetyltransferase 
(%-mouse, 1/1,000)**, dopamine transporter (c-rat, 1/1000, Abcam), serotonin 
(1/1,000, Immunostar). Secondary antibodies (Alex Fluor, Molecular Probes) were 
diluted to 1/750 in antibody buffer and applied to the tissue for 1 h. Sections were 
then immediately viewed and images captured under a confocal microscope 
(Zeiss, LSM-510). 

Behavioural phenotyping. Male wild-type and Grb1 0KO*’? littermates between 
the ages of 10 and 12 months and Grb10KO”"* at 3 months were tested. We note 
that although Grb10KO”’* mice are a good genetic control for Grb10KO*'? mice, 
their altered body size and proportions may confound behavioural comparisons 
with wild-type and Grb10KO*’? littermates. Thus wild-type littermates were the 
preferred controls in most tests and the use of younger Grbl10KO"" * mice allowed 
body size to be better matched across all of the tested genotypes. Unless otherwise 
stated, tests were performed during daylight hours using socially housed animals 
that were removed from their home cages, and therefore isolated, only for the 
duration of each test. Where possible, tests and subsequent analyses were per- 
formed blind for animal genotype. 

Light/dark box. Dimensions were 46 cm X 27 cm X 30cm (length x breadth x 
height) with the dark compartment comprising one-third of the length. Animals 
were placed in the light compartment facing away from the dark side and allowed 
to explore freely for 10 min (Grb10KO*'* n= 16; Grbl0KO*”? n= 16). 

Open field test. Arena diameter was 76 cm, with eight central and eight peri- 
pheral segments demarked with non-tactile paint. Animals were individually 
placed in the same segment facing towards the centre and allowed to explore freely 
for 10min (Grb10KO*'* n= 15; Grb10KO*'? n= 16). 

Locomotor activity (beam-break apparatus). Animals were socially isolated and 
allowed to acclimatize to test cages/apparatus (Linton Instrumentation) for 1 week 
before analysis. Daytime (08:00-18:00) and night-time (19:00-05:00) readings 
were made on three consecutive days with data recorded in 5 min bins by a 
computer running AmLogger software (Linton Instrumentation; Grb10KO''* 
n= 15; Grbl0KO'? n= 15). 

Assessment of olfaction. Small squares of filter paper soaked with 10 ul of vanilla 
extract or urine (collected from four 8-week-old F, females and pooled) were 
attached to one corner of the 14 test cages at a height that required animal rearing 
to be reached. Socially housed animals were placed in the test cage and allowed to 
explore freely for 2 min (Grb10KO‘/* n= 8; Grb10KO*"? n= 8). The time for 
each animal to touch its snout to the filter paper was recorded. 

Resident-intruder test. Socially isolated Grb1 0KO*’? animals (residents) were 
confronted with the introduction of a weight matched, socially housed wild-type 
male of the same genetic background (intruders). Each Grb10KO*’? mutant was 
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assessed against three different wild-type animals on three consecutive days. 
Animals were allowed to explore freely for 10min (Grb10KO‘'* n=8; 
Grb10KO*? n= 8). 

Tube test. Test apparatus comprised a 30-cm smooth, transparent acrylic tube 
with an internal diameter of 3.5cm. Socially isolated Grb10KO animals were 
challenged with at least three different socially isolated wild-type animals on 
consecutive days. Animals were placed at opposite ends of the tube and released 
simultaneously. Losers were scored as those animals that retreated from the tube; a 
full retreat was determined by the absence of any paws within the tube. Tests in 
which crossing over or turning of animals occurred were not scored (Grb10KO'/* 
n= 7; Grb10KO'? n=8). Light/dark box, open field and resident-intruder tests 
were videotaped for analysis. 

Urinary odour habituation-dishabituation test. The test protocol was adapted 
from Isles et al.*’ and took place in a Perspex testing arena divided into two equal- 
sized chambers and linked by a small opening. The arena was lit in low-level white 
light (15lux). Male animals were habituated to the whole arena for 10min 
(Grb10KO*'* n= 12; Grb10KO*"? n = 8). The test period was divided into four 
separate 5-min trials, with a gap of 2 min between each trial during which the test 
animals were placed in a separate holding cage. During a trial, 15 ji of urine was 
applied to a disc of filter paper in one of the two chambers (alternated between 
subjects). This was secured to the arena floor with a 4-cm plastic washer, but the 
test animal could have contact with the urine. Contact with the urine was deemed 
important as both volatile and involatile urinary cues are thought to be important 
for recogntion**’. The animal was placed in the chamber not containing the urine, 
and the time an animal spent in either chamber and investigated the odour cue 
itself was measured using Ethovision software (Noldus) linked to a digital camera. 
Several other measures indicative of locomotor activity were also obtained. In trials 
1-3 the same odour cue was presented (habituation); however, in trial 4, urine 
from a different individual animal, of differing background strain, was presented 
(dishabituation). The urine was collected from individual female mice, and within 
any given test the two odour cues were matched for oestrus cycle, which was 
determined by vaginal smear”’. 

Neurochemical analysis. Animals were killed by exposure to a rising concentra- 
tion of carbon dioxide and cervical dislocation (Grb10KO*/* n = 5; Grb10KO*'? 
n=5). The brains were rapidly removed and dissected according to four key 
regions of interest: the frontal cortex, striatum, hypothalamus and brainstem. 
Tissue aliquots were derived from both hemispheres and homogenized in 200 pl 
of 0.2M perchloric acid by an ultrasonic cell disruptor (Microson). Levels of 
noradrenaline, dopamine, 5-hydroxytryptamine and acetylcholine and associated 
metabolites (DOPAC and 5HIAA) were determined in the supernatant by 
reversed-phase, high-performance liquid chromatography (HPLC), as described 


previously”. Levels of ACh were assessed by microbore HPLC with an acetlcho- 
linesterase/choline oxidase IMER and a wired peroxidase glassy carbon electrode*®. 
Statistical analyses. Body and organ weights (Fig. 1h, i) were analysed using one- 
way ANOVA with Tukey’s post-hoc test. Stomach weights (Fig. 1j), HPLC analysis 
of neurotransmitter levels (Supplementary Fig. 6) and most of the behavioural 
tests (Supplementary Fig. la-h) were analysed using the two-tailed Student’s 
t-test. Grb10KO survival and whisker barbering were analysed using 7’ tests. 

Non-parametric statistical analysis assessed the significance of winning tendency 
in the tube test (Fig. 3a) and was based on assigning a + 1 value for animals that won 
more than 50% of their bouts, — 1 for animals that lost more than 50% of their bouts 
and 0 for those animals that won as many as they lost. Next, the net effect of each 
genotype was determined by addition of the individual scores (+/+ = —4, 
+/p = +4) and the difference between the genotypes calculated from the difference 
between these summed values (+8). The same number of animals tested in reality 
(Grb10KO*'*n = 7, Grb10KO*”? n = 8) was used to run 100,000 randomizations 
so as to estimate significance of the observed data, by estimating how commonly, if 
the null of no difference between genotypes was correct, we would expect to see a 
deviation as large as or larger than that observed. In each randomization the 
number of winners, losers and neutrals was held constant, the same as in the 
observed data, with the first seven results assigned to a pseudo-wild-type class 
and the last eight to a pseudo-Grb10KO*’? class. We asked, across these 100,000 
randomizations, whether a difference of +8 or greater was seen between the 
summed genotypic scores. Three thousand one hundred and thirty-seven rando- 
mizations with a difference of +8 or greater were observed. If this value is assigned 
as rand Nis the number of randomizations (in this case 100,000), then the unbiased 
estimator of P= r+1/N+1. 

For the urinary odour habituation-dishabituation test (Fig. 3d, e), a repeated- 
measure ANOVA determined an interaction between odour and genotype. 
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Exome sequencing identifies frequent mutation of the 
SWI/SNF complex gene PBRM1 in renal carcinoma 


Ignacio Varela’, Patrick Tarpey’, Keiran Raine’, Dachuan Huang”, Choon Kiat Ong’, Philip Stephens’, Helen Davies', David Jones', 
Meng-Lay Lin’, Jon Teague’, Graham Bignell’, Adam Butler’, Juok Cho’, Gillian L. Dalgliesh’, Danushka Galappaththige', 

Chris Greenman, Claire Hardy!, Mingming Jia’, Calli Latimer', King Wai Lau!, John Marshall!, Stuart McLaren', Andrew Menzies}, 
Laura Mudie’, Lucy Stebbings', David A. Largaespada’, L. F. A.Wessels*, Stephane Richard®®, Richard J. Kahnoski’, John Anema’, 
David A.Tuveson®, Pedro A. Perez-Mancera®, Ville Mustonen’, Andrej Fischer?!°, David J. Adams", Alistair Rust", 

Waraporn Chan-on?, Chutima Subimerb’, Karl Dykema’, Kyle Furge’’, Peter J. Campbell’, Bin Tean Teh?!*)!4, 


Michael R. Stratton’! & P. Andrew Futreal! 


The genetics of renal cancer is dominated by inactivation of the VHL 
tumour suppressor gene in clear cell carcinoma (ccRCC), the com- 
monest histological subtype. A recent large-scale screen of ~3,500 
genes by PCR-based exon re-sequencing identified several new cancer 
genes in cCRCC including UTX (also known as KDMG6A)', JARIDIC 
(also known as KDM5C) and SETD2 (ref. 2). These genes encode 
enzymes that demethylate (UTX, JARID1C) or methylate (SETD2) 
key lysine residues of histone H3. Modification of the methylation 
state of these lysine residues of histone H3 regulates chromatin struc- 
ture and is implicated in transcriptional control’. However, together 
these mutations are present in fewer than 15% of ccRCC, suggesting 
the existence of additional, currently unidentified cancer genes. Here, 
we have sequenced the protein coding exome in a series of primary 
ccRCC and report the identification of the SWI/SNF chromatin 
remodelling complex gene PBRM1 (ref. 4) as a second major 
ccRCC cancer gene, with truncating mutations in 41% (92/227) of 
cases. These data further elucidate the somatic genetic architecture of 
ccRCC and emphasize the marked contribution of aberrant chro- 
matin biology. 

Exome sequencing based on a solution phase capture approach® was 
performed on seven cases of ccRCC, three of which carry VHL muta- 
tions, and matching normal DNAs (See Supplementary Information 
and Supplementary Table 1). Captured material was sequenced using 
76 base pair paired-end reads on the Illumina GAIIx platform. After 
read alignment, variant calling was performed using a naive Bayesian 
classifier algorithm for substitutions and a split-read mapping 
approach (PinDel® with substantial cancer-aware output filtering) for 
insertion/deletions (See Supplementary Material for details). These 
algorithms aim to identify somatically acquired coding and splice-site 
variants (that is, present in the tumour but not in the matching normal), 
and all mutations reported here were confirmed by PCR-based capillary 
sequencing. In total 156 somatic mutations were identified, of which 92 
were missense, 9 nonsense, 1 canonical splice site, 1 stop codon read- 
through, 11 frameshift and 42 synonymous (Supplementary Table 2). 

In four cases truncating mutations were identified in PBRM1. 
PBRM1 maps to chromosome 3p21 and encodes the BAF180 protein, 
the chromatin targeting subunit of the PBAF SWI/SNF chromatin 
remodelling complex’. The gene is comprised of six bromodomains 
involved in binding acetylated lysine residues on histone tails, two 
bromo-adjacent homology domains important in protein-protein 


interaction and an HMG DNA-binding domain*. PBAF complex- 
mediated chromatin remodelling is implicated in replication, 
transcription, DNA repair and control of cell proliferation/differenti- 
ation*’. The SMARCB1 and BRG1 components of this complex have 
inactivating mutations in rhabdoid tumours*” and BRG1 mutations 
have been reported in several tumour types’®. The PBRM1 mutations 
included three frame-shifting insertions and a nonsense mutation; all 
judged to be homozygous from SNP array and mutant allele read count 
data. PBRM1 was not included in our previous PCR-based sequencing 
screen? and was the only gene, apart from VHL, with recurrent trun- 
cating mutations in the seven cases screened. We next sequenced 
PBRM1 in a further 257 RCC cases, including 36 cases of papillary, 
chromophobe and other non-ccRCC cancers. Truncating mutations 
were identified in a remarkable 88/257 (34%) (Fig. 1) of cases, all 
diagnosed as ccRCC (for full data see Supplementary Tables 3 and 
4). PBRM1 mutations were all found in the context of chromosome 
3p loss of heterozygosity (38/38) where SNP array data was available 
(http://www.sanger.ac.uk/cgi-bin/genetics/CGP/cghviewer/CghHome.cgi). 
Two in-frame deletion mutations were identified—a predicted 
6-amino-acid deletion (p.M1209_E1214delMFYKKE) in the second 
BAH (bromo-adjacent homology) domain likely to be involved in 
protein-protein interactions within the SWI/SNF complex* and dele- 
tion of an isoleucine codon (Ile 57) in the first bromodomain (Fig. 1). 
Both deletions remove amino acids conserved to Caenorhabditis 
elegans and both were in cases with 3p LOH. The ratio of nine missense 
to zero silent mutations suggests that a proportion of the missense 
mutations are likely to be pathogenic. Six of nine missense mutations 
occur in bromodomains and one in the second BAH domain (Fig. 1). 
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Figure 1 | PBRM1 somatic mutations. Representation of PBRM1 transcript 
with boxes BD1-BD6, BAH1, BAH2 and HMG indicating the positions of the 
bromodomains 1-6, bromo-adjacent homology domains and high-mobility 
group domain, respectively. Relative positions of mutations are indicated by 
symbols. Stars, nonsense; dots, missense; red triangles, frameshift deletions; 
black triangles, frameshift insertions; and green triangles, in-frame deletions. 
Splice-site mutations are not depicted. 
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Figure 2 | Analysis of PBRM1 missense mutations. Bars represent histogram 
of the mean score of in silico generated random missense mutations (10,000 sets 
of three mutations that can be scored) and the red disk denotes the mean score 
of the somatic mutations that could be scored (T232P As = —7.78, A597D 
As = —9.69, H1204P As = —2.76). The somatic set is significantly different 
from the null set (P-value = 0.01). They have a higher negative mean score and 
are thus predicted to be more deleterious on average. 


The bromodomains of PBRM1 have been shown to have preferential 
binding to different acetylated lysine configurations of histone tails, 
indicating they may contribute to ‘reading’ of the histone code’. The 
likelihood of the missense mutations having functional impact was 
assessed using a scoring system calibrated with protein domain align- 
ments from Pfam (see Supplementary Methods). Three missense 
mutations (p.T232P, p.A597D and p.H1204P) could be scored with 
these alignments. This set of mutations was predicted to be deleterious, 
having a significantly lower mean score than a typical null set of in silico 
generated random missense mutations falling onto the scorable parts 
of the gene (P-value = 0.01 Fig. 2), making these mutations interesting 
candidates for functional studies. 
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Four PBRM1 truncating mutations have been described in breast 
cancer previously’’. Although there is frequent 3p21 LOH in small-cell 
lung cancer, no evidence for PBRM1 inactivation was found'*. To 
further evaluate the contribution of PBRM1 mutation in human cancer, 
copy number was evaluated and the coding exons were sequenced 
through a series of 727 cancer cell lines of various histologies. SNP array 
copy number analysis (http://www.sanger.ac.uk/cgi-bin/genetics/ 
CGP/cghviewer/CghHome.cgi) identified one homozygous deletion 
in the HCC-1143 breast cancer cell line, described previously’. 
Sequencing analysis identified five homozygous truncating mutations 
(Supplementary Table 5). Frame-shifting deletions were identified in 
the VHL-mutant A704 renal cancer, NCI-H2196 small-cell lung cancer 
and TGBC24TKB gall bladder cancer lines. Nonsense mutations were 
identified in the NCI-H226 squamous-cell lung cancer and PANC-10-05 
pancreatic adenocarcinoma lines. Interestingly, a PBRM1 truncating 
mutation has been reported in a comprehensive pancreatic cancer 
mutational screen’. 

To obtain further support that PBRM1 can act as a cancer gene, we 
examined data from several insertional mutagenesis screens in mice. 
Analyses of transposon insertion sites from a forward genetic screen 
performed using a conditional Sleeping Beauty transposon system’? in 
a mouse pancreatic cancer model"® revealed a significant enrichment 
of insertion events in Pbrm1 amongst all genes hit using Monte Carlo 
simulation analyses as described previously’’. Insertions were found in 
pancreatic dysplasia, intraductal (panIN) and high grade invasive 
tumours, indicating Pbrm1 inactivation is an early event in this model. 
The mixed forward and reverse pattern of insertions is indicative of 
inactivation, as demonstrated by RT-PCR showing premature ter- 
mination of the Pbrm1 cDNA via splicing into the inserted transposon 
(Fig. 3). These data suggest that loss of Pbrm1 cooperates with Kras in 
driving pancreatic tumour development in this model. Intriguingly, 
Setd2, previously implicated human ccRCC, was also found to rank 
significantly in frequency among all insertion sites and two tumours 
had both Setd2 and Pbrm1 insertions. These comparative oncoge- 
nomic data provide independent support for PBRM1 as a cancer gene 
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Figure 3 | Pbrm1 is frequently mutated in a mouse model of pancreatic 
cancer. To identify genes that co-operate with Kras in the formation of 
pancreatic cancer a conditional allele of Kras©/?? and Pdx1-Cre were combined 
with a conditional Sleeping Beauty transposase driver and the T2Onc® 
transposon donor allele”. Expression of Cre results in expression of Kras 
and transposon mobilization within the epithelial compartment of the 
pancreas. Isolation of the transposon insertion sites from a panel of 153 
pancreatic cancers and pre-neoplastic lesions generated from this model 
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revealed a common insertion site in Pbrm1 suggesting that loss of Pbrm1 co- 
operates with Kras©/?” in pancreatic cancer development. Statistical analysis 
was performed as described previously*’. Transposon insertions in the forward 
strand of Pbrm1 are shown in green. Insertions in the reverse orientation are 
shown in red. A chromatogram from sequencing of RT-PCR products from 
one tumour is shown demonstrating splicing of exon 24 of Pbrm1 into the 


inserted transposon, thus truncating the transcript. 
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and suggest further investigation of the role of PBRM1 (and SETD2) in 
human pancreatic cancer is warranted. 

Abrogation of PBRM1 expression via small interfering RNA 
(siRNA) knockdown in ccRCC cell lines was investigated to assess 
possible consequences of PBRM1 loss. Greater than 60% knockdown 
of PBRM1 RNA and protein resulted in a significant increase in pro- 
liferation 4/5 RCC lines (Fig. 4a, b and Supplementary Information). 
No effect was seen, however, in A704 which carries a homozygous 
truncating PBRM1 mutation and expresses no PBRM1, confirming 
the specificity of the assay. Further, knockdown of PBRM1 resulted 
in significantly increased colony formation in soft-agar and increased 
cell migration (Fig. 4c, d), indicative of an increase in transformed 
phenotype. Taken together, these data support PBRMI1 having a 
tumour suppressor role in ccRCC. 

Transcriptional profiling before and after PBRM1 knockdown was 
performed using gene expression microarrays. Gene set enrichment 
analysis following PBRM1 knockdown showed that PBRM1 activity 
regulates pathways associated with chromosomal instability and cel- 
lular proliferation (Fig. 4e and Supplementary Table 6), the latter being 
consistent with previous studies identifying PBRM1 as critical tran- 
scriptional regulator of p21 (also known as CDKN1A) in breast cancer 
cell lines'* and work showing that PBRM1 is implicated in regulating 
TP53-mediated replicative senescence’®. The PBAF complex has been 
shown to localize at kinetochores during mitosis’? and SMARCB1 has 
been implicated in spindle checkpoint control”, which would support 
the loss of PBRM1 giving rise to a chromosomal instability/spindle 
checkpoint expression phenotype. It may be of interest to explore 
further spindle checkpoint control in PBRM1-mutated ccRCC as a 
potential therapeutic opportunity. 
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Figure 4 | Knockdown of PBRM1 expression in RCC cell lines. 

a, Verification of PBRM1 knockdown by western blotting. b, Silencing PBRM1 
increased the proliferation of ACHN and 786-O with wild-type PBRM1, but 
not A704 with a homozygous PBRM1 truncating mutation. Data represent 
means of triplicate experiments with standard deviation, P< 0.01. 

c, Knockdown of PBRM1 enhanced colony formation in SN12C cells. Data 
represent means of triplicate experiments with standard deviation, P< 0.01. 
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Previous work has demonstrated that VHL loss alone is insufficient 
for ccRCC tumorigenesis, arguing the need for additional genetic 
events’? (B. T. Teh, unpublished) and has further suggested the 
existence of a 3p21 ‘gatekeeper’ ccRCC mutation on the basis of 
LOH studies”. The data presented here strongly suggest that inactiva- 
tion of PBRMI1 comprises this second major mutation in ccRCC 
development. Nearly all (36/38) PBRM1 mutant cases fall into the 
hypoxia signature group as described previously’, including 13/14 
cases without demonstrable VHL point mutations where expression 
data are available—further indicating the importance of PBRM1 in 
typical ccRCC development. The SWI/SNF complex has been impli- 
cated in the normal cellular response to hypoxia, with impairment of 
the complex rendering cells resistant to hypoxia-induced cell cycle 
arrest’, which would be consistent with selection for frequent loss 
of PBRM1 in ccRCC. Multiple cancers have apparently concomitant 
VHL, PBRM1 and SETD2 mutations, with all three genes mapping to 
chromosome 3p, indicating that the mutations are non-redundant 
functionally. Half (55/107) of cases in this series with a demonstrable 
VHL mutation’ have a PBRM1 mutation. Strikingly, all nine cases with 
a SETD2 mutation have a mutation in either PBRM1 or VHL, with 6 of 
9 cases having mutations in all three genes. Physical linkage of these 
three ccRCC cancer genes together with their potential interaction 
may be the key driver for the large scale 3p LOH seen in most cases 
of ccRCC—being particularly parsimonious in requiring only four 
genetic events to unmask three tumour suppressor genes as opposed 
to six if the genes were on different chromosomes. 

Several other mutated genes of potential interest were identified. In 
particular, ARIDIA encoding the BAF250A subunit of the SWI/SNF 
complex was found to have two heterozygous missense mutations: 
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Scale bar, 100 uM. d, Knockdown of PBRM1 enhanced cell migration in 786-O, 
SN12C and TK10 cells. Data represent means of triplicate experiments with 
standard deviation, P < 0.01. e, Gene sets that are most significantly 
deregulated following PBRM1 knockdown in three RCC cell lines using curated 
gene sets obtained from MSigDB (http://www. broadinstitute.org/gsea/msigdb/) 
and additional curated gene sets obtained from the PGSEA package (see 
Supplementary Information for details). 
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p-R1020K,c.3059G>A and p.L1872P,c.5615T>C. Both cases (PD2126, 
PD2127) have a PBRM1 truncating mutation. Two homozygous 
ARIDIA deletions were found in SNP 6.0 data (http://www.sanger.ac. 
uk/cgi-bin/genetics/CGP/conan/search.cgi) in the LB1047-RCC ccRCC 
and NCI-SNU-5 gastric carcinoma cell lines and loss of ARID1A expres- 
sion has been reported in RCC”. Frequent truncating ARID1A muta- 
tions have recently been reported in clear cell ovarian carcinoma’”’. 
These data all point to ARIDIA being a cancer gene, likely to be operative 
in cCRCC. PD2127 was also found to have a heterozygous truncating 
mutation in ARIDS5B, related to ARIDIA and recently implicated in 
childhood acute lymphoblastic leukaemia susceptibility”®. The extent to 
which the other mutated genes identified here contribute to cCRCC will 
await large-scale follow-up screens. Similarly, exome and whole genome 
sequencing on a large number of cases is likely to yield further insights. 

The identification of a second major cancer gene in ccRCC further 
defines the genetic and molecular architecture of this tumour type. It is 
remarkable that PBRM1, like the majority of the other non-VHL 
mutated cancer genes identified in ccRCC, is involved in chromatin 
regulation—again at least in part at the level of histone H3 modifica- 
tion and recognition. Understanding the contribution of PBRM1 
mutation to clinical disease progression and outcome as well the 
potential for exploiting SWI/SNF complex abrogation therapeutically 
are important future areas of renal cancer research. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


DNA samples from ccRCC patients tumour and matching normal were all obtained 
under local IRB and LREC approvals for this study and processed as described 
previously’. DNA fragmentation, library preparation and solution phase hybrid 
capture were according to manufacturer instructions (Agilent Technologies) and 
modified from protocols published previously’. Capillary-based Sanger sequencing 
for confirmations and PBRM1 follow-up were done as described previously” with 
manual inspection of all sequencing traces. mRNA was extracted from snap-frozen 
mouse pancreatic lesions and subjected to RT-PCR using a nested PCR approach 
using primers of mouse Pbrm1 exon 23/24 and the Carp-B-Actin Splice acceptor 
sequence of the T2Onc transposon cassette. Resulting bands were gel-purified and 
subjected to capillary-based Sanger sequencing. PBRM1 or scrambled control 
siRNAs (Santa Cruz) were transfected into ccRCC cell lines using Lipofectamine 
2000 (Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer’s conditions. Real-time PCR and 
western blotting were all done using standard protocols essentially as described’. 
Expression analyses were carried out as described previously’. 
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Bifidobacteria can protect from enteropathogenic 
infection through production of acetate 
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The human gut is colonized with a wide variety of microorganisms, 
including species, such as those belonging to the bacterial genus 
Bifidobacterium, that have beneficial effects on human physiology 
and pathology’ *. Among the most distinctive benefits of bifido- 
bacteria are modulation of host defence responses and protection 
against infectious diseases* °. Nevertheless, the molecular mechan- 
isms underlying these effects have barely been elucidated. To 
investigate these mechanisms, we used mice associated with certain 
bifidobacterial strains and a simplified model of lethal infection 
with enterohaemorrhagic Escherichia coli O157:H7, together with 
an integrated ‘omics’ approach. Here we show that genes encoding 
an ATP-binding-cassette-type carbohydrate transporter present in 
certain bifidobacteria contribute to protecting mice against death 
induced by E. coli 0157:H7. We found that this effect can be 
attributed, at least in part, to increased production of acetate 
and that translocation of the E. coli O157:H7 Shiga toxin from 
the gut lumen to the blood was inhibited. We propose that acetate 
produced by protective bifidobacteria improves intestinal defence 
mediated by epithelial cells and thereby protects the host against 
lethal infection. 

Enterohaemorrhagic Escherichia coli (EHEC) causes illnesses ranging 
from mild diarrhoea to severe diseases such as haemorrhagic colitis and 
haemolytic uraemic syndrome’*. EHEC O157:H7, which produces 
Shiga toxin (Stx), is the major EHEC serotype responsible for public 
health problems worldwide’. Germ-free mice are a suitable model for 
analysing the mechanism of infection with this bacterium, which is 
denoted E. coli 0157 throughout. Studies using this model have shown 
previously that Stx (both Stx1 and Stx2) produced by E. coli 0157 is a 
crucial factor in lethal infection’? and that pretreatment with certain 
probiotics, including bifidobacteria, protects mice against death’. 
However, the protective mechanism of bifidobacteria remains unknown. 

When germ-free mice were fed E. coli 0.157, they died within 7 days. 
However, mice survived if they had been colonized, 7 days before inocu- 
lation with E. coli 0157, with Bifidobacterium longum subsp. longum 
JCM 1217" (denoted BL) (Fig. la and Supplementary Table 1). By 
contrast, another strain of bifidobacteria, Bifidobacterium adolescentis 
JCM 1275" (BA), failed to prevent E. coliO157-induced death under the 
same conditions. In these two groups of mice—denoted BL+ 0157 mice 
and BA+0O157 mice—there was no significant difference in several 
physiological and pathological markers in the gut: the number of E. coli 
O157 and the number of bifidobacteria, the concentration of Stx2 
protein (the type of Stx produced by the E. coli strain studied), the 
expression level of E. coli 0157 virulence genes, the amounts of 
mucin and immunoglobulin A (IgA), and the pH (Fig. 1b-d and 


Supplementary Fig. 1). Nevertheless, the serum concentration of Stx2 
was markedly lower in BL+O157 mice than in BA+O157 mice 
(Fig. le), suggesting that BL, but not BA, promotes epithelial defence 
functions that prevent the translocation of Stx2 into the blood. 

Consistent with this idea, histological analysis showed a slight 
inflammation, characterized by a reduction in the number of goblet 
cells and an infiltration with inflammatory cells, only in the distal 
colon of the dying mice that been administered E. coli O157 alone 
(O157 mice) and in the BA+O157 mice but not in the surviving 
BL+0O157 mice (Supplementary Fig. 2a, b). Gene expression profiling 
of the distal colonic epithelium, followed by multivariate partial least 
squares-discriminant analysis (PLS-DA), also showed substantial 
upregulation of inflammation-related genes in 0157 and BA+O157 
mice, even as early as 1 day after administration of E. coli 0157, when 
no obvious microscopic inflammation was evident (Supplementary 
Figs 2c and 3 and Supplementary Tables 2 and 3). This upregulation 
of inflammation-related genes coincided with increased epithelial cell 
apoptosis in O157 and BA+0O157 mice (Supplementary Fig. 2d), sug- 
gesting that E. coli O157 provokes apoptosis of these cells before 
mucosal inflammation can occur and that such inflammation does 
not occur if BL has been administered. 

It was unclear how BL, but not BA, prevents E. coli 0157-induced 
epithelial cell apoptosis. We thought that differential metabolite pro- 
duction by BL and BA in the gut environment might be involved in this 
process. To address this possibility, we performed PLS-DA of the 
metabolic profiles of faeces from mice that had been monoassociated 
with each of four bifidobacterial strains: BL (which prevents infection 
with E. coli 0157); B. longum subsp. infantis 157F (BF)’* (preventive); 
BA (non-preventive); and B. longum subsp. infantis JCM 12221 (BT)? 
(non-preventive). We found a striking difference in the faecal 
metabolite composition between mice that had been administered 
the preventive strains and those that had received the non-preventive 
strains (Fig. 2a). Loading-plot analysis and 'H-'°C correlation NMR 
measurement identified carbohydrates as the main metabolites that 
differed between mice associated with the preventive bifidobacterial 
strains and the non-preventive ones (Supplementary Fig. 4 and 
Supplementary Table 4). The efficiency of carbohydrate consumption 
by bifidobacteria correlated with their ability to prevent E. coli O157- 
induced death. 

Short-chain fatty acids are the major end products of carbohydrate 
metabolism in bifidobacteria. Indeed, the concentration of acetate, but 
not lactate or formate, was significantly higher in the faeces of mice 
associated with the preventive strains than in those associated with the 
non-preventive strains (Fig. 2b). Butyrate and propionate were not 
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Figure 1 | Effect of preventive and non-preventive bifidobacteria against 
lethal infection with E. coliO157. a, Survival rate of mice after infection with 
E. coli 0157: germ-free BALB/c mice (0157); mice associated with the 
preventive B. longum subsp. longum JCM 12177 (BL+ 0157); and with the non- 
preventive Bifidobacterium adolescentis JCM 1275" (BA+0157). n= 10. 

b, Number of E. coli 0157 and bifidobacteria in faeces. CFU, colony-forming 
unit. c, Quantitative RT-PCR (PCR with reverse transcription) analysis of 


detected in the faeces of any of these groups of mice (data not shown). 
These results suggest a positive correlation between the amount of faecal 
acetate and the resistance of mice to infection with E. coli O157. 
Covariation analysis of the transcriptome of the colonic epithelium 
(Supplementary Figs 5 and 6 and Supplementary Table 5) and the faecal 
metabolome of BL-monoassociated mice and BA-monoassociated mice 
(Supplementary Fig. 7) indicated that the expression level of mouse 
genes such as Apoe, C3 and Pla2g2a strongly correlates with the amount 
of faecal acetate. The transcription of Apoe, C3 and Pla2g2a is known to 
be upregulated by activation of retinoid X receptor, which has a central 
role in the transcriptional control of cellular energy metabolism'**° 
and in the anti-inflammatory response’”°. Experiments using human 
colonic epithelial (Caco-2) cells confirmed that acetate could induce 
the expression of these three genes (Fig. 2c). Additionally, acetate pre- 
vented the reduction in transepithelial electrical resistance resulting 
from E. coliO157-induced cell death and the translocation of Stx2 from 
the apical to the basolateral side of colonic epithelial cells, without 
affecting the growth rate of E. coli O157 or the expression level of 
several virulence genes of E. coli 0157 (Fig. 2d-f and Supplementary 
Fig. 8). These data strongly suggest that acetate produced in large 
amounts by the preventive bifidobacteria exerts its action on the 
colonic epithelium by inducing anti-inflammatory and/or anti-apop- 
totic effects, blocking the translocation of the lethal dose of Stx2 to the 
blood. 

To gain genetic insight into how the preventive strains efficiently 
consume carbohydrates and produce acetate, we determined the com- 
plete genome sequences of BL, BF and BT*’ and compared them with 
the sequences of BA and another preventive strain, B. longum subsp. 
longum NCC 2705 (BN)” (which were available from public databases) 
(Supplementary Tables 1 and 6). Reciprocal BLASTP comparison 
between the gene sets of these five genomes identified five syntenic loci 
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expression of the E. coli 0157 virulence genes encoding Stx2 (stx2), intimin 
(eae) and a type III secretion system component (escC) in these mice. 
Messenger RNA expression values are expressed relative to the percentage of E. 
coli 0157 16S ribosomal RNA. d, pH of the caecal contents. e, Stx2 
concentration in the serum. P value was determined using the Kruskal-Wallis 
test followed by the Scheffé test. **, P< 0.01. b-e, Error bars, s.e.m. (n = 3). 


that are present in the preventive bifidobacteria (BL, BF and BN) but 
absent from the non-preventive ones (BA and BT) (Supplementary 
Table 7). All five loci contained genes encoding ATP-binding cassette 
(ABC)-type carbohydrate transporters. Among them, the genes 
assigned to COG1879, COG1172 and COG1129 (the clusters of ortho- 
logous groups from the NCBI COGs database) at loci 1 and 5 were 
specific to the preventive bifidobacteria (Fig. 3a). At the other three loci, 
by contrast, paralogous genes were also present in the genomes of the 
non-preventive bifidobacteria (Supplementary Table 8). 

Substrates for the preventive-bifidobacteria-specific transporters were 
predicted, by in silico analysis by another research group, to be ribose, 
fructose, mannose and many other sugars”***. Substrates for the trans- 
porters commonly expressed in the preventive and non-preventive bifi- 
dobacteria were predicted to be fructo-oligosaccharide and lactose” 
(Supplementary Table 7). Correspondingly, in vitro metabolic profiling 
using ‘C-labelled glucose and fructose, followed by PLS-DA, revealed 
both a significantly higher rate of consumption of fructose and produc- 
tion of acetate in the preventive strains than in the non-preventive 
strains (Fig. 3b, c and Supplementary Table 9). Consistent with the 
predicted substrate specificity of the transporters, mannose, but not 
fructo-oligosaccharide or lactose, was also a specific substrate for the 
preventive bifidobacteria (Supplementary Table 10). Of the two preven- 
tive bifidobacteria-specific carbohydrate transporters (those encoded at 
loci 1 and 5) (Fig. 3a), the expression of the genes BL0033 and BL0034 by 
BN has been reported to be highly induced by fructose. We confirmed 
that fructose upregulated expression of BLO033-BL0036, but not 
BL1691-BL1696, in BN (Supplementary Fig. 9a), and we found that 
BL0033 was expressed by the preventive bifidobacteria in the mouse 
distal colon (Supplementary Fig. 9b). These data suggest that the genes 
BL0033-BL0036 are involved in preventing E. coliO157-induced death 
of mice by, at least, BN. 
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Figure 2 | Identification of acetate as causative 
substance for protection provided by preventive 
* bifidobacteria. a, PLS-DA on metabolome data 
from mouse faeces 7 days after inoculation of each 
preventive and non-preventive bifidobacterial 
strain into germ-free mice (n = 5). Proportions of 
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To test this, we generated a strain of BN in which BL0033 had been 
knocked out (denoted BNKO) using homologous recombination 
(Supplementary Figs 9a and 10). In vitro culture of BNKO showed a 
significant reduction in capacity to catabolize fructose and in acetate pro- 
duction compared with BN (Fig. 4a). Accordingly, BNKO did not prevent 
Caco-2 cell death induced by E. coliO157 (Supplementary Fig. 11). More 
importantly, the survival rate of BNKO-associated mice after infection 
with E. coli 0157 was also significantly less than that of BN-associated 
mice, consistent with the lower acetate concentration in the faeces of 
BNKO-associated mice (Fig. 4b, c). 

We also generated a strain of BA strain that exogenously expressed 
BL0033-BL0036 (denoted BAtg). After infection with E. coli 0157, 
BAtg-associated mice survived slightly (but significantly) longer than 
BA-associated mice (Fig. 4d). The moderate effect of BAtg is probably 
caused by a modest increase in acetate produced from fructose because 
of the lower expression of BL0033-BL0036 in BAtg than in BN, in the 
presence of fructose (Fig. 4e and Supplementary Fig. 9a). Finally, we 
asked whether an increased amount of acetate in the distal colon could 
protect mice against E. coli O157-induced death. We fed BA+O157 
mice a diet supplemented with acetylated starch, which is gradually 
hydrolysed, releasing acetate in the intestinal tract**. Administration of 


the acetylated starch significantly increased the amount of acetate in 
the faeces and improved the survival rate of BA-associated mice in 
response to E. coli O157, suggesting that the amount of acetate is 
crucial for this protection (Fig. 4f, g). 

Short-chain fatty acids generated by commensal bacteria have long 
been implicated in having a variety of beneficial effects on the host, 
including trophic and anti-inflammatory effects on the gut in 
vitro’*'*?°?’ and in vivo’*. Our findings suggest that bacterial acetate 
acts in vivo to promote the defence functions of host epithelial cells. Of 
more importance is the identification of carbohydrate transporters 
that confer a probiotic effect on bifidobacterial strains. These ‘probiotic 
transporters’ are likely to be present in only a subset of B. longum, and 
genes encoding proteins that are highly similar to these probiotic 
transporters were also identified in several human gut microbiomes” 
(Supplementary Table 11). Both the preventive and non-preventive 
bifidobacteria can produce enough acetate in the presence of glucose, 
and this is probably what takes place in the proximal part of the colon. 
In the distal colon, however, the glucose supply has been exhausted, 
and only the bifidobacteria equipped with probiotic transporters can 
produce enough acetate, through catabolizing the fructose that is present 
(Supplementary Fig. 12). As demonstrated in this study, a simplified 
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Figure 3 | Genomic and metabolic profiling of 
the bifidobacterial strains. a, Comparison of the 
regions containing the genes that encode specific 
ABC-type carbohydrate transporters in the 
sequenced bifidobacterial strains. Genes and their 
orientations are depicted with arrows. Grey bars 
indicate orthologous regions. b, PLS-DA on 
metabolome data from bifidobacterial strains 
cultured for 12h in '°C-labelled medium in vitro. 
Proportions of the first (PC1), second (PC2) and 
third (PC3) components are 73.1%, 16.8% and 
4.0%, respectively. The top five loading coefficients 
of 'H-'°C correlation NMR cross peaks are shown 
in Supplementary Table 9. c, Relative amount of 
fructose or acetate present in the medium for the 
five bifidobacterial strains after 12 h incubation in 
vitro (n = 3). The amounts of fructose and acetate 
are shown as values relative to those for BA. Error 
bars, s.e.m. P values were determined using the 
one-way ANOVA test followed by Tukey’s test. **, 
P<0.01. 


Figure 4 | Functional analysis of the ABC-type 
carbohydrate transporter. a, Amount of fructose 
and acetate present in the medium for BN and 
BNKO after 12h incubation in vitro (n = 5). Data 
are expressed relative to the amount for BNKO. 
b, Survival rate of BN- and BNKO-associated mice 
after infection with E. coliO157 (n = 10). c, Acetate 
concentration in the faeces of BN- and BNKO- 
associated mice (n = 5). d, Survival rate of BA- and 
BAtg-associated mice after infection with E. coli 
O157 (n= 10). e, Amount of fructose and acetate 
present in the medium for BA and BAtg after 12 h 
incubation in vitro (n = 5). Data are expressed 
relative to the amount for BA. f, Survival rate of 
BA+0O157 mice fed with a control synthetic diet or 
a modified synthetic diet—in which 15% starch was 
replaced with acetylated starch—for 1 week before 
infection with E. coli 0157 (n = 10). g, Acetate 
concentration in the faeces of BA-associated mice 
fed on a control diet or starch-modified diet 

(n= 5). a, ce, g, Error bars, s.e.m. P values were 
determined using Student’s t-test. *, P< 0.05; **, 
P<0.01.b, d, f, P values were determined using the 
Kaplan-Meier method followed by the log-rank 
test. 


animal model system coupled with multiple ‘omics’ technologies can 
provide a powerful strategy for dissecting host-microbe cross-talk in the 
complex gut ecosystem. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Animals. Germ-free BALB/c mice were housed in gnotobiotic isolators and fed an 
autoclaved standard rodent chow diet (CMF, Oriental Yeast). All experiments 
were performed using protocols approved by the University of Tokyo Animal 
Studies Committee. Male or female germ-free mice of 8-16 weeks of age were 
colonized with a single gavage of 10° colony-forming units (CFU) of bifidobac- 
teria. For infection with E. coli 0157, mice that were germ free or had been 
monoassociated with bifidobacteria (for 7 days) were orally inoculated with a 
single gavage of 10* CFU of E. coli 0157:H7 strain 44", 

Metabolic profiling. Faecal metabolites were extracted by gentle shaking of faeces 
with 100 mM potassium phosphate buffer containing 90% deuterium oxide and 1 mM 
sodium 2,2-dimethyl-2-silapentane-5-sulphonate as the chemical-shift reference 
compound (6 = 0.0 p.p.m.). They were then analysed by 'H-NMR and 'H-'°C cor- 
relation NMR spectroscopy. PLS-DA, a regression extension of the classical principal 
component analysis that is appropriate to the metabolome data set, was run with R 
software using the PLS package (v2.0) and the ‘SIMPLS’ method. Briefly, the 
normalized metabolome data set was imported into the R software. Variance 
and regression were computed in a class-supervised manner, and principal com- 
ponent (PC) scores were determined. Data were visualized as PC score plots, with 
the PC] axis showing most of the differences among the samples, whereas PC2 and 
PC3 corresponded to factors with decreasing contribution to the differences. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Bacterial strains, cell lines and culture conditions. B. longum subsp. longum 
JCM 1217' (BL), B. longum subsp. infantis JCM 12227 (BT) and B. adolescentis 
JCM 1275" (BA) were purchased from the Japan Collection of Microorganisms. B. 
longum subsp. longum NCC 2705 (BN) was provided by the Nestlé Research 
Center. B. longum subsp. infantis 157F (BF) was isolated from the faeces of a human 
infant!?. E. coli O157:H7 strain 44° (E. coli 0157), a rifampicin-resistant mutant, 
was originally derived from bovine faeces'*. This strain does not produce Stx1. 
Bifidobacteria and E. coliO157 were cultured anaerobically in blood liver (BL) agar 
(Nissui) and tryptic soy (TS) agar (BBL, Becton Dickinson), respectively’. 

Vero cells and Caco-2 cells were purchased from the American Type Culture 
Collection. They were grown as a monolayer in the medium DMEM (GIBCO) 
supplemented with 10% FBS and 1% penicillin-streptomycin-glutamine (GIBCO). 
Cultures were maintained in plastic dishes at 37 °C in a 5% CO, atmosphere. 
Counting the number of bacteria in faeces. Unless stated otherwise, the faecal 
samples were directly collected from mice just after a bowel movement. These 
samples were then immediately used for several analyses. Faecal suspensions were 
homogenized with anaerobic solution A (4.5 gl ' KH,PO,, 6.0g1 | Na,HPO,, 
12.5g1 * -cysteine-HCl, 0.5g1 ' Tween 80 and 0.75g1 ' Bacto Agar (BBL)) 
(1:50 dilution). Serial tenfold dilutions were prepared, and a 50 til aliquot of each 
dilution was spread on TS agar plates (for E. coli 0157) or BL agar plates (for 
bifidobacteria). The plates were incubated at 37 °C anaerobically, and the CFU 
were enumerated”. 

Vero cell bioassay for Stx2 cytotoxicity. Stx2 cytotoxicity was determined in 96-well 
microtitre plates, as previously described*®. Cell morphology was observed under a 
phase contrast microscope. Shiga toxin (100ngml '; VTEC-RPLA test, Denka 
Seiken) was used as a standard. 

Measurement of mucin, total IgA, pH and organic acids. Crude mucin was 
isolated from mouse caecal contents and analysed by SDS-PAGE”. Caecal IgA was 
determined using the mouse IgA ELISA quantitation set (Bethyl Laboratories). 
Caecal pH was measured with a compact pH meter (Model C-1, Horiba). Organic 
acid concentrations of faecal contents were determined by NMR spectroscopy 
(DRX-700 spectrometer, Bruker BioSpin) and high-performance liquid chromato- 
graphy (L-7000, Hitachi)”. 

Immunohistochemistry. Paraformaldehyde-fixed, frozen sections of mouse large 
intestine were stained with anti-mouse CD4, CD11b and CD1lc monoclonal 
antibodies (BD Biosciences) and anti-Ki67 antiserum (Novocastra), as described 
previously’. For the TdT-mediated dUTP nick end labelling (TUNEL) staining, 
sections of mouse large intestine were fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde, frozen and 
then stained with the in situ cell death detection kit, fluorescein (Roche). For hae- 
matoxylin and eosin staining, sections of mouse large intestine were fixed in 10% 
formalin (Richard-Allan Scientific) and stained according to standard protocols. 
Gene expression profiling of colonic epithelium. The colonic epithelium was 
isolated from the distal colon, as previously described*’. Epithelial samples 
obtained from the colon of two mice from each group were combined, and total 
RNA was extracted according to standard protocols (Affymetrix). Targets were 
then prepared and hybridized to the GeneChip Mouse Genome 430 2.0 Array 
(Affymetrix) according to standard protocols. GeneChip data sets were analysed 
using GeneSpring GX 7.3.1 (Agilent). Array data were normalized using robust 
multi-array analysis considering guanine and cytosine content (GC-RMA) algo- 
rithms™. Probe sets categorized to A or B, which both target specific transcripts in 
the databases NCBI Reference Sequence (RefSeq) and NCBI GenBank, were 
used”? 

Self-organized mapping and hierarchical clustering analysis. Genes that were 
upregulated or downregulated twofold or more in 0157, BA+O157 or BL+O157 
mice compared with germ-free mice were selected (approximately 4,000 genes). 
Self-organized mapping and hierarchical clustering analysis were performed using 
GeneSpring GX 7.3.1. Briefly, in each experimental group, genes with similar 
relative expression values were clustered together, forming a cell. The resultant 
map allows easy visualization of the clusters. Hierarchical clustering analysis was 
then computed for the resultant maps to determine the similarity distances among 
the experimental groups. 

PLS-DA on transcriptome data. The transcriptomic profiling data set that had 
been subjected to self-organized mapping analysis was imported into R software 
(R Foundation for Statistical Computing). Variance and regression were com- 
puted in a class-supervised manner, and principal component (PC) scores were 
determined**. Data were visualized as PC score plots, with the PC1 axis showing 
most of the differences among the samples, whereas PC2 and PC3 corresponded to 
factors with decreasing contribution to the differences. 

Real-time quantitative RT-PCR. Total RNA was extracted and reverse-transcribed 
by using an RNeasy kit (QIAGEN) and RevaTra Ace (TOYOBO), respectively. Real- 
time PCR was performed using SYBR Premix Ex Taq (Takara) and primers specific 


for each gene (Supplementary Table 12). Assays were performed in triplicate using a 
Thermal Cycler Dice Real Time System (Takara). 

"H-NMR and 'H-'°C correlation NMR measurements. For all ‘in vivo’ experi- 
ments, faecal metabolites were extracted by gentle shaking of faeces in 100 mM 
potassium phosphate buffer containing 90% deuterium oxide and 1mM sodium 
2,2-dimethyl-2-silapentane-5-sulphonate as the chemical-shift reference com- 
pound (6 = 0.0p.p.m.). They were then analysed by 'H-NMR and 'H-'%C cor- 
relation NMR spectroscopy”. By contrast, all ‘in vitro’ experiments were carried 
out using direct measurements of bacterial culture by ‘H-NMR and ‘H-"°C cor- 
relation NMR spectroscopy. Bacterial cells were cultivated in uniformly '°C- 
labelled rich media (Spectra) supplemented with 0.5% (w/v) 8 C,-D-glucose 
(Spectra), 0.5% (w/v) 3C.-p-fructose (Spectra) and 0.5% (w/v) BC PN Algal 
Amino Acid Mixture (Chlorella Industry). All in vivo and in vitro NMR experiments 
were conducted using a DRX-700 spectrometer equipped with a cryogenically 
cooled probe. The NMR spectra were processed with a procedure similar to that 
described previously**. Briefly, 'H-NMR data were reduced by subdividing the 
spectra into sequential 0.04 p.p.m. designated regions between 'H chemical shifts 
of 0.5-9.0p.p.m. 'H-'°C correlation NMR data were reduced by subdividing 
spectra into sequential bins of 0.3 p.p.m. in the fl direction and 0.03 p.p.m. in f2 
designated regions between 'H chemical shifts of 0.5-9.0 p.p.m. and ‘°C chemical 
shifts of 40-90 p.p.m., respectively. After exclusion of water resonance, each region 
was integrated and normalized to the total of all resonance integral regions 
(Supplementary Tables 13 and 14). Metabolite annotations were performed using 
our standard database*™*". 

E. coli 0157 infection experiment in Caco-2 cells. Caco-2 cells were grown on 
collagen-coated Transwell filter inserts (6.5mm diameter, 0.4|1m pore size; 
Costar). During culture, transepithelial electrical resistance (TER) was monitored 
with an EVOM resistance reader (WPI). The cells were cultured for 7-12 days 
until stable TER values of 400 Q cm? were obtained, indicating establishment of 
epithelial barrier function. The polarized Caco-2 cells were then pre-incubated 
with acetate for 72 h before infection with E. coli O157. Bacteria were added to the 
upper Transwell compartment at a multiplicity of infection (MOI) of 10 in com- 
plete medium without antibiotics. After the indicated incubation periods at 37 °C 
in 5% CO:, the TER and Stx activity of the lower Transwell compartment were 
determined. 

To count the dead cells, Caco-2 cells were grown on 6-well plastic plates for 7-12 
days and treated with acetate at concentrations of 0-10 mM for 72 h before infection 
with E. coliO157 atan MOI of 10. After the indicated incubation periods, dead cells 
were stained with 0.5% (w/v) trypan blue and enumerated under a phase contrast 
microscope. In the co-culture experiments with bifidobacteria, polarized Caco-2 
cells were pre-incubated with BN or BNKO for 12h before infection with E. coli 
O157 at an MOI of 10. In these experiments, fructose was added at a final concen- 
tration of 3mgml ’ to glucose-free DMEM (D5030, Sigma-Aldrich) before 
culturing. 

Genome sequencing. The genome sequences of BF, BT and BL were determined 
by a whole-genome shotgun strategy. We constructed small-insert (2 kb) and 
large-insert (10kb) genomic libraries for the three genomes. We generated 
26,880 (BF), 30,720 (BT) and 28,416 (BL) reads, each using 3730x1 DNA 
Analyzers (Applied Biosystems), giving 7.8-, 6.3- and 7.6-fold coverage from both 
ends of the genomic clones, respectively. Sequence reads were assembled with the 
Phred-Phrap-Consed program”, and gaps were closed by direct sequencing of 
clones that spanned the gaps or of PCR products amplified with oligonucleotide 
primers designed to anneal to each end of neighbouring contigs. The overall 
accuracy of the finished sequences was estimated to have an error rate of less than 
1 in 10,000 bases (Phrap score, = 40). 

Genome informatics. An initial set of predicted protein-coding genes was iden- 
tified using the program Glimmer 3.0 (ref. 44). Genes that were overlapping or 
<120 base pairs were eliminated. All predicted proteins were searched against a 
non-redundant protein database (nr, NCBI) using BLASTP (NCBI) with a bit- 
score cutoff of 60. The start codon of each protein-coding gene was manually 
refined from BLASTP alignments. Transfer RNA genes were predicted by the 
program tRNAscan-SE”, and ribosomal RNA genes were detected by BLASTN 
analysis using known bifidobacterial rRNA sequences as queries. Orthology across 
whole genomes was determined using BLASTP reciprocal best hits with a bit-score 
cutoff of 60 in all-against-all comparisons of amino acid sequences. 

Generation of BNKO, a BN strain deficient in the ABC-type carbohydrate 
transporter gene BL0033. A target vector containing two 1-kb genomic frag- 
ments flanking the spectinomycin-resistant gene was constructed with the plasmid 
pBluescript II SK (+). The targeting vector was introduced into BN by electro- 
poration, and spectinomycin-resistant colonies were selected, as described prev- 
iously*®. The homologous recombination event in BNKO was confirmed by 
genomic PCR. Southern blotting further confirmed the absence of random integ- 
ration of the targeting vector. The probes indicated in Supplementary Fig. 10a were 
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amplified by PCR using BN genomic DNA and the plasmid pKKT427 as tem- 
plates, and the following primers: 5’-AACCAGCAGAAGGTGCTCATTG-3’ 
(forward) and 5’-AATGCGACGATCGACCAGGTC-3’ (reverse) for probe A; 
and 5’-TTGGTATGATTTTACCCGTGTCC-3’ (forward) and 5'-TTGGATCA 
GGAGTTGAGAGTGG-3’ (reverse) for probe B. 

Generation of BAtg, a BA strain exogenously expressing the ABC-type car- 
bohydrate transporter BL0033-BL0036. A 3.9-kb Bifidobacterium-E. coli shuttle 
vector, pKKT427 (ref. 47), carrying a spectinomycin-resistance gene, a multi- 
cloning site and two replication origins (including repB from B. longum and 
ColEI ori), was used to generate BAtg. DNA containing the ABC-type carbohyd- 
rate transporter (BL0033-BL0036) and the histone-like protein (HU) promoter, 
which was reported to be a high-level expression promoter in bifidobacteria*®, was 
cloned from BN. The regions encoding the ABC-type carbohydrate transporter 
and the HU promoter were amplified by PCR using the following primers: ABC- 
type carbohydrate transporter sense primer 5’-ATGAAGAATTGGAAGAAG 
GCC-3’' and antisense primer 5’-caacttttgtatacaaagttgCTATTTTTTATCTCCG 
CCGACC-3’; and HU promoter sense primer 5'-caagtttgtacaaaaaagcag TGGGC 
GCGGCGGCCATGAAG-3’ and antisense primer 5’-cttccaattcttcatAAAGCA 
TCCTTCTTGGGTCAGG-3’. Lower-case letters indicate pDONR vector 
sequences. The PCR products and linearized pDONR was ligated using the In- 
Fusion Advantage PCR Cloning Kit (Clontech). The pKKT427 plasmid containing 
the HU promoter and the ABC transporter gene (pKKT427-HU+BN) was con- 
structed by using the Gateway system (Invitrogen) with the above pDONR vector. 
The pKKT427-HU+BN plasmid was transferred directly into BA by electropora- 
tion with a Gene Pulser apparatus (Bio-Rad)**. Transfected BA was grown under 
anaerobic conditions at 37 °C in BL agar containing 100 pg ml’ spectinomycin. 
Animal experiments with BAtg. Spectinomycin-resistant BA and E. coli 0157 
were generated by electroporation ofa pKKT427 plasmid. To maintain a high copy 
number of pKKT427-HU+BN in BAtg, drinking water containing 1 mgml ! 
spectinomycin had been given to spectinomycin-resistant BA+O157 mice 
and spectinomycin-resistant BAtg+O157 mice 1 week before infection with 
spectinomycin-resistant E. coli 0157. 

Animal experiments with BA-associated mice fed on a starch-modified diet. 
BA+O157 mice were fed a control diet (AIN-93G synthetic diet) or a modified 
AIN-93G synthetic diet in which 15% (w/w) starch was replaced with acetylated 
starch (Starplus A, CSIRO) 1 week before infection with E. coli 0157. 
Statistical analyses. Differences between two or more groups were analysed by 
Student’s f-test or the one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) test followed 
by Tukey’s test. When variances were not homogeneous, the data were analysed 
by the non-parametric Mann-Whitney U test or the Kruskal-Wallis test followed 
by the Scheffé test. The survival rate of mice associated with different bacteria was 
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analysed using the Kaplan-Meier method. All statements indicating significant 
differences show at least a 5% level of probability. 
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Cutaneous malignant melanoma is a highly aggressive and frequently 
chemoresistant cancer, the incidence of which continues to rise. 
Epidemiological studies show that the major aetiological melanoma 
risk factor is ultraviolet (UV) solar radiation, with the highest risk 
associated with intermittent burning doses, especially during child- 
hood’”. We have experimentally validated these epidemiological 
findings using the hepatocyte growth factor/scatter factor transgenic 
mouse model, which develops lesions in stages highly reminiscent 
of human melanoma with respect to biological, genetic and aetiolo- 
gical criteria, but only when irradiated as neonatal pups with UVB, 
not UVA**. However, the mechanisms underlying UVB-initiated, 
neonatal-specific melanomagenesis remain largely unknown. Here 
we introduce a mouse model permitting fluorescence-aided melano- 
cyte imaging and isolation following in vivo UV irradiation. We use 
expression profiling to show that activated neonatal skin melanocytes 
isolated following a melanomagenic UVB dose bear a distinct, per- 
sistent interferon response signature, including genes associated with 
immunoevasion. UVB-induced melanocyte activation, characterized 
by aberrant growth and migration, was abolished by antibody- 
mediated systemic blockade of interferon-y (IFN-y), but not type-I 
interferons. IFN-y was produced by macrophages recruited to 
neonatal skin by UVB-induced ligands to the chemokine receptor 
Ccr2. Admixed recruited skin macrophages enhanced transplanted 
melanoma growth by inhibiting apoptosis; notably, IFN-y blockade 
abolished macrophage-enhanced melanoma growth and survival. 
IFN-y-producing macrophages were also identified in 70% of human 
melanomas examined. Our data reveal an unanticipated role for 
IFN-y in promoting melanocytic cell survival/immunoevasion, 
identifying a novel candidate therapeutic target for a subset of 
melanoma patients. 

Mechanisms associated with UV-mediated alterations to melano- 
cytes and their microenvironment have been inscrutable because they 
cannot be adequately studied in cultured cells. Moreover, melanocytes 
represent only ~1% of skin cells, and bear few specific cell-surface 
markers permitting efficient isolation. To enable detailed study of 
melanocyte biology in vivo, we generated a mouse model in which 
expression of the reverse tetracycline-activated transactivator rtTA2s- 
M2, characterized by minimal leakiness and background, was regulated 
by the melanocyte-specific dopachrome tautomerase (Dct) gene pro- 
moter (Supplementary Fig. la). Dct-rtTA mice bred with transgenic 
mice bearing a histone H2B-GFP fusion construct controlled by the 
tetracycline response element (TRE) created Dct-rtTA/TRE-H2B- 
GFP bi-transgenic mice (hereafter iDct-GFP) (Supplementary Fig. 1b). 
iDct-GFP mice showed an inducible GFP profile from embryonic to 
adult stages consistent with known Dct expression patterns. GFP 
expression was observed in embryonic neural crest, retinal pigment 
epithelium and telencephalon, as expected (Fig. la and Supplementary 


Fig. 2). Neonatal and adult skin GFP cells were strictly localized to 
hair follicles, where most GFP* cells were in bulb regions, with smaller 
numbers in the outer root sheath and bulge regions, harbouring 
melanocyte precursors® (Fig. 1b). Co-localization of GFP and anti- 
Dct antibody by immunohistochemistry unequivocally identified 
GFP" cells as melanocytes (Fig. 1c). No background GFP expression 
was detectable without doxycycline. Full GFP induction was achieved 
within 12-18h of a single intraperitoneal injection of a non-toxic 
doxycycline dose in neonatal or adult mice (Supplementary Fig. 1c). 

Reasoning that new clues to the molecular mechanism(s) under- 
lying UV-induced melanomagenesis would be found within the geno- 
mic response of melanocytes to UV radiation, we used the iDct-GFP 
mouse to examine the responses to UVB versus UVA of melanocytes 
residing in situ, within their natural morphological and physiological 
microenvironment. Precisely defined wideband wavelengths and 
physiologically relevant doses* (see Methods) of UV (Supplementary 
Fig. 3) were used to irradiate postnatal day 1 (PD1) iDct-GFP mice, 
and skins were harvested at certain time points after irradiation. To 
avoid potential toxicity from chronic expression and interference with 
UV absorption, GFP was doxycycline-induced after UV irradiation, 
24h before skin harvest. GFP" melanocytes were phenotypically acti- 
vated, characterized by raised melanocyte numbers and migration 
towards the epidermis as previously reported®, 24-48 h after exposure 
to UVB, but not UVA, peaking at 3 days and lasting at least 10 days 
after irradiation (Fig. 1d and Supplementary Fig. 4a). UVB-induced 
melanocyte activation was specific to neonatal irradiation; adult mice 
irradiated at PD29 did not show this response (Supplementary Fig. 4b). 

We performed an expression microarray study on melanocytes iso- 
lated from dorsal skin of iDct-GFP pups irradiated at PD1 with UVB 
or UVA (Fig. le). Doxycycline-induced GFP-labelled melanocytes 
were isolated via fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS) at 1 day 
and 6 days after irradiation (ages PD2 and PD7, respectively); arrays 
from 1 day post-UV would reflect the acute UV stress response of in 
vivo melanocytes, whereas the 6 days post-UV time point should 
uncover responses persisting after the acute stress response subsides. 
FACS isolation consistently yielded >95% melanocyte enrichment 
(Supplementary Fig. 5). Gene expression profiling produced robust 
data with good reproducibility among biological triplicates (Fig. 2a), 
and confirmed the absence of detectable levels of contaminating skin 
cell types, including keratinocytes, fibroblasts and adipocytes (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 6). 

UVB elicited a potent, transient, acute stress response in melano- 
cytes, including increased expression of p53 target genes (for example, 
p21"?! cyclin G1 and reprimo), whereas UV A-associated changes 
were subtle (Fig. 2a and Supplementary Fig. 7). Intriguingly, a small 
subset of genes showed a delayed response evident at 6 days after UVB 
exposure (Fig. 2a), including a putative IFN-responsive gene signature’ 
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Figure 1 | Melanocyte-specific GFP expression reveals UVB-induced 
activation. a, Embryonic day 11.5 iDct-GFP embryo showing GFP* cells in 
neural crest (red arrow) and telencephalon (white arrow); magnification, <10. 
b, In 7-day old pup skin GFP* cells are located in the bulb (lower arrow) and 
bulge (upper arrow) regions of hair follicles. Blue, 4’,6-diamidino-2- 
phenylindole (DAPI); magnification, x40. D, dermis; E, epidermis. 

c, Immunohistochemistry with anti-Dct antibody shows co-localization with 
GFP in iDct-GFP skin; magnification, x 100. d, UVB-induced activation of 
melanocytes, characterized by proliferation and migration towards epidermis. 
Dorsal skins were examined at 1 day (at age PD2) and 6 days (PD7) after 
irradiation. Scale bars, 40 um. e, Schematic of the regime for isolating GEPt 
melanocytes by FACS. Pups are irradiated at PD1, and dorsal skins harvested at 
either PD2 (24h post-UV) or PD7 (6 days post-UV). Doxycycline (Dox) 
injections are always given after irradiation, 24h before skin harvest. 


(Fig. 2a and Supplementary Table 1). Four upregulated genes (Ccl8, 
Ctla4, H2-K1 and H2-T23) from this group were validated by quanti- 
tative reverse transcription—polymerase chain reaction (qRT-PCR) 
(Fig. 2b). The response was neonate specific (Supplementary Fig. 8), 
and included genes implicated in conferring immunoevasiveness (that 
is, Ctla4, H2-T23, H2-M3, Cfb (also known as H2-Bf) and C4a (also 
known as Sip)). 

To determine whether IFN signalling has a biologically significant 
role in UVB-induced melanocyte activation, we blocked both type-I 
(IFN-« and IFN-B) and type-II (IFN-y) interferons by neonatal 
administration of anti-IFN-« receptor 1 (IFN-oR1) and anti-IFN-y 


LETTER 


antibodies, respectively. Melanocytes from 6-day post-UVB skin were 
activated in the presence of isotype control antibody, whereas the anti- 
IFN-oR1+anti-IFN-y antibody combination completely abolished 
this response (Fig. 2c). Moreover, although antibody-mediated block- 
ade of type-I IFN-«/B signalling alone failed to overtly affect UVB- 
mediated activation, blockade of IFN-y alone markedly inhibited this 
response (Fig. 2c). These results were corroborated by flow cytometric 
quantification of GFP* skin cells from each antibody-treated group 
(Supplementary Fig. 9). We next isolated GFP melanocytes from 
UV-irradiated neonates blocked with either anti-IFN-y or anti-IFN- 
o#R1, and compared their expression patterns to control. Anti-IFN-y 
and anti-IFN-a«R1 antibodies repressed expression of a common gene 
set associated with the IFN response (Supplementary Fig. 10). 
However, IFN-y inhibition also more potently repressed expression 
of several non-classical major histocompatibility complex (MHC) 
class Ib antigens (for example, H2-T23 and H2-Q2), as well as 
Psmb9, Gbp2, Icam, Irfl and Fosb; members of this gene subset should 
be responsible for the observed melanocytic phenotypes. Notably, 
IFN-y blockade exclusively and potently inhibited expression of che- 
mokine Ccl8 (also known as MCP-2). 

We determined the IFN-y source by interrogating 6-day post- UVB- 
irradiated skin for immune-cell infiltration. Immunohistochemistry 
failed to detect T cells, B cells, dendritic cells, natural killer (NK), or 
NK-T cells; however, CD11b* cells of myeloid origin were evident 
(Supplementary Fig. 11). Anti-F4/80 and anti-Gr-1 antibodies iden- 
tified these as macrophages (F4/80'Gr-1~ ), not neutrophils (Fig. 3a, 
upper panel). Nearly 90% of CD11b* cells were also F4/80* 
(Supplementary Fig. 12). Notably, the adult response was distinct; 
dorsal skins from PD35 mice 2 days after UVB showed predominant 
Gr-1” cell infiltration, and minimal F4/80* cells (Fig. 3a, lower panel), 
as reported®. 

To determine if infiltrating macrophages expressed IFN-y, as has 
been suggested’, type-I and type-II interferon mRNAs were quantified 
from FACS-purified CD11b* and F4/80° cells. Both had upregulated 
IFN-o and IFN-y expression, and to a lesser extent IFN- (Fig. 3b). 
Flow cytometry demonstrated that 28% of both CD11b* and F4/80° 
cells expressed IFN-y (Fig. 3c). Our data support the notion that UVB- 
recruited, infiltrating macrophages secrete IFN-y, inducing the IFN 
signature detected in activated melanocytes. Although we were unable 
to detect NK cell markers in FACS-isolated CD11b™ cells by qRT- 
PCR (Supplementary Fig. 13), we cannot rule out a possible contri- 
bution by undetectably low numbers of NK or other inflammatory 
cells. 

That UVB-induced chemokines were responsible for neonatal 
macrophage recruitment, particularly Ccr2/Ccr5 ligands, was indicated 
by our melanocyte microarray data and confirmed by qRT-PCR 
(Supplementary Fig. 14a, b). These results were further corroborated 
through treatment of cultured melan-c normal immortalized melano- 
cyte cell line with non-cytocidal UV (Supplementary Fig. 14c). In 
contrast, upregulation of these chemokines was not detected in 
UV-irradiated whole skin (Supplementary Fig. 15) or isolated kerati- 
nocytes'’. Ccr2 and Ccr5 were highly expressed in skin-infiltrating 
macrophages, but not in non-activated RAW264.7 macrophages 
(Supplementary Fig. 16). Finally, mice deficient in Ccr2 were signifi- 
cantly inhibited in their ability to recruit F4/80* macrophages into 
neonatal skin (Fig. 3d); in contrast, Ccr5-deficient mice showed no 
significant difference (data not shown). 

The arrival of IFN-y-expressing macrophages coincided with 
a >100-fold upregulation in melanocyte expression of the Ccr2 ligand 
Ccl8, a known IFN-y-response gene"’, whereas expression of other Ccr2 
ligands had returned to baseline. We propose that recruited IFN-y~ 
macrophages enhance melanocyte Ccl8 expression, reinforcing macro- 
phage-melanocyte interactions and fueling an inflammatory positive 
feedback loop. To confirm its ability to potently chemoattract macro- 
phages, Ccl8 was ectopically expressed in F5061 cells—established from 
a UV-induced melanoma from an immunocompetent hepatocyte 
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Figure 2 | UVB-induced melanocyte activation is mediated by IFN-y. 

a, Unsupervised clustering of complementary DNA (cDNA) microarray 
analysis of gene expression in FACS-sorted melanocytes from 1 day (PD2) or 6 
days (PD7) after UVB or UVA irradiation, and respective unirradiated 
controls. The expanded heatmap (right) shows the delayed induced gene 
subset, which includes multiple genes known to be induced by IFN-y. Primary 
mouse keratinocytes (PrKC) were included as controls. All groups included 


growth factor/scatter factor (HGF/SF)-transgenic mouse. F5061-Ccl8 
cells were subcutaneously inoculated into syngeneic FVB/N mice, 
markedly enhancing macrophage infiltration into the transplantation 
site (Fig. 3e). Conditioned media from F5061-Ccl8 cells also signifi- 
cantly elevated transmembrane migration of RAW264.7 macrophages 
(Supplementary Fig. 17). 

Macrophages show either anti- or pro-tumorigenic properties’*. F4/ 
80° macrophages were isolated from 6-day post-UVB neonatal skin, 
admixed at a ratio of 1:5 with F5061 melanoma cells and transplanted 
subcutaneously into FVB/N mice. Admixed transplants showed sig- 
nificantly increased growth relative to controls (Fig. 4a and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 18), indicating that these activated macrophages were 
pro-tumorigenic. In contrast, macrophages isolated from spleens of 
unirradiated control pups did not affect tumour growth (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 19). K;-67 immunohistochemistry showed no difference in 
proliferation between admixed tumours versus controls (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 20); however, TdT-mediated dUTP nick end labelling (TUNEL) 
assays revealed significantly less apoptosis in admixed tumours (Fig. 4b 
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biological triplicates. b, RT-PCR validation of expression of 4 genes (n = 3 
samples each) from IFN signature (error bars = s.e.m.). c, Antibody-mediated 
blockade of interferons by treating pups with intraperitoneal injections of anti- 
IFN-aR1, anti-IFN-7, or both in combination, 1 h before and 3 days after UVB 
irradiation at PD1. The dorsal skins were harvested (n = 3 each group) and 
analysed for melanocyte activation. Representative images are shown. D, 
dermis; E, epidermis. Scale bars, 18 jum. 


and Supplementary Fig. 21), demonstrating that UVB-recruited macro- 
phages promote melanoma cell survival. Immunohistochemistry con- 
firmed that a subset of tumour-associated macrophages maintained 
IFN-y expression (Supplementary Fig. 22). Moreover, macrophage 
presence strongly correlated with enhanced Ctla4 expression in 
F5061 melanoma cells (Supplementary Fig. 23), recapitulating the func- 
tional consequence of macrophage infiltration observed in neonatal 
skin melanocytes (Fig. 2a, b). 

Despite its well-documented anti-tumorigenic activity’, IFN-y has 
also been implicated as a pro-tumorigenic factor’*”’. To determine if 
macrophage-secreted IFN-y was responsible for the enhanced melanoma 
growth observed in admixed tumours, we included intraperitoneal 
administration of either anti-IFN-y or control antibodies. Whereas 
admixed melanomas in the control group showed the expected enhanced 
growth, those in mice given anti-IFN-y antibody showed significantly 
reduced growth (Fig. 4c). Immunophenotyping of tissue microarrays 
containing UVB-induced mouse melanomas showed that most (66%) 
were macrophage-rich, with fewer having T cells (59%) and B cells (32%) 
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Figure 3 | UVB induces chemoattraction of IFN-y-producing macrophages 
into neonatal skin. a, Immunohistochemistry with anti-F4/80 and anti-Gr-1 
antibodies in dorsal skins of UVB-irradiated and unirradiated neonatal (upper 
panel) and adult (lower panel) mice. Scale bars, 40 um. b, RT-PCR for IFN-«, 
IEN-f and IFN-y expression in F4/80* and CD11b” cells FACS-isolated from 
neonatal dorsal skins UVB-irradiated at PD1 and examined at PD7, compared 
with non-activated RAW264.7 macrophages. c, Flow cytometric analysis of 

PD1 UVB-irradiated (PD7 examined) skin-cell-suspension-identified IFN-y~ 


(Supplementary Fig. 24). To determine if human melanoma-associated 
macrophages produce IFN-y, we performed dual immunohisto- 
chemistry for CD68 and IFN-y using human melanoma tissue micro- 
arrays. We discovered that 19 of 27 (70%) melanomas examined 
contained abundant macrophages (CD68), of which all 19 demon- 
strated CD68* IFN-y* dual positivity (Fig. 4d and Supplementary 
Fig. 25). 

In this study we show that UV incites melanomagenesis not only 
through DNA mutagenesis, but also by altering interactions between 
melanocytes and their microenvironment to regulate remodelling of 
UV-damaged skin. On the basis of our results, a model implicating a 
neonatal-specific UV-induced pro-melanomagenic inflammatory 
cascade emerges (Fig. 4e). In accordance with their relative tumori- 
genicity in albino HGF/SF-transgenic mice*, UVB not UVA induces 
melanocytic expression of multiple chemoattracting Ccr2 ligands 
(Cel2, Cel7, Cel8, Ccl12), recruiting Ccr2* macrophages into neonatal 
skin. IFN-y from recruited macrophages stimulates melanocyte pro- 
liferation and migration, and the expression of genes implicated in 
immunoevasion/survival. 
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macrophages. PE, phycoerythrin. d, Flow cytometric analysis of macrophage 
(F4/ 807) infiltration into skin, 2 days after UVB irradiation in Ccr2-deficient 
pups (irradiated at PD1), as compared to wild-type pups. **P < 0.01; one-way 
ANOVA test with post-hoc Tukey analysis. NS, not significant. e, F5061 
melanoma cells ectopically expressing Ccl8 chemoattract F4/80* macrophages 
(red), but not Gr-1* cells, to sites of subcutaneous inoculation in syngeneic 
FVB/N mice. One vector-transfected and two Ccl8-transfected clone cells were 
used. Blue, DAPI. 


Erythemal neonatal UVB causes robust macrophage infiltration and 
is melanomagenic; adult skin responds with a rapid, short-lived neutro- 
phil influx, but no melanoma. We propose that mechanisms underlying 
neonatal UVB-induced melanomagenesis operate within the immuno- 
editing paradigm’: UVB-activated mutant neonatal melanocytes— 
particularly progenitors'°—exposed to inflammation evade immune- 
mediated elimination, persisting through an extended equilibrium 
phase before evolving into clinically significant melanoma. Macrophage- 
induced melanocyte proliferation would more efficiently fix UV- 
induced mutations in prospective melanoma cells, whereas enhanced 
melanocyte migration could facilitate UVB-associated long-term 
tolerance to melanocytic antigens” by promoting aberrant melanocyte- 
immune-cell interactions. Moreover, enduring inflammation-associated 
epigenetic alterations occur in transformed cells'’, and perhaps in long- 
lived macrophage subpopulations”, indefinitely extending their bio- 
logical effects. 

Notably, our systemic antibody blockade experiments demonstrat- 
ing the importance of physiologically relevant IFN-y in UVB-induced 
melanocyte activation and melanoma cell survival strongly support the 
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Figure 4 | IFN-y mediates pro-tumorigenic effects of UVB-recruited skin 
macrophages. a, Mean volumes (= s.e.m.) of F5061 melanomas admixed with 
skin macrophages isolated from PD1 UVB-irradiated (PD7-examined) pups 
(n = 10), versus F5061-only controls (n = 9), following subcutaneous 
transplantation in syngeneic FVB/N mice. **P < 0.01. b, Percentages of 
TUNEL plus cells (+ s.e.m.) in admixed and control tumours (n = 6 each). 
*P < 0.001. c, Antibody-mediated blockade of IFN-y significantly inhibits 
pro-tumorigenic effects of macrophages. Cntrl Ab, control antibody. *P < 0.05; 
**P < 0.01; NS, not significant. One-Way ANOVA test with post-hoc Tukey 
analysis. d, Dual immunohistochemistry with anti-IFN-y (red) and anti-CD68 


notion that IFN-y can be pro-tumorigenic as well as anti-tumorigenic, 
depending on the context, intensity and durability of the IFN-y sig- 
nal’. In fact, an association between IFN-y-induced genes and early 
mouse melanocytic lesions has been reported’’, and serum IFN-y has 
been implicated as an independent prognostic indicator for melanoma 
recurrence’. We propose that IFN-y-associated survival mechanisms 
operational in neonatal melanocytes are recapitulated in melanoma, 
contributing to the selection of more aggressive, therapeutically res- 
istant phenotypes. Relevance to human melanoma is supported by the 
detection of macrophage-associated IFN-y expression in most patient 
samples examined, and a clinical trial showing that IFN-y may have 
adverse effects regarding melanoma patient relapse and mortality’. 
We provide the first evidence, to our knowledge, that IFN-y-R signal- 
ling can facilitate melanoma progression, a remarkable discovery con- 
sidering that high-dose IFN-« is used to treat melanoma, albeit with 
limited success”. Non-overlapping functions of type-I and type-II 
interferons are well described"’, and strongly supported by our data. 
The IEN ‘survival signature’ associated with UVB-activated mouse 
melanocytes contains genes involved in human melanoma immuno- 
evasion, including non-classical MHC class Ib antigens (mouse H2- 
M3/human HLA-G; mouse H2-T23 (also known as Qa-1)/human 
HLA-E)”***, HLA-E suppresses NK and cytotoxic T lymphocytes”*”*. 
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(green) antibodies on a human melanoma tissue microarray shows IFN-y- 
expressing macrophages (yellow). Representative tumour is shown. 

e, Schematic representation of the UVB-induced inflammatory cascade leading 
to IFN-y-mediated immunoevasion and survival of melanocytes during 
sunburn-associated remodelling. UV induces release of CCR2 ligands (1); that 
activate CCR2* macrophages (2); which are recruited to neonatal skin (3); 
macrophages secrete IFN-y (4); which activates melanocytes, inducing 
expression of genes that include CCL8, fueling inflammation (5); and 
immunoevasion (6). 


This IFN signature also features complement isoforms C4a and C4b, 
implicated in systemic autoimmunity suppression’, and CTLA4, a 
potent immune evasion facilitator. CTLA4 is also highly upregulated 
in mouse melanoma cells admixed with neonatal macrophages, and 
expressed on human melanoma cells, where it may be involved in 
immune escape**”’. 

Here we identify novel cellular/molecular inflammatory mechanisms 
centred on IFN-y signalling that may underlie the initiation, survival 
and/or outgrowth of UVB-induced melanoma cells. We propose that 
such mechanisms are highly relevant to strategies used by melanoma 
cells to evade immunosurveillance in patients. In what could prove to 
be a paradigm shift, our data strongly suggest that IFN-y/IFN-y-R or 
its downstream pathway members represent promising prognostic 
markers and/or efficacious therapeutic targets in an appropriate subset 
of melanoma patients. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


All mouse studies were performed under the strict guidelines of Animal Study 
Protocols approved by the Animal Care and Use Committees at the National 
Cancer Institute/National Institutes of Health and the George Washington 
University Medical Center. The Dct-rtTA transgenic mice express r(TA2s-M2 
under the control of the Det (Trp2) gene promoter. Thirty-one founder transgenic 
mice were generated by standard microinjection techniques, individually crossed 
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with the TRE-H2B-GFP transgenic mice, and screened for a line that produced no 
leaky background expression of GFP without doxycycline and quickly responded 
to a single intraperitoneal doxycycline injection. One such line was selected to 
make a double homozygous Dct-rtTA/TRE-H2B-GFP transgenic mouse line in 
albino FVB/N background, and males were crossed with wild-type FVB/N females 
to produce litters that were 100% double heterozygous (iDct-GFP). One day after 
birth, the pups were irradiated with UV radiation (UVB, UVA, or sham)* 
(Supplementary Fig. 3). Dorsal skins were harvested at 24h and 6 days after 
irradiation (or sham irradiation). Twenty-four hours before mice were killed 
and dorsal skins harvested, neonates were injected intraperitoneally with doxycy- 
cline at 80 .gg ' body weight to activate GFP expression. Skins from 6-8 pups ofa 
litter were pooled to prepare single-cell suspensions using a published protocol”®, 
followed by isolation of GFP* melanocytes via FACS. RNA samples isolated from 
these melanocytes were subjected to cDNA microarray on Illumina Murine 
Beadchips v. 2.0 (Illumina). qRT-PCR validation was performed using primers 
listed in Supplementary Table 2. Immunohistochemical and flow cytometric ana- 
lyses were performed using antibodies listed in Supplementary Table 3. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Generation of Dct-rtT A and iDct-GFP mice. DNA fragments from the follow- 
ing plasmids were used to construct the plasmid pDct-rtTA-BGlo, which harbours 
the transgene fragment used to make the Dct-rtTA transgenic mice. Firstly, 
phBGlobin: the vector backbone is pBluescript II KS+ and the insert is a 
BamHI/PstI genomic fragment from the human f-globin gene, which is com- 
prised of partial exon 2, full intron 2, full exon 3 and poly A signal. Secondly, 
pPDct: this plasmid contains the 3.4-kb BamHI/Eco47III fragment from the Det 
gene promoter*’. Thirdly, pBS/IRES-M2: this plasmid contains the rtTA2s-M2 
fragment. It is a variant of pUHrT62-1°, and was obtained from C. Toniatti and H. 
Bujard. The Dct-rtTA transgenic mice were generated using standard microinjec- 
tion techniques in a FVB/N background strain. Dct-rtT.A mice were bred with the 
TRE-H2B-GFP transgenic mice* to generate the bi-transgenic iDct-GFP mice. 
Mice. Wild-type FVB/N female breeders, Ccr2-/~ mice (strain B6.129S4- 
Cer2"" J), and Cer5 /~ mice (strain B6.129P2-Cer5"”"*““/J) were obtained 
from Jackson Laboratories and housed under the strict guidelines of the 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (IACUC)-approved protocols. 
Transportation of mice between National Cancer Institute-Frederick and 
George Washington University Medical Center (GWUMC) animal facilities was 
performed by special animal courier service approved by IACUC. 

In vivo UV irradiation. iDct-GFP pups were irradiated with UV radiation (UVB, 
UVA, or sham) as previously described* (Supplementary Fig. 3). The standard 
erythemal dose (SED) is used to compare the sunburning effectiveness of different 
UV-emitting sources. These sources include UV-emitting lamps in suntanning 
beds, welder’s arcs and sunlight among others. By determining the SED one is able 
to compare how efficient the UV-emitting sources are at inducing sunburn or 
reddening in skin relative to each other. In experimental UV studies, many laborat- 
ories use different types of UV sources for a variety of experiments. Thus, deter- 
mining the SED allows one to produce equivalent amounts of ‘sunburning’ 
radiation regardless of the UV spectral output of the different sources used. The 
SED is produced by multiplying the spectral output or irradiance (W m * of the 
UV-emitting source) with the Commission Internationale de | Eclairage (CIE) 
standard erythemal action spectrum (note that 1 W = 1J s '). The CIE standard 
erythemal action spectrum is thus used to ‘weight’ the incoming UV radiation on 
an erythemal wavelength basis. The product curve produced from this convolution 
will give the ‘erythemal effective’ irradiance (Werythemal effective m *) upon integ- 
ration of the area under this curve. The erythemal effective irradiance is used to 
calculate the erythemal or sunburning dose by the equation: dosee,ythemal effective = 
irradiancegrythemal effective X time (s). By definition, 1 SED = 100J m’. 

Thus, our UVB source, which consists of a UVB bandpass interference filter 
with a half-band width of +5 nm (dimensions: 5.1 cm X 5.1 cm) blocked to 107-7 
to 10 * outside the main bandpass (280-320 nm). This custom-made filter when 
coupled to our 2.5 kW Xenon arc allows for very clean wavelength resolution. The 
100 cm” exposure area is large enough to accommodate up to 12 neonates (1-3 
days old), which are situated in a three-chambered animal holder covered with a 
quartz lid that allows for UV transmission. Holes are drilled into the sides to allow 
for air exchange. This unit sits on top of a turntable rotating at approximately 
3 r.p.m. to average out beam uniformity. The irradiance is measured with a spec- 
troradiometer (StellarNet) and under standard conditions regularly produces an 
irradiance of approximately 0.30 CIE-effective Wm ~. The exposure time is con- 
stant at 90min. These conditions regularly produce a CIE-effective dose of 
approximately 14-16 SED. This level of CIE-effective irradiance agrees well with 
our previous calculations using a radiation transfer algorithm over a global 
latitude/longitude grid at Northern or Southern summer mid-latitudes*. Direct 
terrestrial measurements at these latitudes indicate that under summer sunlight 
conditions on clear days in the Northern or Southern Hemisphere between 11:00 
and 15:00 local time one can measure SEDs in the range of 10 to 20 depending on 
exposure conditions. As an example and as part of a project to estimate the number 
of SEDs one might receive during the day using, in this case, cyclists training in 
Spain during summer and winter, a recent paper shows just such levels in good 
agreement with our measurements”. 

FACS. Single-cell suspensions from pooled skin samples were prepared using a 
published protocol*®. FACS was performed on a FACSAria flow cytometer (BD 
Biosciences) equipped with a fixed-alignment cuvette flow cell and a Coherent 
Sapphire solid state laser providing 13 mW of 488-nm excitation wavelength. 
Processing rates averaged about 5,000 events per second at 20 psi. Cells of interest 
were gated by a combination of forward and orthogonal light scatter, and GFP 
fluorescence was captured in the detector with a 530/30 bandpass filter. GFP- 
positive cells suspended in PBS plus 1% bovine serum albumin (BSA) were sorted 
as bulk populations into 12 X 75mm polypropylene tubes. Dorsal skins from a 
combined litter of 6-8 pups gave a disaggregated cell suspension containing about 
30-50 X 10° cells. FACS resulted in collection of 1-3 X 10° GFP-positive mela- 
nocytes per litter. Following FACS collection of cells into PBS plus 1% BSA 


solution, the cells were centrifuged at 4°C, and the pelleted cells were lysed in 
Trizol Reagent (Invitrogen) for isolation of RNA. Total RNA was isolated from 
cells by Trizol organic extraction followed by RNeasy Micro Kit (Qiagen Sciences) 
procedure. Skin macrophages were isolated by immunostaining with anti-F4/80- 
Alexa Fluor 647 antibody (BioLegend) 

Microarray analysis of gene expression. Three biological replicates for each group 
were used for CDNA microarray analyses. RNA was quantified fluorimetrically and 
assayed for integrity using the Agilent Bioanalyser (Agilent Technologies). One- 
hundred nanograms of RNA was converted to biotinylated cRNA using one round 
of amplification with the Illumina Labelling Kit (Illumina) and one round of T7 
polymerase amplification and hybridized to Illumina Murine Beadchips v. 2.0. After 
hybridization and staining, the arrays were scanned in an Illumina Bead Station, and 
the images processed using Illumina Bead Studio software. 

Statistical analysis of microarray data. The raw microarray data were extracted 
from the BeadStudio software and imported into the R statistical programming 
environment (R Development Core Team)** and Bioconductor*’. A variance 
stabilization transformation®* followed by quantile normalization and quality 
assessment were performed using the lumi package*’. Differential expression 
between groups was calculated using a linear model and empirical Bayes-moderated 
false discovery rates (FDR) for each treated versus untreated line were calculated 
using the limma package’. A heatmap including probes showing differential 
expression between UVB-treated and untreated with a FDR of 0.05 was generated 
(Fig. 2a and Supplementary Fig. 7). Hierarchical clustering of genes was performed 
using single linkage and Pearson correlation distance metric. Samples were simply 
ordered naturally. 

qRT-PCR. The most highly significant genes identified through the statistical 
analysis of microarray data were validated by (RT-PCR. Reverse transcription was 
performed on 0.1-1.0 ug RNA with Superscript III RT system (Invitrogen) fol- 
lowing the manufacturer’s protocol. Real-time PCR was performed with 
Quantitect SYBR Green PCR system (Qiagen Sciences) on a 7900HT Real-Time 
PCR machine (Applied Biosystems). 18S ribosomal RNA was used as the normalizer. 
The primers used in qRT-PCR are listed in Supplementary Table 2. 

Histology and immunohistochemistry. Skin and tumour samples were preserved 
in optimal cutting temperature (OCT) compound and stored frozen at — 80 °C. Five- 
micrometre sections were cut using a cryostat (Leica Microsystems) and were 
observed under a fluorescence microscope (Nikon Instruments) with DAPI 
(Vectashield, Vector Laboratories) counterstaining. The antibodies for fluorescence 
immunohistochemistry were obtained as listed in Supplementary Table 3. 
Haematoxylin and eosin stainings were performed using standard protocols. Select 
haematoxylin and eosin stained sections are shown in Supplementary Figure 26. 
In vivo antibody-mediated blockade. For the IFN-blockade experiment in pups, 
the anti-murine IFN-y neutralizing antibody was the rat IgG clone XMG-6 
(3.19 mg ml ')*°. The anti-murine IFN-«R1 antibody was the mouse IgG1 clone 
MARI-5A3 (purified monoclonal antibodies, 4 mg ml ~ ')“!_ The control antibodies 
were rat IgG1 clone GL113 (1.52 mg ml) ascites. The in vivo applications of these 
antibodies have been described’*’. 0.1-0.2 mg antibody was injected per pup 
intraperitoneally, 1-2 h before and 3 days after UVB irradiation. For IFN-y blockade 
in the tumorigenesis experiment, the anti-IFN-y antibody was XMG-6. The control 
antibody was rat IgG] against horseradish peroxidase (HRPN; BioXcell). Antibodies 
were administered intraperitoneally as follows: 1 mg per mouse on days — 1, 0, 1, 3, 6; 
and 0.5mg per mouse on days 9, 12, and 15 after inoculation. Tumours were 
harvested at day 18. 

Immunofluorescence flow cytometry and FACS. The immunofluorescence- 
based flow cytometry and FACS sorting were done using antibodies listed in 
Supplementary Table 3, using standard procedures. 

In vitro UV irradiation. The melan-c melanocyte cell line (gift from V. Hearing) 
was irradiated with the Junggust Box, a hand-made enclosed module that houses 
two F20 sunlamps outputting 60% UVB and 38% UVA wavebands. A total UV 
dose of 175Jm 7 was given at a dose rate of 2.0 Wm *. The cells were irradiated 
in 10-cm culture dishes at 80% confluence overlaid with 3 ml PBS and the dish 
covered with plastic saran wrap to filter out any UVC. Following irradiation, the 
cells were incubated for the desired time in normal media (RPMI1640, 10% FBS, 
100,000 Ul’ penicillin, 100 mg]~' streptomycin sulphate, 2 mM glutamine and 
200 nM 12-O-tetradecanoylphorbol-13-acetate (TPA)). 

Chemotactic assays for Ccl8. The cDNA for mouse Ccl8 was amplified by RT- 
PCR and cloned into the pcDNA3.1 expression vector (Clontech). F5061 cells were 
transfected using FuGene HD (Roche). Empty pcDNA3.1 vector was transfected as 
control. In vitro chemotactic assay was performed on the RAW264.7 macrophage 
cell line in a Transwell system with 8-1um pore size (Corning). 1 X 10° cells were 
seeded in the top well, and the migrant cells were counted following haematoxylin 
staining. The experiment was done in duplicate. Five random microscopic fields 
from each replicate were counted for the number of migrant cells. For the in vivo 
chemotactic assay, 2.5 X 10° F5061-Ccl8 or F5061-vector cells were inoculated 
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subcutaneously in syngeneic FVB/N mice. Skin samples from the area of the 
inoculation were harvested two days after inoculation, preserved in OCT com- 
pound, cryosectioned, and immunohistochemistry with anti-F4/80 antibody was 
performed to assess macrophage infiltration. 

Tumorigenicity assay. F4/80° macrophages were FACS-isolated from dorsal skins 
of pups 6 days after UVB irradiation at PD1. Macrophages were admixed with F5061 
melanoma cells at a 1:5 ratio (0.5 X 10° macrophages: 2.5 X 10° E5061) and inocu- 
lated subcutaneously in syngeneic FVB/N mice (n = 10). Control mice were inocu- 
lated with 2.5 X 10° F5061 cells without macrophages (1 = 10). Tumours were 
harvested after three weeks and were measured in three dimensions. Tumour 
volumes were calculated by the formula: V = length x width x depth x m X 1/6. 
For the tumorigenicity experiment with IFN-y blockade, for each of the two groups 
with macrophages, four mice had 0.5 X 10° macrophages but another 6 mice from 
each group had 0.42 X 10° macrophages mixed with 2.5 X 10° F5061 cells. No dif- 
ferences in tumour growth were detected between the mice with these differing 
numbers of macrophages. All four groups contained ten mice, but two mice from 
the F5061 plus control-antibody group died prematurely and were taken out of the 
analysis. 

TUNEL assay. The TUNEL assay was performed using TACS TdT Fluorescein kit 
(R&D Systems) following the manufacturer’s protocol. 

Human and mouse melanoma tissue microarrays. The human melanoma tissue 
microarray was obtained from S. Hewitt at the National Cancer Institute/National 
Institutes of Health. Antigen retrieval was performed by microwave boiling in citrate 
buffer (pH 6). Immunohistochemistry with anti-CD68 and anti-IFN-y antibodies 
(Supplementary Table 3) was performed serially with appropriate fluorescence- 
tagged secondary antibodies. The mouse melanoma tissue microarray has been 
generated by our laboratory and contains melanoma tissues from our HGF/SF 
transgenic mouse model, induced by a single neonatal UV radiation dose. Anti- 
F4/80 (macrophages), anti-CD3 (pan T cells) and anti-B220 (B cells) antibodies were 
used in conjunction with the Vectastain Elite ABC system (Vector Laboratories) 
following the manufacturer’s protocol. 

Statistical analyses. All statistical analyses were performed using Graphpad Prism 
software. Two-tailed Student’s t-test and ANOVA with post-hoc Tukey analyses 
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were performed as indicated to validate significant differences. Means + s.e.m. are 
indicated for all statistical analyses. A P value of <0.05 was considered statistically 
significant. 
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Circadian rhythms are ubiquitous in eukaryotes, and coordinate 
numerous aspects of behaviour, physiology and metabolism, 
from sleep/wake cycles in mammals to growth and photosynthesis 
in plants’. This daily timekeeping is thought to be driven by 
transcriptional-translational feedback loops, whereby rhythmic 
expression of ‘clock’ gene products regulates the expression of 
associated genes in approximately 24-hour cycles. The specific 
transcriptional components differ between phylogenetic kingdoms’. 
The unicellular pico-eukaryotic alga Ostreococcus tauri possesses a 
naturally minimized clock, which includes many features that are 
shared with plants, such as a central negative feedback loop that 
involves the morning-expressed CCAI1 and evening-expressed 
TOC1 genes*. Given that recent observations in animals and plants 
have revealed prominent post-translational contributions to time- 
keeping’, a reappraisal of the transcriptional contribution to oscil- 
lator function is overdue. Here we show that non-transcriptional 
mechanisms are sufficient to sustain circadian timekeeping in the 
eukaryotic lineage, although they normally function in conjunction 
with transcriptional components. We identify oxidation of peroxir- 
edoxin proteins as a transcription-independent rhythmic bio- 
marker, which is also rhythmic in mammals*. Moreover we show 
that pharmacological modulators of the mammalian clock mech- 
anism have the same effects on rhythms in Ostreococcus. Post-trans- 
lational mechanisms, and at least one rhythmic marker, seem to be 
better conserved than transcriptional clock regulators. It is plausible 
that the oldest oscillator components are non-transcriptional in 
nature, as in cyanobacteria’, and are conserved across kingdoms. 
Over the past two decades, great progress has been made towards 
delineating the molecular basis of eukaryotic circadian rhythms using 
model organisms such as Arabidopsis thaliana (plant), Mus musculus 
(mammal) and Drosophila melanogaster (insect)**. In each case, 
mechanistic models of the cellular clock have relied heavily on net- 
works of transcriptional/translational feedback loops and can success- 
fully account for a wide range of experimental data’. Although the 
identified ‘clock genes’ differ widely across taxa, a growing number 
of ubiquitous post-translational mechanisms, such as casein kinase II 
activity”'°"', have been shown to contribute to timing. Similarly, signal 
transduction pathways, for example, Ca?*/cAMP, previously viewed 
as clock inputs have been shown also to be clock outputs, thus becom- 
ing indistinguishable from the ‘core’ mechanisms*”’. As a result it is 
presently unclear whether transcription, per se, is necessary to sustain 
the eukaryotic cellular clock’, especially in light of observations that 
prokaryotic timekeeping can be reconstituted in vitro using the gene 
expression products of the cyanobacterial kaiBC/kaiA operons’. We 
hypothesized that non-transcriptional mechanisms would be com- 
petent to sustain cellular rhythms without a transcriptional contribution, 
and so set out to test this using the pico-eukaryote Ostreococcus tauri. 
This single-celled eukaryote has several advantages. It is readily cultured, 


possesses a small genome (~12 Mb), and yet its light-entrainable clock 
shares the transcriptional architecture of the clock in higher plants, 
namely a negative feedback loop between the morning-expressed 
CCA1 and evening-expressed TOC1 genes’. 

Recently, bioluminescent luciferase (LUC) reporter lines for tran- 
scription and translation of O. tauri clock genes were developed to 
enable non-invasive interrogation of clock mechanisms’. After 
entrainment in 12 h light/12 h dark cycles, circadian rhythms of bio- 
luminescence from a translational (CCA1-LUC) and transcriptional 
(pCCA1::LUC) reporter were observed to persist for >4 days in con- 
stant light (Fig. 1a), indicating the presence of an underlying circadian 
clock, able to keep time without reference to any external time cues. 
Although many cellular processes in photosynthetic organisms are 
light-dependent*'*"*, the cyanobacterial clock was recently shown to 
persist in darkness’. We therefore determined whether circadian 
rhythms might similarly persist in O. tauri without light. When placed 
in constant darkness, bioluminescent traces rapidly damped to back- 
ground levels (Fig. 1a). After 96 h in constant darkness, no incorpora- 
tion of [a-**P]UTP was observed (Fig. 1b), meaning that no nascent 
RNA was being transcribed. Upon transfer of these transcriptionally 
incompetent cultures into constant light, circadian rhythms in bio- 
luminescence began at a phase that was not dictated solely by the time 
of transfer into light (Fig. lc and Supplementary Fig. la, b). If no 
cellular oscillation had persisted in the dark, we would expect the clock 
to restart with its phase determined solely by when it was transferred 
into the light (that is, complete phase resetting). In contrast, the cul- 
tures’ new phase suggested that the response to light was modulated by 
a pre-existing oscillation, instead of being completely reset by light 
(Fig. 1c)'”. These observations indicate that O. tauri is competent to 
keep time in the absence of transcription. 

To confirm this, we used a novel post-translational biomarker for 
rhythmicity: peroxiredoxin oxidation. The peroxiredoxins (PRXs) are 
a ubiquitous family of antioxidant enzymes that scavenge reactive 
oxygen species, such as hydrogen peroxide, catalysing their own oxida- 
tion at a conserved redox-active cysteine (Cys) group to sulphenic acid 
followed by hyperoxidation through to sulphonic acid’*. In plants, a 
subtype of peroxiredoxins (the 2-Cys group) is targeted to chloroplasts 
where they protect the photosynthetic membrane against photo-oxid- 
ative damage’. Oxidation of PRX drives the formation of higher 
molecular mass multimers with reported chaperone and signalling 
functions'®. Circadian cycles of post-translational modification of 
PRX have previously been reported in mouse liver® and recently shown 
to persist in human red blood cells in vitro”®. Ostreococcus tauri expresses 
at least one 2-Cys PRX** (GenBank accession CAL55168.1) sharing 61% 
sequence identity with human PRX2 and 100% sequence identity 
around the catalytic cysteine residue (Supplementary Fig. 2a, b). 
Immunoblots using an antibody targeting this highly conserved region” 
revealed diurnal regulation of PRX oxidation that was highest during 
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Figure 1 | Transcriptionally inactive cells show a phase-dependent response 
to re-illumination. a, Grouped data showing bioluminescent transcriptional 
(pCCA1::LUC) and translational (CCA1-LUC) reporter activity in constant 
darkness (DD) or constant light (LL) (n = 16, dotted lines + s.e.m.). c.p.s., 
counts per second. b, After 96 h in darkness there is no significant (NS) 
incorporation of radiolabelled UTP; 10 min UTP treatment (black, + s.e.m.) 


subjective day, in advance of ribulose 1,5-bisphosphate carboxylase- 
oxygenase (RUBISCO) large chain expression (RbcL; a highly expressed 
plant/algal protein) (Fig. 2a). Moreover, in constant darkness, circadian 
rhythms persisted without transcription (Fig. 2b). PRX oxidation 
rhythms even persisted in constant darkness in the presence of inhi- 
bitors of cellular RNA synthesis (cordycepin) and cytosolic translation 
(cycloheximide), at concentrations that abolish clock reporter biolumin- 
escence (Fig. 2c and Supplementary Fig. 3c, d), providing strong evid- 
ence that new RNA and/or protein synthesis is indeed not required for 
sustained rhythmicity. RbcL was used as a loading control, because 
although this protein was rhythmically expressed in a diurnal cycle, its 


LD DD 


transfer to constant light (h) 


compared with 30 min treatment (white, + s.e.m.) (2-way ANOVA interaction, 
P<0.001 for time, condition and interaction, n = 3; Bonferroni post-tests: 
**P < 0,001; for DD groups, P = 0.95). c.p.m., counts per minute. c, Upon 
transfer from darkness, the phase of CCA1-LUC (+s.e.m.) deviates 
significantly from the time of transfer into light (2-way ANOVA interaction, 
P<0.001, n= 16). 


levels were high and stable under constant conditions. Furthermore, 
rhythms in PRX oxidation are altered in a long period mutant 
(TOC1-LUC)*, relative to controls (CCA1-LUC), under constant light; 
this indicates that post-translational oscillations are coupled with tran- 
scriptional/translational cycles under more physiological conditions 
(Supplementary Fig. 2c, d). Thus, PRX oxidation constitutes the first 
example, as far as we are aware, of a post-translational circadian bio- 
marker shared between the animal (mouse/human) and green (plant) 
lineages. 

Although experimentally useful for dissecting the algal clockwork, 
constant darkness potentially represents an exotic environmental 
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Figure 2 | Circadian cycles of PRX oxidation are detected during light/dark 
cycles and in constant darkness, and persist during drug inhibition of gene 
expression. a, Individual blots and grouped mean intensities for three O. tauri 
time series sampled under 12/12 h light/dark cycles (*Friedman test, P = 0.04 
for time effect). b, Individual blots and grouped mean intensities for three O. 


tauri time series sampled under constant darkness (**Friedman test, P = 0.005 
for time effect). c, PRX-SO/3 immunoblots of O. tauri time series sampled 
under constant darkness in the presence of inhibitors of transcription 
(cordycepin) and translation (cycloheximide (CHX)). 
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challenge to O. tauri, and hence we sought to also examine non- 
transcriptional rhythms in constant light using real-time biolumin- 
escence reporter assays. CCA1-LUC and pCCA1::LUC reporter lines 
were incubated with a range of concentrations of cordycepin and 
cycloheximide during bioluminescent recordings, to assay the effects 
of inhibiting cellular RNA synthesis and cytosolic translation, respec- 
tively. At lower concentrations we observed dose-dependent damp- 
ing of rhythmic amplitude with both drugs, and a robust increase in 
circadian period with increasing cordycepin concentration (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 3a, b), in agreement with observations in the marine 
mollusc Bulla’'. At saturating doses, both drugs resulted in immediate 
damping and arrhythmia in the transcriptional reporter lines (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 3c). Notably, the translational reporter exhibited an 
additional cycle of CCA1-LUC synthesis in the presence of saturating 
transcriptional inhibitor (Supplementary Fig. 3d), which was not 
observed in the transcriptional reporter line. We interpret this to mean 
that when CCA1-LUC messenger RNA is present, post-transcriptional 
mechanisms are sufficient to drive an additional cycle of correctly timed 
protein accumulation. 

Clearly in the context of a living cell, transcription is ultimately 
required for any biological process, including circadian rhythms, as 
the mRNAs have limited half-lives and can only be replaced through 
transcription. In a biological clock context, it seems natural that some 
mRNAs are cyclically expressed in anticipation of cellular need. 
Microarray studies in several organisms have shown that >10% of 
the transcriptome is regulated on a daily basis®'*”*. This implies that 
circadian cycles in transcription factor activity are a normal feature of 
cell physiology. Some of this transcriptional activity will contribute to 
timekeeping, directly or indirectly. If the natural state of a eukaryotic 
cellular clock revolves around reciprocal interplay between post- 
translational oscillations and established transcriptional feedback 
loops, it becomes of great interest to identify at what phases this inter- 
connection is regulated. 

Ostreococcus cultures are amenable to drug treatment that can be 
reversed by wash-off, because O. tauri grown in liquid culture forms 
aggregates at the bottom of microplate wells (Fig. 3a). To ascertain at 
which phases of the circadian cycle gene expression exerts priority over 
non-transcriptional mechanisms, we performed a ‘wedge’ experiment”, 


in which transcription or translation was reversibly inhibited starting at 
4-h intervals across the circadian cycle, for increasing durations, in 
constant light. Resultant phases were determined by the timing of 
CCA1-LUC expression peaks over the interval following removal of 
the drug (Fig. 3b). As with the earlier experiments using constant dark, 
our null hypothesis was that if the clock was immediately arrested by 
drug treatment then phase would be set by the time of drug wash-off. 
Phase is described relative to the zeitgeber, or time giver, during entrain- 
ment where ZTO is dawn and ZT 12 is dusk (ZT denotes zeitgeber time). 

A general trend towards the anticipated wedge shape was observed 
(Supplementary Fig. 4a, b). However, there were significant exceptions 
to this pattern: (1) the clock was insensitive to transcriptional inhibi- 
tion for up to 24h in treatments starting from ZT8 (Fig. 3b, cordycepin 
treatment); (2) transcriptional inhibition outside ZTO-ZT8 did not 
affect phase; (3) after treatments spanning this window, the clock 
resumed at dusk if treatment began during the subjective night, or at 
dawn if treatment began during the subjective day (Fig. 3c and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 4a, c, d); (4) translational inhibition (cycloheximide 
treatment) outside ZT4—ZT12 did not affect phase (Fig. 3c and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 4b-d). 

The simplest interpretation is that transcription of mechanistically 
relevant clock genes is licensed by post-translational mechanisms and 
occurs around the first half of the subjective day. These transcripts are 
translated around the second half of the subjective day and non- 
transcriptional mechanisms keep time during the subjective night. 
Presumably, when inhibition of transcription occurs at midday, for 
example, the resumption of stalled gene expression after wash-off 
overrides the phase of the non-transcriptional oscillations and the 
clock resumes from the nearest expected light/dark transition to when 
inhibition began. This runs contrary to current understanding of 
clocks in eukaryotes, in which transcription of key clock genes is active 
almost continuously around the circadian cycle”. Even in O. tauri, 
transcription of TOCI and CCA1 would span the full cycle except for 
the interval ~ZT2-ZT8, after the peak of CCA1 mRNA and before the 
rise in TOC1 mRNA (ref. 4). 

The final question of importance is what non-transcriptional 
mechanisms are involved in sustaining the clock? We hypothesized 
that the components that sustain these post-translational rhythms are 
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Figure 3 | Circadian timing can survive the inhibition of cellular 
transcription, or cytosolic translation. a, Treatment (from top, at ZTO-ZT12, 
ZT0-Z124, ZT8-ZT24; shaded) with inhibitors of transcription (10 Lg ml! 
cordycepin, blue lines) or translation (1 ug ml! cycloheximide (CHX), red 
lines) may shift the phase of reporter expression, compared with vehicle (0.04% 
DMSO, black lines), depending on the treatment phase and duration. b, Peak 
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times of CCA1-LUC expression from individual wells (n > 5) are plotted, after 
treatments of different durations, starting at ZT8. c, Summary of phase shifts 
(+s.e.m., n > 5) relative to vehicle-treated controls, for all treatment durations 
(x axis) and starting times (see legend in lower panel). Black line represents the 
expected result, assuming total resetting by wash-off. 
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Figure 4 | Circadian period in O. taurican be modulated pharmacologically 
in a dose-dependent manner by the application of inhibitors that have been 
previously validated in other taxa. a, Examples of drug effects (red) on CCA1- 
LUC bioluminescence compared with vehicle controls (black): SB216763 
shortens period, 9-(tetrahydro-2-furyl)-adenine (THFA) increases period, 


likely to be ubiquitous and highly conserved. Certainly the O. tauri 
genome encodes close homologues of enzymes such as casein kinase II 
that tend to exhibit greater sequence conservation across kingdoms 
than canonical transcriptional clock genes (Supplementary Table 1). 
In the last two years a number of high-throughput chemical biology 
screens on mammalian cellular rhythms in culture have been pub- 
lished, identifying a number of potent modulators of free-running 
period’***”’, Because many such inhibitors target an enzyme’s active 
site, it seemed plausible that drug action might be similarly conserved. 
The effects of specific pharmacological inhibitors that have been 
demonstrated to significantly affect free-running period in mammalian 
cells, and/or other model organisms (Supplementary Table 2), were 
therefore tested in O. tauri. In all cases, dose-dependent effects were 
observed on circadian period that correlated with their action in other 
species such as mouse or Neurospora (Fig. 4a, b and Supplementary Fig. 
5a). Critically, where tested, such pharmacological perturbations also 
delayed the timing of transcriptionally incompetent cells, first with 
respect to the additional cycle of CCA1-LUC expression observed 
during transcriptional inhibition in constant light (Supplementary 
Fig. 6a). Second, the period of rhythmic PRX oxidation in constant 
darkness was also lengthened by the treatments tested (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 6b). Although drugs can have pleiotropic effects on cell bio- 
logy, the drug effects on the clock are conserved across taxa. The 
parsimonious interpretation is that, both with and without transcrip- 
tion, conserved post-translational mechanisms are necessary to keep 
biological time. 


50 
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SD169 has no effect. b, Summary showing grouped dose-responses on 
circadian period of transcriptional (red) and translational (black) reporter lines 
for selected drugs with previously demonstrated action in other taxa (+s.e.m., 
n= 8, ***P < 0.0001, 2-way ANOVA for concentration X reporter; not 
significant (NS) for SD169 negative control, n = 8, P = 0.90). 


Although the importance of transcription to circadian rhythms is 
self-evident, our observation that eukaryotic rhythms persist in the 
absence of transcription challenges the general model for eukaryotic 
clocks, indicating a functional equivalent to cyanobacterial timekeep- 
ing’, although undoubtedly more complex. This is supported by 
increasing numbers of observations in diverse organisms”'**°”. 
Most prominently, the observation of a rhythmic post-translational 
marker that persists in the absence of transcription in species as diverse 
as a unicellular green alga and humans” raises exciting prospects for 
our understanding of how circadian clocks evolved. We note that 
both PRX and cyanobacterial KaiB are clock-relevant members of 
the thioredoxin-like superfamily” that associate into higher molecular 
mass complexes with catalytic function. We speculate that this may 
reflect conserved remnants of a proto-clock in the last common 
ancestor of eukaryotes and prokaryotes. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


All materials were purchased from Sigma-Aldrich unless otherwise stated. 
Transgenic Ostreococcus tauri lines* were cultured in Keller media-supplemented 
artificial sea water (Km) under 12/12h blue (Ocean Blue, Lee lighting filter 724) 
light/dark cycles (17.5 WEm 7s _'). For recording, cultures were transferred to 96- 
well microplates (Lumitrac, Greiner Bio-one) at a density of ~15 X 10° cells per 
ml and entrained for 7-10 days. No density effects on clock output were observed 
under relevant density ranges, and cell division in microplates was found to be 
close to zero. One day before recording, 150 tl Km was replaced with 150 pil Km 
containing 333 1M luciferin (Km+). Drugs were made up in DMSO or Km+, 
diluted in Km+ and added to replicates of 8 or 16 wells immediately before 
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recording. For incubations in constant darkness, Km+ was supplemented with 
200mM sorbitol and 0.4% glycerol to increase cell viability. Bioluminescent 
recordings were performed on a TopCount (Packard) under constant darkness 
or constant red + blue LED light (5-12 WE m ”). For wash-off of reversible inhi- 
bitors, cell aggregates formed in the bottom of the wells were quickly and gently 
washed twice with Km-+, using multi-channel pipettes, and returned to recording 
conditions. Analysis of period was performed with FFT-NLLS (BRASS 3*°) using 
time windows =3 days; mFourfit (BRASS 3) was used to assess phase and con- 
firmed manually. Statistical analysis was performed using GraphPad Prism. For de 
novo RNA synthesis analysis by [o-**P]UTP uptake, 1 ml cell aliquots were either 
incubated in darkness or light/dark cycles for 4 days. 0.2 MBq of [o-**PJUTP was 
added, and after incubation cells were collected and washed twice with Km. 
Incorporation was measured using scintillation counting. Immunoblots were per- 
formed as described elsewhere’. Sequence alignments were performed using EBI 
Jalview. BLAST searches were performed using NCBI BLASTp under the default 
BLOSSUM60@2 settings. 
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Structural basis for site-specific ribose methylation 
by box C/D RNA protein complexes 


Jinzhong Lin', Shaomei Lai‘, Ru Jia’, Anbi Xu', Liman Zhang'”, Jing Lu’? & Keqiong Ye! 


Box C/D RNA protein complexes (RNPs) direct site-specific 2'-O- 
methylation of RNA and ribosome assembly’~*. The guide RNA in 
C/D RNP forms base pairs with complementary substrates and 
selects the modification site using a molecular ruler*’. Despite 
many studies of C/D RNP structure*”*, the fundamental questions 
of how C/D RNAs assemble into RNPs and how they guide modi- 
fication remain unresolved. Here we report the crystal structure of 
an entire catalytically active archaeal C/D RNP consisting of a 
bipartite C/D RNA associated with two substrates and two copies 
each of Nop5, L7Ae and fibrillarin at 3.15-A resolution. The sub- 
strate pairs with the second through the eleventh nucleotide of the 
12-nucleotide guide, and the resultant duplex is bracketed in a 
channel with flexible ends. The methyltransferase fibrillarin binds 
to an undistorted A-form structure of the guide-substrate duplex 
and specifically loads the target ribose into the active site. Because 
interaction with the RNA duplex alone does not determine the site 
specificity, fibrillarin is further positioned by non-specific and 
specific protein interactions. Compared with the structure of the 
inactive C/D RNP, extensive domain movements are induced by 
substrate loading. Our results reveal the organization of a mono- 
meric C/D RNP and the mechanism underlying its site-specific 
methylation activity. 

Archaeal C/D RNAs possess a bipartite structure with terminal 
boxes termed C (RUGAUAG, R is purine) and D (CUGA) that form 
a kink-turn (K-turn) structure’®'!””°, and related internal C’ and D’ 
boxes form a second K-turn (Fig. la). The two K-turns are connected 
by dual single-stranded guide sequences that recruit substrates and 
select the nucleotide paired to the fifth nucleotide upstream of box 
D/D’ for modification. Traditionally, a bipartite C/D RNA is thought 
to associate with one Nop5 dimer as well as two copies each of L7Ae 
and fibrillarin into a monomeric RNP (mono-RNP)'*”*. However, a 
recent electron-microscope study revealed a dimeric C/D RNP struc- 
ture (di-RNP) composed of four copies of each of the core proteins and 
probably two C/D RNAs™. In a proposed di-RNP model, each C/D 
RNA bridges two Nop5 dimers rather than binding to a single Nop5 
dimer**. Unfortunately, all available C/D RNP crystal structures were 
obtained with half-mer RNAs containing one copy of box C/D anda 
free-ended guide”, and they did not distinguish whether bipartite 
C/D RNAs bind to one Nop5 dimer or are shared between two Nop5 
dimers. To address this question and to study the substrate-loaded 
conformation of a C/D RNP, we designed a structurally symmetrical 
RNA resembling an archaeal bipartite C/D RNA (Fig. la). We used 
it to crystallize a complex containing Nop5, L7Ae and fibrillarin 
from Sulfolobus solfataricus’ as well as two cognate decanucleotide 
substrates. 

Our reconstitution yielded a mixture of RNPs with two major species, 
RNP1 and RNP2 (Fig. 1b). RNP1 is the crystallized species and corre- 
sponds to a mono-RNP as shown by its structure (see below), whereas 
RNP2 is presumably a dimeric form. The mixture was active in site- 
specific methylation as it modified a cognate substrate but not a substrate 
pre-methylated on the target nucleotide (Fig. 1c). Moreover, mono-RNP 
derived from dissolved crystal, which was stable during the experiment 


(Supplementary Fig. 1), was also active (Fig. 1c). To assess the activities 
of the two RNPs individually, we performed the reaction at 25°C to 
inhibit substrate release (Supplementary Fig. 2) and then separated the 
mixture by native gel electrophoresis. Examination of methyl incorp- 
oration into the substrate still bound to the individual RNPs showed 
that both RNP1 and RNP2 were competent for site-specific methyla- 
tion (Fig. 1d). 

The structure of the substrate-bound C/D RNP was solved by 
molecular replacement and refined to 3.15-A resolution with a value 
Of Rwork/Réree Of 0.251/0.279 (Supplementary Fig. 3 and Supplementary 
Table 1). In the structure, the bipartite C/D RNA assembles with a 
Nop5 dimer and two copies each of L7Ae and fibrillarin, consistent 
with the classic mono-RNP model'*”’. The structure has twofold sym- 
metry and resembles a cradle with dimensions of approximately 140 A 
x 85 A X50A that holds RNA components within (Fig. 1d-f). 

The structure is built upon the scaffold protein Nop5, which is com- 
posed ofan amino (N)-terminal domain (NTD), a coiled-coil domain, a 
tip domain and a carboxy (C)-terminal domain (CTD)'*””*. The 
coiled-coil domain self-associates and, together with the tip domain, 
forms a flat platform that supports all the other components in the 
complex above. The Nop5 CTD and L7Ae constitute an RNA-binding 
module and sandwich the K-turn formed by box C/D. Consequently, 
the two K-turns of the bipartite C/D RNA are anchored at opposing 
sides of the coiled-coil platform, arranging the guide sequences at the 
centre of the complex. The Nop5 NTD associates with fibrillarin to 
form a catalytic module. Compared with the half-mer C/D RNP struc- 
ture”, the catalytic and RNA-binding module are unchanged in struc- 
ture (Supplementary Fig. 4), but they have a very different orientation 
relative to the coiled-coiled platform (see below). Because of its twofold 
symmetry, we will only describe the half structure associated with box 
C/D and the guide between box D and C’ (the D-guide). 

Residues U14, G15 and A16 in box C and U70, C69 in box D are not 
required for K-turn formation, but they are often conserved and are 
important for C/D RNA function’. The current structure has higher 
resolution than the previous half-mer C/D RNP structure”’, and it 
suggests that the G15-C69 pair and unpaired A16 are specified by 
multiple hydrogen bonds from residues Q296 and R339 in the Nop5 
CTD (Fig. 2a). 

Each substrate forms a 10-base-pair (bp) duplex with nucleotides 
2-11 of the 12-nucleotide guide counted from box D/D’. The guide- 
substrate duplexes are placed in an RNA-binding channel formed by 
the dimeric coiled-coil domain at the bottom, two opposing Nop5 
CTDs at the ends and fibrillarin at the sides. Fibrillarin binds the 
guide-substrate duplex at the minor groove in such a way that the 
target nucleotide paired to the fifth nucleotide of the guide is precisely 
loaded into the active site, indicating that this substrate-loaded struc- 
ture represents an active conformation of the enzyme. The observation 
that both substrates are in a fibrillarin-bound active conformation 
indicates that the two guides of the C/D RNA can function simulta- 
neously. In addition, even though the two guide—substrate duplexes are 
positioned side by side, they do not contact one another, further sug- 
gesting that the two guides can function independently. 


1National Institute of Biological Sciences, Beijing 102206, China. *Graduate Program in Chinese Academy of Medical Sciences and Peking Union Medical College, Beijing 100730, China. 
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Figure 1 | Activity and substrate-bound structure of a C/D RNP. 

a, Secondary structure of the substrate-bound C/D RNA used for 
crystallization. Boxes C, C’, D and D’ (red) are designated as in a natural C/D 
RNA. Base-paired regions are named P1-P6. The modification targets on the 
substrates (purple) are marked by red dots. b, Ethidium-bromide-stained 
native gel of reconstituted RNPs and dissolved crystal. c, Methylation activity 
on substrate paired to the D guide (D-sub) or substrate pre-methylated at the 
target nucleotide (D-sub-CH3). The D-sub data are the averages of three 
replicates + s.d. d, Activity of individual RNP fractions. Reconstituted samples 
or dissolved crystals were assembled with D- and D’-sub or pre-methylated 
substrates and incubated with [methyl-* H]SAM at 25°C for 5 min before 
native gel separation. °H counts are indicated for RNA extracted from the 


The D-guide/substrate duplex (P6) lays over the coiled-coil plat- 
form of Nop5 and is bracketed at the D and C’ ends by opposing Nop5 
CTDs. A highly conserved protrusion in the Nop5 CTD composed of 
helix «9’ and its connecting loops to helices «9 and «10 plays a crucial 
role in organizing the RNA that links P6 to boxes D and C’ (Fig. 2b, c 
and Supplementary Fig. 5). 

The D end of P6 is capped by helix «9’: the first paired base of the 
guide (G67) is stacked on the side chain of phenylalanine F305 and the 
first paired base of the substrate (C1) stacked on the peptide backbone 
of helix «9' (Fig. 2b). P6 is connected to box D by a one-nucleotide 
linker, which is also the first guide nucleotide U68. Helix «9’ inserts 
between P6 and the P2 stem of the K-turn formed by boxes C and D, 
splays them apart and leaves the one-nucleotide linker unpaired. The 
first guide residue would be unable to pair to substrate because of the 
occluding position of helix «9’, consistent with previous observa- 
tions”. The protein-RNA interactions at the guide-box D junction 
are mainly hydrophobic and occur between residues V279, L304, L308 
and F305 and the RNA base and ribose moieties. 

At the C’ end, P6 docks at the opposing Nop5’ CTD with a stacking 
interaction between the last paired base of the guide (A58) and the side 
chain of phenylalanine F321 (Fig. 2c). However, the last paired base of 
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boxed regions. Substrate-bound RNP2 (S-RNP2) and RNP1 bound with one 
(1S-RNP1) and two substrates (2S-RNP2) are indicated. e, Top view of the 
structure of C/D RNP bound to dual substrates. f, Side view. g, Top view with 
proteins in surface representation. One fibrillarin is omitted to show SAH and 
the target nucleotide. Sub, substrate; Fib, fibrillarin; NTD, N-terminal domain; 
CTD, C-terminal domain. Nop5 bound to box C/D is green; Nop5’ bound to 
box C’/D’ is light green; Fib is cyan; SAH is red; L7Ae is blue; the substrate RNA 
is purple; boxes C, D, C’ and D’ are red; the rest of the C/D RNA is yellow. The 
same colour scheme is used in all subsequent figures. The sulphur atom of SAH 
and the 2'-OH group of the target nucleotide are shown as red and purple 
spheres, respectively. 


substrate (U10) is not stacked on protein, probably allowing for more 
flexibility in the guide-substrate pairing at this position. P6 is linked to 
box C’ by the twelfth nucleotide of the guide (A57). This nucleotide 
projects out with its base stacked on the guanidinium group of R306 in 
helix «9’ and its phosphate-ribose backbone intimately contacted by 
the loop between helices ~9’ and «10. In addition, the dimeric coiled- 
coil domains make contacts with the C’ half of P6 at the minor groove 
by hydrogen bonding and electrostatic interactions, whereas the tip 
domain has minimal contact with P6 (Fig. 2d). 

Fibrillarin transfers a methyl group from S-adenosylmethionine (SAM) 
to the 2’-hydroxl group of RNA ribose, yielding S-adenosylhomocysteine 
(SAH) as a product. In the structure, fibrillarin binds base pairs 1-6 
(counted from box D) of P6 at the minor groove (Fig. 3a). This segment 
of double-stranded RNA (dsRNA), including the target nucleotide, can 
be well aligned to a standard A-form helix with an root mean squared 
deviation of 0.53 A over 12 CI’ pairs (Fig. 3b), indicating that fibrillarin 
accesses the substrate without distorting its helical structure with the 
guide. The dsRNA- “binding 1 region encircles the SAM-binding pocket 
with a contact area of 907 A’. The guide-substrate dsRNA structure is 
recognized by a large number of hydrogen bonds directed to the ribose 
2'-hydroxyls and phosphates (Figs 2e and 3a), by van der Waals 
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Figure 2 | Protein-RNA interactions in the substrate-bound C/D RNP. 

a, Recognition of boxes C and D by the Nop5 CTD. b, RNA interaction around 
the Nop5 protrusion. c, Interaction at the box C’ end of the guide-substrate 
duplex P6. d, Interaction between P6 and the Nop5 coiled-coil domains. 


contacts at the minor groove involving helix «5 (Fig. 2b) and by shape 
complementarity to the fibrillarin structure (Supplementary Fig. 6). 
Base pairs 7-10 of P6 are significantly distorted, apparently because of 
protein interactions and covalent linkage to box C’ (Fig. 3b). This 
region is out of contact with fibrillarin, and the structural distortion 
may have a minimal effect on activity. 

The target ribose remains unmodified in the crystal, probably 
because the ligand co-purified in the SAM-binding pocket of fibrillarin 
is SAH in the first place (Fig. 3c). The sulphur atom of SAH is 3.9 A away 
from the target 2’-hydroxyl. Three invariant residues (K60, K182 and 
D153) close to the reaction centre are probably involved in catalysis. 

The dsRNA recognition mode would still allow fibrillarin to slide 
along the minor groove of the guide-substrate duplex. Given that the 
catalytic module is inherently mobile'*”*”, the site specificity of the 
modification must be determined by other factors in the C/D RNP 
structure. In this regard, the catalytic module docks against L7Ae at 
one side (with a contact area of 490 A*) and against the tip domain and 
a small part of the coiled-coil domain of Nop5’ at the other side (with a 
contact area of 452 A?) (Fig. 3d and Supplementary Fig. 7). These 
contacts are mostly non-specific, but they could physically prevent 
fibrillarin from sliding in either direction. Moreover, fibrillarin is 
stabilized by a specific and highly conserved salt bridge between 
arginine R112 of fibrillarin and glutamate E163 of Nop5’ (Fig. 3e). 
Lastly, the fixed position of the guide-substrate duplex may also be 
important for site specificity. Disconnecting the guide from box C’/C 
was shown to result in non-specific methylation’’. In this case, the 
guide-substrate duplex may gain additional dimensions of freedom, 
allowing fibrillarin to access multiple sites on the substrate. Therefore, 
the specificity of the modification appears to be jointly determined by 
fibrillarin’s recognition of the dsRNA structure, the restrained mobility 
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e, Schematic of protein-RNA interactions, shown for the box C/D half. RNAs 
and interacting protein residues are shown as balls and sticks, and hydrogen 
bonds are dashed lines. Oxygen and nitrogen atoms forming hydrogen bonds 
are coloured red and blue, respectively. 


of the catalytic module in the substrate-bound position and the proper 
positioning of the substrate. 

The structure of C/D RNP in the free state is not available, but it may 
be mimicked by the half-mer RNP structure”’, wherein fibrillarin is in a 
resting position and the two K-turns are not covalently connected. To 
illustrate the conformational change that occurs upon substrate loading, 
we aligned the structures of the substrate-bound RNP and the half-mer 
RNP along their dimeric coiled-coil domains (Fig. 4a). The coiled-coil 
domains can be closely aligned with an root mean squared deviation of 
0.522 A over 112 Ca pairs, whereas all other parts of Nop5 show marked 
domain movement. First, the catalytic module flips about 180° around 
the junction between Nop5 helices «3 and a4 (Fig. 4b). Second, the 
RNA-binding module and the bound K-turn rotate as a unit about 
13° towards the centre of the complex as a result of an upward bend 
of the last three turns of helix «5 in the Nop5 coiled-coil domain 
(Fig. 4a). This movement of the Nop5 CTD was unexpected, as it 
maintains a fixed orientation to the coiled-coil domain in all previously 
determined Nop5 structures'*”~*. Substrate binding appears to be the 
primary force driving this movement. Formation of a 10-bp guide- 
substrate duplex reduces the end-to-end distance of the guide to such 
a degree that the opposite K-turns and, consequently, the associated 
RNA-binding modules are pulled closer. As a result, the distance 
between the two K-turns (A56 P to C69 P) is reduced by approximately 
7A upon substrate loading. Alternatively, the RNA-binding module 
may give way to allow the catalytic module to access the substrate 
(Fig. 4b). The plasticity of the RNA-binding channel may help accom- 
modate guide and guide-substrate duplexes of variable lengths. Finally, 
the tip domain undergoes an approximately 6° rotation downward from 
the platform (Fig. 4a), apparently to make more space for fibrillarin and 
substrate RNA. These dynamics reveal that the C/D RNP is a modular 
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Figure 3 | Specific substrate recognition by fibrillarin. a, Fibrillarin 
recognition of the minor groove of the guide-substrate duplex. RNA bases are 
omitted for clarity. Viewed through the major groove. b, Alignment of base 
pairs 1-6 of the guide-substrate duplex with a standard A-form RNA duplex 
(grey). Every second step is labelled on the substrate strand. c, Configuration of 
the active site. The 2f, — f- electron density map is contoured at the 1a level. 
d, The catalytic module at the substrate-bound position is flanked by L7Ae and 
the tip domain of Nop5’. The box indicates a region shown ine. e, A salt-bridge 
interaction linking fibrillarin to the Nop5’ coiled-coil domain. 


molecular machine that makes coordinated domain movements during 
its transformation into a catalytic complex. 

Our results depict the organization of a complete monomeric C/D 
RNP and demonstrate the structural mechanism underlying its site- 
specific modification activity. The substrate-bound mono-RNP struc- 
ture suggests that the anchoring of both boxes C/D and C’/D’ to the 
opposite ends of one Nop5 dimer is critical for positioning the guide- 
substrate duplex in the RNA-binding channel. This explains why 
archaeal C/D RNAs need a bipartite structure with two sets of boxes 
C/D and why the dimeric arrangement of Nop5 is important'*’°!?-77. 

Although in vitro reconstitution also yields active di-RNPs, further 
study is needed to understand their structural organization, their rela- 
tionship to mono-RNPs and their physiological function. If the two C/D 
RNAs were swapped in a di-RNP™, the guide-substrate duplex would 
be ejected from the RNA-binding channel of Nop5, adopting a very 
different orientation for fibrillarin recognition from that in the mono- 
RNP structure. It would be unusual if C/D RNPs could specifically 
modify substrates in two different ways. 
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Figure 4 | Substrate-induced structural changes in the C/D RNP. 

a, Structural changes of Nop5 upon substrate loading. The structures of the 
substrate-bound RNP and the half-mer C/D RNP were aligned by their coiled- 
coil domains. The arrow indicates the bent region in helix «5. b, Coordinated 
movement of the catalytic module, RNA-binding module and tip domain upon 
substrate loading. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


A Nop5 fragment (residues 1-380) lacking its C-terminal tail was co-purified with 
fibrillarin, and L7Ae was purified alone, as previously described”. RNAs were 
prepared by in vitro transcription or were chemically synthesized. The two strands 
of the C/D RNA were annealed at 95 °C for 2 min and then assembled sequentially 
with two molar equivalents of L7Ae and the fibrillarin-Nop5 (1-380) subcomplex 
at room temperature. The assembled RNP was concentrated to approximately 
10mg ml ' and exchanged to 5 mM HEPES-Na (pH 7.6) buffer. Two decanucleo- 
tide substrates, each in a molar ratio of 1.5:1, were added to the RNP before 
crystallization. The crystal was grown in 2.0 M (NH4)2SO,, 2% PEG-400, 10 mM 
MgCl, and 0.1 M HEPES-Na (pH 6.0) at 20 °C by the hanging drop vapour dif- 
fusion method. The crystal was cryoprotected in 2.0 M (NH4)2SOx, 1.0 M Li,SO,, 
0.1 M HEPES-Na (pH 7.5) and 5% glycerol and flash-frozen in liquid nitrogen. The 
crystal belongs to space group P4,2,2 with cell parameters a = b = 241.6 A and 
c= 145.6 A, and it has one and a half RNPs in the asymmetric unit. The current 
model includes three copies of Nop5 (residues 3-377), L7Ae (7-128), fibrillarin 
(5-231), SAH, substrate (1-10) and guide strand (1-35, 9-40 and 6-36). Each half 
structure of the RNP, as a whole, is superimposable on the other (root mean squared 
deviation = 0.167-0.325 A for Co atoms). The Ramachandran plot showed that 
95% of the residues are in favoured regions, 4% are in allowed regions and 0.9% are 
in outlier regions. The structural figures were created in PYMOL”. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

RNA preparation. The bipartite box C/D RNA was assembled with two strands, 
CD45A_ (5'-GGGAGUCUUGUGAUGAGAAGUACUGGAUCUGAAGUAGC 
CC-3') and CD45B (5’-GGGCUACUUGUGAUGAAACACUCAUGGUCUGA 
AGACUCCC-3’). A gene encoding a 5’ hammerhead ribozyme”! and the target 
RNA was assembled from oligonucleotides and cloned into plasmid pBCSK+ 
downstream of a T7 promoter. The template DNA for transcription was PCR- 
amplified for 40 cycles from the above plasmid. The sequences of the transcription 
template are 5’-GCGCGTAATACGACTCACTATAGGGCGAATTGGGTACC 
CCTCCCCTGATGAGAGCGAAAGCTCGAAACTGGAAAGCCAGTCGGG 
AGTCTTGTGATGAGAAGTACTGGATCTGAAGTAGCCC-3' for CD45A, 
and 5'-GCGCGTAATACGACTCACTATAGGGCGAATTGGGTACCCAGC 
CCCTGATGAGAGCGAAAGCTCGAAACTGGAAAGCCAGTCGGGCTAC 
TTGTGATGAAACACTCATGGTCTGAAGACTCCC-3' for CD45B. The 
sequences of the T7 promoter and the hammerhead are in bold. 

The RNA transcription reaction contained 0.1 M HEPES-K (pH 7.9), 35 mM 

MgCl, 30mM DTT, 2mM spermidine, 2.5mM each of ATP, CTP, UTP and 
GTP, 0.1 volume of the above PCR product and 80 1g ml T7 RNA polymerase. 
After transcription at 37 °C for 4-8 h, the reaction was supplemented with an equal 
volume of 8 M urea plus 500 mM MgCl, and incubated for an additional 2h to 
promote self-cleavage of the hammerhead ribozyme. The RNA was precipitated 
with isopropanol and purified by denaturing polyacrylamide gel and electroelu- 
tion in Elutrap (Whatman). Two decanucleotide substrate RNAs with the 
sequences 5'-UCCAGUACUU-3’ and 5'-CCAUGAGUGU-3’ were purchased 
from Takara. 
Methylation activity assay. For activity measurement, four 13-mer RNAs, D-sub 
(5'-AGACCAUGAGUGU-3’), D’-sub (5'-AGAUCCAGUACUU-3’), D-sub- 
CH, (5'-AGACCAU[m]GAGUGU-3’) and D’-sub-CH (5’-AGAUCCA[m]GU 
ACUU-3’), were purchased from Takara. A 200-1 reaction was prepared on ice 
including 20 pmol C/D RNP, 1,200 pmol substrate, 1,200 pmol unlabelled SAM 
and 1 Ci [methyl-*7H]SAM (83 Ci mmol’, PerkinElmer) ina methylation buffer 
of 20 mM HEPES (pH 7.5), 150 mM NaCl and 1.5mM MgCl). Aliquots of 20 ul 
were transferred into PCR tubes and incubated at 70°C in a PCR machine. One 
aliquot was saved to quantify total radioactivity. After 1, 2,5, 10, 15,20 and 30 min, 
reaction tubes were removed and frozen in liquid nitrogen. To recover methylated 
RNA, each sample was mixed with an equal volume of 8 M urea in 1X Tris-borate 
EDTA buffer and spotted on a 2cmX2cm Hybond-N+ membrane (GE 
Healthcare). The membranes were baked at 80 °C for 2 h to fix the RNA and were 
then washed with 8 M urea in 1X Tris-borate EDTA buffer three times for 15 min 
each and with distilled water three times for 10 min each. The membranes were 
air-dried, submersed in scintillation fluid and counted in a 1450 MicroBeta TriLux 
liquid scintillation counter (PerkinElmer). The molar amount of methylated RNA 
was calculated as the ratio of the counts retained in the membrane to the total 
counts in a 20-l reaction, multiplied by the molar amount of SAM. 

For methylation analysis of RNP-bound substrate (experiment in Fig. 1d), 
100 pmol C/D RNP was assembled with 1,200 pmol each of D-sub and D’-sub 
13-mers (or their pre-methylated versions) in 20 ,l of methylation buffer at 25 °C 
for 30 min. The methylation reaction was started by adding 400 pmol unlabelled 


SAM and 1.5 wCi [methylH]SAM. After incubation at 25°C for 5 min, the 
reaction was supplemented with 21] loading buffer containing 50% glycerol, 
0.25% (w/v) bromophenol blue and 0.25% xylene cyanol FF and loaded onto a 
5% native polyacrylamide gel running in Tris-glycine (pH 8.3) buffer. The gel was 
stained with ethidium bromide. Bands of interest were excised under ultraviolet 
light and sliced. RNPs were soaked out in 200 ll of soaking buffer containing 0.5 M 
ammonium acetate, 10 mM magnesium acetate, 1 mM EDTA and 0.1% SDS by 1h 
of incubation at 50°C and additional overnight incubation at 4°C. The RNA was 
purified by phenol-chloroform extraction and ethanol precipitation and counted 
by scintillation. 

The RNP concentration was expressed with reference to that of the bipartite 

guide RNA and was determined by absorbance at 260nm measured in a 
NanoDrop 1000 spectrophotometer. The calculated molar extinction coefficient 
at 260 nm is 854,020 M_! cm! for free RNPs and 1,049,820 M~!cm™! for dual- 
substrate loaded RNPs (dissolved crystal). 
Structure determination. Diffraction data were collected at the Shanghai 
Synchrotron Research Facility beamline BL17U and processed with HKL2000°. 
The structure was solved by molecular replacement with Phaser’? and Molrep™. 
The structure of the Nop5 NTD and fibrillarin complex” (PBD: 31ID6) was first 
searched for, and three copies were identified in the asymmetric unit. On the basis of 
this solution, a monomeric Nop5 structure lacking the NID (PDB: 3ICX) was then 
searched for, and three copies were found. The arrangement of the three Nop5 
molecules is consistent with one and a half Nop5 dimers, with the third molecule 
forming a dimer with a crystallographically symmetrical Nop5 molecule. 
Inspection of the electron density revealed movement of the Nop5 CTD. The 
position of the Nop5 CTD was manually adjusted and rigid-body refined in 
Refmac. L7Ae and the RNA components were then modelled. The model was built 
in Coot** and refined using Phenix*® and Refmac’’. The C/D RNA is asymmetric in 
sequence and should adopt two orientations in the structure. For simplicity, all three 
strands of the guide RNA were modelled as 5'-GGGAGUCUUGUGAUG 
AAACACUCAUGGUCUGAAGACUCCC-3’, which is self-complementary 
between nucleotide residues 1-8 and 33-40, and all three substrates were modelled 
as 5'-CCAUGAGUGU-3’. 
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Structure of human O-GlcNAc transferase and its 
complex with a peptide substrate 


Michael B. Lazarus’**, Yunsun Nam?**, Jiaoyang Jiang“, Piotr Sliz”°* & Suzanne Walker* 


The essential mammalian enzyme O-linked f-N-acetylglucosa- 
mine transferase (O-GlcNAc transferase, here OGT) couples meta- 
bolic status to the regulation of a wide variety of cellular signalling 
pathways by acting as a nutrient sensor’. OGT catalyses the transfer 
of N-acetylglucosamine from UDP-N-acetylglucosamine (UDP- 
GlcNAc) to serines and threonines of cytoplasmic, nuclear and mito- 
chondrial proteins**, including numerous transcription factors’, 
tumour suppressors, kinases’, phosphatases’ and histone-modifying 
proteins®. Aberrant glycosylation by OGT has been linked to insulin 
resistance’, diabetic complications’, cancer? and neurodegenerative 
diseases including Alzheimer’s'®. Despite the importance of OGT, 
the details of how it recognizes and glycosylates its protein sub- 
strates are largely unknown. We report here two crystal structures of 
human OGT, as a binary complex with UDP (2.8 A resolution) and 
as a ternary complex with UDP and a peptide substrate (1.95 A). The 
structures provide clues to the enzyme mechanism, show how OGT 
recognizes target peptide sequences, and reveal the fold of the unique 
domain between the two halves of the catalytic region. This informa- 
tion will accelerate the rational design of biological experiments 
to investigate OGT’s functions; it will also help the design of 
inhibitors for use as cellular probes and help to assess its potential 
as a therapeutic target. 

The ability to sense and respond to nutrient levels is critical for the 
growth of all living systems. In eukaryotes, a major mechanism for 
nutrient sensing involves the essential'’ protein glycosyltransferase 
OGT, which senses cellular glucose levels via UDP-GlcNAc concentra- 
tions, and responds by dynamically O-GlcNAcylating a wide range of 
nuclear and cytoplasmic proteins”'’. These include proteins involved in 
insulin-like signalling pathways’ and transcriptional activators that 
regulate glucose levels by controlling gluconeogenesis’*. As many 
known O-GlcNAcylation sites are also phosphorylation sites, OGT is 
proposed to play a major role in modulating cellular kinase signalling 
cascades’. OGT is also involved in widespread transcriptional regu- 
lation’*”. Prolonged hyperglycaemia, such as occurs in diabetes, or 
excessive glucose uptake, such as occurs in cancer cells, results in hyper- 
O-GlcNAcylation of cellular proteins by OGT, and this increased 
O-GlcNAcylation has been linked to harmful cellular effects'*. Thus, 
strategies to modulate OGT activity may have therapeutic value for 
treating diabetic complications, cancer, and other diseases’. 

The lack of a crystal structure has been a major impediment to 
investigating OGT’s molecular mechanisms, understanding substrate 
recognition, and developing inhibitors. OGT comprises two distinct 
regions: an N-terminal region consisting ofa series of tetratricopeptide 
repeat (TPR) units’’”° and a multidomain catalytic region. The TPR 
domain is proposed to scaffold interactions with other proteins, which 
may play a role in determining substrate selectivity*’. A crystal struc- 
ture comprising 11.5 TPR units of human OGT has been reported”’, 
but there have been no structures of the catalytic region. From 
sequence analysis and structures of bacterial glycosyltransferases**”®, 


Figure 1 | Overall structure of human OGT complexed to UDP. 

a, Schematic of OGT domain architecture with the TPR units shown in grey, the 
transitional helix (H3) in purple, the N-Cat domain in blue, the Int-D domain 
in green, and the C-Cat domain in red. The native isoforms of OGT (sOGT, 
short OGT; mOGT, mitochondrial OGT; and ncOGT, nucleocytoplasmic 
OGT) and the crystallization construct differ only in the number of TPRs, as 
shown. b, Overall fold of OGT from the OGT-UDP complex in a ribbon 
representation. The colouring is the same as the schematic in a. The UDP is 
shown in cyan. The N-Cat domain helices unique to OGT are indicated as H1 
and H2. ¢, Surface representation of the OGT-UDP complex. The colouring 
scheme is the same as in a and b. 
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including a bacterial homologue of unknown function®’°, OGT 
was predicted to be a member of the GT-B superfamily of glycosyl- 
transferases (Gtfs)*’. However, OGT is unusual because it is the only 
known member to glycosylate polypeptides and it contains a long 
uncharacterized intervening sequence (~120 amino acids) in the 
middle of the catalytic region. It is also proposed to contain a phos- 
phatidylinositol (3,4,5)-trisphosphate (PIP3) binding domain involved 
in membrane recruitment in response to insulin signalling’. 

We report two crystal structures of a human OGT construct 
(hOGT,5) containing 4.5 TPR units and the catalytic domain. The 
catalytic properties of this construct are similar to those of the full- 
length enzyme (Supplementary Fig. 1)”*. One structure (2.8 A, referred 
to as OGT-UDP) is a complex with UDP; the other structure (1.95 A, 
referred to as OGT-UDP- peptide) is a complex containing UDP anda 
well-characterized 14-residue CKII peptide substrate**. On the basis of 
currently available experimental data, we also present a model for the 
full-length enzyme (Supplementary Information). Details of structure 
determination are presented in Methods and Supplementary Tables 1 
and 2. 

The OGT-UDP complex is shown in Fig. 1. The catalytic region 
contains three domains: the amino (N)-terminal domain (N-Cat), the 
carboxy (C)-terminal domain (C-Cat), and the intervening domain 
(Int-D) (Fig. la, b). The N-Cat and C-Cat domains have Rossmann- 
like folds typical of GT-B superfamily members; however, the N-Cat 
domain is distinctive in containing two additional helices, H1 and H2, 
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which form an essential part of the active site (Fig. 1b). The Int-D 
domain, which has a novel fold, packs exclusively against the C-Cat 
domain (Fig. 1c). The UDP moiety binds in a pocket in the C-Cat 
domain near the interface with the N-Cat domain’’. This pocket is 
lined with conserved residues shown to be important for catalytic 
activity (Supplementary Table 3)”>”°. A transitional helix (H3) links 
the catalytic region to the TPR repeats, which spiral along the upper 
surface of the catalytic region from the C-Cat domain to the N-Cat 
domain. The TPRs and the catalytic region are demarcated by a narrow 
horizontal cleft. 

The OGT-UDP-peptide complex (Fig. 2), which crystallized in a 
different space group from the OGT-UDP complex, has a wider cleft 
between the TPR domain and the catalytic region than the OGT-UDP 
complex (Fig. 1c and Fig. 2a), and the CKII peptide binds in this cleft. 
This peptide, YPGGSTPVS*SANMM, contains three serines and a 
threonine, but only one serine (underlined; referred to as Ser*) is 
glycosylated by OGT”. The hydroxyl of Ser* points into the nucleotide- 
sugar binding site (Fig. 2b). The two residues N-terminal to Ser* lie over 
the UDP moiety; the residues C-terminal to Ser* traverse towards the 
back of the cleft along the H2 helix of the N-Cat lobe. Although OGT 
glycosylates a wide range of target peptides, it prefers sequences in 
which the residues flanking the glycosylated amino acid enforce an 
extended conformation (for example, prolines and B-branched amino 
acids; see Supplementary Fig. 2 and Supplementary Table 4). Consistent 
with these preferences, the peptide is anchored mainly by contacts from 
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Figure 2 | Structure of the OGT-UDP-peptide complex. a, Surface 
rendering of the OGT complex with UDP and the CKII peptide substrate”. The 
view and the colouring is the same as in Fig. 1. The peptide, shown in yellow, lies 
over the UDP moiety, which is not visible in this orientation. b, Close-up 
surface rendering of the OGT active site (grey) containing the CKII peptide in a 
stick representation (carbon atoms shown in yellow) with the UDP (purple) ina 
space filling representation lying directly underneath it. The reactive serine is 
indicated by an asterisk. The peptide binds in the cleft between the TPR region 
and the catalytic region, and extends along the interface between the C-Cat and 
N-Cat domains. Protein residues implicated in catalytic activity are coloured 
orange, green, or blue in decreasing order of importance based on residual 
activity after mutation (Supplementary Table 3). Lysine 842 (orange) lies 
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underneath UDP in this view. c, View of UDP (carbon atoms shown in cyan) 
and part of the CKII peptide (carbon atoms shown in yellow) with selected 
OGT side chains shown. Dashed lines indicate inferred hydrogen bonds based 
on distances in the OGT-UDP-peptide complex. The 2F, — F. omit map is 
contoured at the 1a level. d, Proposed mechanism of OGT. The ordered 
sequential bi-bi kinetic mechanism shown is based on the structure of the 
ternary complex and supporting kinetic experiments (Supplementary Fig. 4). 
The peptide is depicted in yellow with only the reactive serine hydroxyl shown. 
H498 is the proposed catalytic base. Lys 842, also shown to be essential for 
activity’**°, stabilizes the UDP moiety. e, Histogram showing the relative 
activities of the H498A and H558A mutants compared to the wild-type (WT) 
protein (average + s.d., n = 3). 
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OGT side chains to the amide backbone, with an additional contact 
from the UDP moiety to the backbone amide of Ser*. The cleft is also 
filled with ordered water molecules, enabling it to serve as an adaptable 
interface to bind a range of polypeptides containing side chains of 
different sizes, polarity, and hydrogen bonding capabilities. As the pep- 
tide substrate is anchored by contacts to its backbone, it is reasonable to 
infer that protein substrates are glycosylated on flexible regions such as 
loops or termini that can bind in an extended conformation, exposing 
the amide backbone. 

The closed conformation of the substrate-binding cleft in the OGT- 
UDP structure is stabilized by a ‘latch’ comprising contacts between 
TPRs 10/11 and the H2 helix of the catalytic domain (Fig. 2a and 
Supplementary Fig. 3). Opening of the cleft in the OGT-UDP-peptide 
complex occurs owing to a hinge-like motion around a pivot point 
between TPRs 12 and 13. The two structures suggest that glycosylation 
substrates enter the active site from the face of the enzyme shown in 
Fig. 2a, with the TPR domain restricting or allowing access, depending 
on its conformation and its interactions with the catalytic domain. 
Molecular dynamics simulations indicate that the ‘hinge’ between 
the catalytic domain and the TPR domain is capable of large motions 
that fully expose the active site, which would allow protein substrates 
to approach closely enough for surface loops to enter (Supplementary 
Movie 1). The molecular mechanisms that facilitate or stabilize open- 
ing of the cleft to allow access of protein substrates remain to be 
determined, but may involve interactions between protein substrates 
or adaptor proteins and the other regions of OGT. 

The OGT-UDP-peptide complex, in addition to revealing how 
peptide substrates bind, provides unexpected insights into the kinetic 
mechanism. OGT was previously proposed to have a random sequen- 
tial ‘bi-b? mechanism in which either substrate can bind first**. The 
structure, however, indicates that the peptide substrate binds over the 
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Figure 3 | Structure of the intervening domain and full-length models of 
human OGT. a, Ribbon representation of the intervening domain rendered in 
light green with missing loops represented by dotted lines. Lysine side chains 
that form an extensive positive surface (see b) are displayed in a ‘ball-and-stick’ 
representation. Shown in coral is a helix from the C-cat domain containing four 
basic residues that contribute to the positively charged surface’. b, Surface 
representation of OGT coloured according to electrostatic potential, with blue 
representing areas of positive charge and red representing areas of negative 
charge. The protein is rotated 90° around the x-axis from the representation 
shown in Figs 1, 2 and 3c, exposing the bottom surface of the catalytic region. 
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nucleotide-sugar binding pocket, blocking access to it. Moreover, the 
a-phosphate of the UDP moiety contacts the backbone amide of 
Ser* (Fig. 2c), which helps orient the peptide. The peptide complex 
suggests an ordered mechanism in which UDP-GlcNAc binds before 
the polypeptide substrate. To assess the order of substrate binding, we 
analysed the product inhibition patterns for UDP. At saturating 
peptide concentrations, a competitive inhibition pattern was obtained 
for UDP with respect to UDP-GlcNAc, which is inconsistent with a 
random mechanism, but supports the ordered sequential bi-bi mech- 
anism implied by the crystal structure (Supplementary Fig. 4). 

Another insight from the crystal structure is the identity of the cata- 
lytic base. On the basis of analyses of other GT-B family members, 
including the bacterial OGT homologue, it was proposed that His 558 
is the catalytic base. Although we have verified that this residue is critical 
for catalytic activity, the peptide complex shows that it is more than 5 A 
away from the reactive serine hydroxyl and makes an apparent hydrogen 
bond with the backbone carbonyl of the preceding residue. In contrast, 
His 498, which is invariant in metazoan OGTs but absent in the homo- 
logous bacterial enzyme, protrudes from helix H1 into the active site 
within 3.5 A of the Ser* hydroxyl. As His 498 is critical for activity and is 
located between the reactive serine hydroxyl and the GlcNAc binding 
pocket, it is the probable catalytic base in OGT. 

Wewere unable to obtain a crystal of the OGT-UDP-GlcNAc complex 
owing to hydrolysis of the substrate, but according to the computational 
docking experiments we performed, the GlcNAc is oriented in a manner 
that exposes its B-face to the overlying peptide (Supplementary Fig. 5) and 
places the anomeric carbon near the reactive serine. This conformation is 
similar to the UDP-GlcNAc conformation observed in a complex of 
another GT-B family member”, and its relevance is supported by evid- 
ence that the C2 N-acetyl moiety projects up from the OGT sugar binding 
pocket”. Furthermore, it is consistent with the enzymatic reaction, which 


c, Model of full-length human OGT, shown as a surface rendering and coloured 
as in Fig. 1a, based on the hOGT 45 structures and the previously reported TPR 
domain structure. The TPRs preceding the boundary of hOGT,; are shown in 
light grey. The model is shown as a monomer, but OGT may exist in different 
oligomerization states in cells’!”*. Hinge and latch regions are indicated by 
arrows. d, Model of full-length OGT opening to accommodate larger 
substrates. The ‘open’ conformation is based on molecular dynamics 
simulations (Supplementary Movie 1), as described in Methods. (Atomic 
coordinates for full-length models are available for download; see 
Supplementary Information.) 
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involves displacement of the «-UDP group to yield an inverted product. 
On the basis of the accumulated biochemical and structural data, we 
propose a general mechanism for the reaction (Fig. 2d). 

The most unusual feature of OGT is the intervening domain between 
the catalytic lobes, which is only found in metazoans (Supplementary 
Figs 6 and 7). This polypeptide adopts a topologically novel fold with a 
seven-stranded f-sheet core stabilized by flanking «-helices (Fig. 3a). 
There are two long unstructured loops for which electron density is 
missing. An electrostatic surface rendering shows that the intervening 
domain and an adjacent helix of the C-Cat domain form a large basic 
surface comprising ten lysine residues (Fig. 3a and b). Among these are 
K981 and K982, which were previously reported to constitute part of a 
PIP; binding motif that recruits OGT to membranes’. We mutated 
eight of these ten lysines in various combinations (Supplementary 
Table 3). All mutants were catalytically active (Supplementary Fig. 8), 
but we were unable to identify a role for the Int-D domain in PIP3 
binding (Supplementary Table 5). We suggest that this domain is 
involved in other functions in vivo. These functions may include sub- 
strate selection, cellular localization, or interactions with regulatory 
factors or receptors. The reported structures and mutant data provide 
a crucial starting point for investigating the possible roles of the inter- 
vening domain. 

The structures reported here show how OGT recognizes peptide 
sequences and provide new information on the enzymatic mechanism 
as well as a view of the intervening domain. Models of full-length 
human OGT in its open and closed states, constructed on the basis 
of crystal structures and molecular dynamics simulations, highlight 
the conformational changes that may regulate access of substrates to 
the active site (Fig. 3c and d). Our structures may assist in the develop- 
ment of inhibitors with possible therapeutic value for treating diseases 
associated with excessive O-GlcNAcylation. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Human OGT residues 313-1031 (CPTH...KPVE) were expressed in Escherichia 
coli and purified by nickel affinity chromatography and gel filtration. Protein was 
then incubated with UDP or with UDP and a 17-residue substrate peptide 
(KKKYPGGSTPVSSANMM), which was cleaved to YPGGSTPVSSANMM in 
the crystallization drop (confirmed by mass spectrometry). The OGT-UDP struc- 
ture was determined using the method of multiple isomorphous replacement with 
anomalous scattering (MIRAS) (Supplementary Table 2). The OGT-UDP-pep- 
tide complex structure was solved by molecular replacement using the refined 
OGT-UDP structure. The crystal packing for the two complexes is described in 
Supplementary Fig. 9. Kinetic analysis was performed using UDP-'*C-GlcNAc 
and a lysine tagged CKII peptide using our previously described filter binding 
assay~’. The molecular dynamics simulation was performed by using the program 
Desmond” on an optimized 64-node Linux-based InfiniBand cluster. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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LETTER 


METHODS 


Protein purification. Full length human OGT (ncOGT) was expressed as previ- 
ously described. The OGT,.5 construct (spanning residues 313-1031 based on the 
numbering of the full length human protein) was constructed from our previously 
reported E. coli codon-optimized construct using primers listed in Supplementary 
Table 6 after being cloned into a pET24b vector (Novagen)”’. After plasmid 
transformation into BL21 (DE3), the protein was expressed as a fusion protein 
with an N terminus consisting of a T7 tag, followed by an 8-His tag, followed by an 
HRV3C protease cleavage site (LEVLFQGP). Cultures were grown at 37 °C after 
diluting an overnight culture 1 to 100 in fresh LB media. Cells were grown to an 
Agoo Of 1.1, at which point they were transferred to a temperature of 16 °C. After 
letting the cells growat 16 °C for 30 min, they were induced with 0.2 mM IPTG and 
grown overnight at 16 °C for 16 h. Cells were pelleted, resuspended in TBS (20 mM 
Tris, pH 7.4, 250mM NaCl) supplemented with 1mM PMSF and 0.1 mgm! 
lysozyme, lysed and the lysate was centrifuged at 5,000g for 20 min to remove 
unbroken cells. The supernatant was then centrifuged at 100,000g to further clean 
the lysate. Imidazole was then added to the supernatant to a final concentration of 
40 mM before the lysate was incubated with Ni-NTA agarose superflow resin 
(Qiagen) which was prewashed with TBS + 40mM imidazole for batch nickel 
affinity purification. After incubating the lysate and the resin with gentle rocking at 
4°C, the flowthrough was removed and the resin was washed with 10 column 
volumes of TBS + 50 mM imidazole. The protein was then eluted with 4 column 
volumes of TBS + 250 mM imidazole. The eluate was supplemented with 0.5 uM 
THP to prevent aggregation and then concentrated with centrifugal concentrators 
(Millipore). After protein concentration determination, the N-terminal tags were 
cleaved by adding HRV 3C protease (EMD) to the concentrated purified protein at 
a ratio 1 unit/150 j1g of protein and incubating at 4 °C for 16 h. Following cleavage, 
the protein was further purified by gel filtration on a Superdex 200 column (GE 
Healthcare) in TBS (20 mM Tris, pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl) + 0.5 uM THP (EMD). 
The fractions were collected and concentrated using centrifugal concentrators 
again. The hOGT, 5 protein was monomeric in solution, as determined by gel 
filtration and sedimentation equilibrium analytical ultracentrifugation. The protein 
was then diluted 1:1 in water before setting up crystals. 

Native crystals. All crystals were grown with the hanging drop method at room 
temperature. For the UDP structure, 7 mg ml _' protein was incubated with 1 mM 
UDP for several hours at 4°C. After screening, optimal crystals were obtained 
when 10 ul of protein was mixed with 5 ul of reservoir solution containing 1.45 M 
potassium phosphate dibasic, 8mM EDTA, and 1% xylitol. After several days, 
hexagonal rod crystals grew, to a maximum size of about 400 X 100 X 100 um. 
Crystals were flash frozen using a cryoprotectant consisting of 1.8 M potassium 
phosphate and 27% xylitol. For the peptide-UDP complex, OGT was incubated 
with 1 mM UDP and 2 mM CKII3K peptide**”’ for several hours at 4 °C. Crystals 
were obtained by mixing 8 1] protein solution with 4 il reservoir containing 1.6 M 
Li,SO,4 and 0.1M bis-tris propane-HCl pH 7.0 (1,3-bis(tris(hydroxymethyl) 
methylamino)propane). Trapezoidal crystals appeared after several days. 
Crystals were frozen in a cryprotectant consisting of 1.72 M Li,SOu,, 0.05 M Bis 
Tris Propane, pH 7.0 and 28% xylitol. 

Heavy metal soaks. Several heavy metal compounds were screened using the 
method of ref. 31. After identifying several promising heavy metal compounds, 
the following conditions gave useful derivatives: K,PtCl,, 10 mM, 1 h soak; sodium 
aurothiomalate, 10mM, 15min soak; K,PtCly, 10 mM, 10min soak; KjPtBr4, 
1 mM, Lh soak. 

Data collection. All the data were collected at NSLS X29 or X25 at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory except for the gold derivative, which was collected at ID24C 
at APS at Argonne National Laboratory. The heavy metal derivatives were col- 
lected at the following peak wavelengths: gold at 1.0384A and platinum at 
1.0715 A. The UDP structure and all the derivatives belonged to the space group 
P321. The peptide complex crystals were 2. All data sets were processed with 
iMosflm” and scaled using SCALA”. 

Structure determination and refinement of the OGT-UDP structure. The 
structure of the native OGT-UDP complex was determined by using MIRAS with 
the program SHARP™. The native data set and all the heavy atom derivative data 
sets were processed with iMosflm and Scala. Heavy atom sites in the K,PtCl, 1h 
soak data set were first determined by using HKL2MAP”’. SAD phases were then 
obtained with the CCP4 program Phaser** (Experimental Phasing). These initial 
phases were then used to find the heavy atom sites in the other data sets using the 
CCP4* program FFT. After obtaining all the sites, multiple isomorphous replace- 
ment with anomalous scattering (MIRAS) phases to 4.4. A were obtained using 
SHARP. The figures of merit at this resolution were 0.46329 (acentric) and 0.47049 
(centric). After MIRAS phasing, the map was interpretable, and we confirmed that 
there were four monomers in the asymmetric unit. Density modification and 
phase extension to 2.78 A with NCS averaging were performed using DM, yielding 
a map with clear side chains. A model was built using as a guide both the structure 


of the bacterial homologue (using a homology model generated with Swiss Model) 
and the heavy atom locations. There are two loops in the intervening domain for 
which there is no electron density, so these residues are omitted from the model. 
Twelve residues are missing from one loop and four from the other. The structure 
was refined with CNS”. Initial rigid body refinement optimized the placement of 
the monomers and then the components of each monomer. After several iterative 
rounds of simulated annealing, individual B factor refinement, and manual adjust- 
ments using COOT*’, the UDP and waters were added, and the structure refined to 
an Ryork Of 21% and an Rgec of 24%. Refinement was completed in Phenix” using 
TLS refinement*’’, minimization, and individual B factor refinement to give a 
final Ryork Of 18.5% and Rgree Of 21.8%. Figures were prepared using Pymol** and 
CCP4mg™. 

Structure determination and refinement of the OGT-UDP-peptide complex. 
Data were processed with iMosflm and Scala, and the structure was determined by 
molecular replacement. The refined OGT-UDP structure described above was 
used as a search model using the Phaser molecular replacement module* in CCP4. 
Initial molecular replacement efforts showed that whereas the catalytic domain 
was nearly identical in the UDP and UDP-peptide cocomplexes, the orientation of 
the TPRs relative to the catalytic domain was noticeably different. Therefore, the 
model was broken into three parts: the catalytic domain and two sections of the 
TPR domains. Using this approach, a good map and model were obtained, which 
confirmed the twofold NCS present in this structure. The peptide was built by 
hand, as the side chains were already clear enough at this point to place the residues 
properly. The peptide in the crystal structure was cleaved from KKKYPGGSTPVS 
SANMM to YPGGSTPVSSANMM, as confirmed by mass spectrometry. The 
model was then refined with Phenix. As before, repeated rounds of annealing 
and individual B factor refinement were interspersed with manual adjustments 
in COOT. Waters were then added and sulphate ions were added after refining the 
waters. The structure was completed with cycles of annealing, minimization, TLS 
and B factor refinement, leading to a final structure with Rwork of 22.4% and Reree of 
25.2%. The crystal packing for the two complexes is described in Supplementary 
Fig. 9. 

Kinetics. Mutants were made from the full-length ncOGT using QuickChange 
mutagenesis and the primers shown in Supplementary Table 6. Kinetic measurements 
were performed using a previously described filter binding assay”. Briefly, reaction 
mixtures containing 500 1M CKII3K peptide (KKKYPGGSTPVSSANMM), 6 1M 
UDP-“C-GlcNAc (300 mCi mmol ! specific activity, American Radiochemicals), 
100nM OGT (WT or mutant protein), and buffer (125 mM NaCl, 1mM EDTA, 
20 mM potassium phosphate, pH 7.4, and 500 uM tris(hydroxypropyl)phosphine) 
were incubated at room temperature for 30 min. Reactions were then quenched by 
spotting onto the Whatman P81 phosphocellulose disks, washed three times for five 
minutes in 0.5% phosphoric acid, and counted by liquid scintillation counting. 
Reactions proceeded to <10% conversion under these conditions. Positive and nega- 
tive controls were conducted similarly without enzyme, and positive controls were 
detected by liquid scintillation counting without the phosphoric acid wash step. Data 
were analysed based on triplicate experiments. For product inhibition experiments, 
substrate concentrations were used as described in Supplementary Fig. 2. Reactions 
were allowed to proceed for either 30 min or 60 min and performed in triplicate and 
analysed with linear regression using GraphPad Prism5. 

Model preparation. The hOGT, construct contains the residues 313-1031 
(CPTH...KPVE) of the full-length ncOGT protein. Because the first two TPR 
units of hOGT, ; overlap with the last two TPR units of the previously crystallized 
human TPR domain (PDB code 1W3B)”', we superimposed each of the hOGT,5 
structures (PDB codes 3PE3 and 3PE4) with the TPR domain to create composite 
models of full length human OGT. Coordinates are provided in Supplementary 
Data Files 1 and 2. 

Molecular dynamics. The coordinates of the OGT-UDP-peptide complex were 
optimized in the Protein Preparation Wizard (Schrodinger 2009) where hydro- 
gens were added; water molecules, UDP and peptide were stripped; and the struc- 
ture was minimized using the OPLS2001 forcefield. The 1-1m simulation used the 
CHARM27 forcefield*’, and the simple point charge model for water’. The 
CHARM27 forcefield was applied to the system using the VIPARR utility. The 
default Desmond relaxation was performed before simulation, and molecular 
dynamics were run at constant temperature (300K) and pressure (1 bar). The 
simulation was performed by using the program Desmond, version 2.2.9.1.0°° 
compiled by SBGrid on an optimized 64-node Linux-based InfiniBand cluster 
and took 75 days to complete. Molecular dynamics trajectories were processed 
and animated with VMD*. 

Lipid (PIP) binding assays. Recombinant OGT constructs (His- or GST-tagged 
full-length human OGT) were overexpressed in E. coli and purified by affinity chroma- 
tography, using agarose beads conjugated to nickel or glutathione, respectively. PIP 
binding assays were performed using PIP Strips (Echelon Biosciences). Each mem- 
brane was pre-incubated for 2h at room temperature with a blocking solution 
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containing 0.1% ovalbumin (for GST fusion constructs) or 3% fatty acid free BSA 
(for His-tagged constructs) in buffer TBST (20 mM Tris pH 8.0, 50 mM NaCl, 0.1% 
Tween 20). Purified OGT proteins resuspended in TBST at various concentrations 
(0.2-2 uM) were applied to each membrane. Washing and developing steps were 
performed as outlined in the manufacturer’s protocols, using the same TBST described 
above, and protein was detected using either anti-His or anti-GST antibodies and HRP- 
conjugated secondary antibodies. 
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The other path 


The professional science master’s degree is growing in 
popularity but is losing its initial funding. Can it survive? 


BY KAREN KAPLAN 


sciences research at the biotechnology 

company 454 Life Sciences in Branford, 
Connecticut. But he has never done a postdoc. 
And he doesn't have a PhD. 

Godwin, a biotechnology researcher since 
1997, has a professional science master’s degree 
(PSM) in genetics from the University of Con- 
necticut (UConn) in Storrs, where he earned 
his undergraduate degree in molecular biology. 
He says that he has never regretted his decision 
to eschew the conventional route of complet- 
ing a doctorate, doing a postdoc or two and 
striving for a tenure-track academic research 
post. Industry, he says, is the right fit, and his 
degree provided the right background. “I was 
asked to stay [to geta PhD at UConn],” he says. 
“But I was tired of being in school and tired of 
not earning much money.” 


B rian Godwinisa group leaderin molecular 


APPLIED SCIENCES 

Since the PSM was launched in 1997, some 
5,000 degrees have been conferred by more 
than 100 US universities and academic insti- 
tutions. About 3,000 students were enrolled in 
229 programmes (see ‘An alternative degree’) 
for the 2009-10 academic year, according to 
the US Council of Graduate Schools (CGS), a 
non-profit organization based in Washington 
DC that has been promoting the PSM since 
its inception and certifies PSM degree pro- 
grammes at US institutions. 

Employers and academics agree that the 
degree is a good idea — a way to funnel sci- 
ence postgraduates into a practical job track 
rather than into a PhD system that, even after 
five or more years of experiments, publications 
and courses, often fails to deliver the hoped-for 
research post. But with funding from the PSM’s 
primary supporter, the New York-based Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation, about to end, it’s unclear 
whether the degree has sufficient backing and 
credibility to deliver real job opportunities, 
despite encouraging indications. 


The degree typically comprises two years 
of academic training in an emerging or 
interdisciplinary area of science, technol- 
ogy, engineering or maths. The programmes 
are co-developed by industry and the uni- 
versities that offer them, and incorporate 
professional components such as business 
fundamentals, project management and 
communication. 

It worked well for Godwin, who had thought 
about a PhD but opted for the PSM and indus- 
try. At 454 Life Sciences, a subsidiary of the 
drug-maker Roche, based in Basel, Switzerland, 


AN ALTERNATIVE DEGREE 


Growth of professional science master’s 
(PSM) programmes in the United States. 
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Godwin is a senior researcher on high- 
throughput-sequencer development projects. 
He likes the job's generous compensation and 
benefits, its team focus, and the possibility that 
his research will help to treat or prevent dis- 
ease. Godwin has also co-authored four papers 
on sequencing, two of which were published 
in Nature. He says that his degree provided 
relevant and specifically targeted career train- 
ing. “It gave me the foundation to build upon,” 
says Godwin. 

The Sloan Foundation has backed the pro- 
gramme nationwide with US$22 million in 
planning and development grants since 1997. 
Also giving a boost to the PSM in 2009-10 


was $15 million in US National Science Foun- 
dation (NSF) grants to about 20 universities 
to help them create their own programmes. 
On 4 January, the CGS, which since 2003 has 
received $3.8 million from the Sloan Founda- 
tion for PSM programme support, announced 
the latest, and last, round of this funding — 
$490,000 for PSM promotion and a data-col- 
lection project to compile information on PSM 
enrolment and degrees, key student character- 
istics and hiring outcomes for graduates. 

Already, managers in industry give holders 
of PSM degrees high marks for the business- 
oriented skills that augment their scientific 
background. “These PSM graduates are trained 
to walk right into an industrial environment 
and be ready to go,’ says Todd Arnold, vice- 
president of development at 454 Life Sciences, 
which routinely takes on UConn PSM students 
as interns and often hires them after gradua- 
tion. “PhD graduates don’t have a clear under- 
standing of how they need to communicate” 
with non-scientists, Arnold says, noting that 
scientists at 454 must liaise with colleagues in 
many different departments. “PSM graduates 
can work with a whole spectrum of individu- 
als,’ says Arnold. “And they have the scientific 
rigour we require.” 


UNCERTAIN FUTURE 

But the PSM could be headed for a bumpy road 
as funding ebbs. With the current CGS grant, 
the Sloan ended its 14 years of support for the 
programme. “We announced our intention 
to phase out several years ago,’ says Michael 
Teitelbaum, a PSM consultant for Sloan. Poten- 
tial sources of federal funding remain unclear: 
neither the NSF nor any other agency has com- 
mitted funds to the programme, says Carol 
Lynch, CGS’s senior scholar in residence and 
PSM programme director. 

Nevertheless, there is optimism that the 
programme has gathered enough momentum 
nationwide to sustain itself. “Local industry 
likes it” says Stanley Maloy, a biologist and dean 
of the college of sciences at San Diego State 
University in California, where biotechnology 
and biomedical firms are a cornerstone of the 
regional economy. Maloy points to significant 
financial support from local companies for his 
university’s PSM programme, which is heavily 
weighted towards those sectors. 

Teitelbaum remains upbeat about the PSM’s 
future. “The momentum is very strong among 
faculty and institutions,” he says. “We believe a 
critical mass has been established around the 
country.’ = 
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The care and maintenance 
of your adviser 


Graduate students bear as much responsibility as their mentors for ensuring that they 
are well guided through their degrees, say Hugh Kearns and Maria Gardiner. 


students have complained about their 

advisers. It is almost an article of faith. 
The adviser is never available or is too available; 
gives too much feedback or not enough; is too 
critical or isn’t providing enough direction; and 
soon. Exchanging horror stories with other stu- 
dents is a great way to bond. But advising goes 
both ways — and if, after careful reflection on 
their own studies and progress, students deter- 
mine that they are not getting the guidance they 
require, they must address the deficiencies. 

It is not surprising that advisers figure large 
in graduate students’ conversations. In 2009, the 
US Council of Graduate Schools in Washington 
DC reported survey results showing that 65% 
of the 1,856 doctoral students who responded 
identified mentoring or advising as a main fac- 
tor in PhD completion. Our own research at 
Flinders University in Adelaide, Australia, and 
our experience at graduate-student workshops 
across the world suggest that the adviser-student 
relationship has a big impact on completion 
time. It certainly influences whether students 
are still smiling at the end of their degrees! 

Students often assume that once they call 
someone an adviser, he or she automatically 
acquires all the skills of advising. After all, if 
your adviser is the world leader in stem-cell 
technology, he or she must excel at the seem- 
ingly simple task of advising — not to mention 
possess highly developed interpersonal skills 
and a keen interest in graduate-student devel- 
opment. Sadly, that is not the case. 

Sometimes, advising is a weakness of an other- 
wise very accomplished scientist. This is not sur- 
prising. Mentoring tends to be a private business, 
and often the only model available is an adviser’s 
own experience of having been advised. If it was 
good, they decide to copy that style and method- 
ology; if it was bad, they do the opposite. There 
is no guarantee that either approach will provide 
the student with the guidance he or she needs. 

A proactive approach is necessary. If your 
adviser isn’t looking after you in the way you 
need, then you need to look after them. At some 
point in the PhD journey, most graduate stu- 
dents come to an important realization: “This 
is my thesis. My name is written on the front of 
it. [need to become the driver.” The sooner the 


\ ver since the advent of graduate school, 


candidate does this, the better. If youre not get- 
ting feedback, clear direction or the necessary 
resources, then you must do something about 
it. What does this mean in practice? Let us take 
some examples. 


MEETINGS 

A comment we often hear at our workshops is, 
“My adviser is lovely but he/she is just so busy 
that we never get to talk about my thesis”. And 
our response is, “Yes, your adviser is busy. All 
advisers are busy and will continue to be busy. 
Regardless, you need to organize meetings 
where you can get real face time and talk about 
your thesis.” We're not recommending a quick 
chat in the coffee room or a brief word in the 
lab. Nor do we mean a lab meeting. 


We mean regularly scheduled meetings 
focusing on your thesis. You will probably 
have to schedule them and follow up to make 
sure that they happen. And when a meeting is 
cancelled, you will have to reschedule it and 
persist until it happens. 

In our experience, just scheduling the meet- 
ing isn’t enough. You can’t assume that your 
adviser hosts productive meetings or can intuit 
what you need to know. You need a specific, 
uncomplicated agenda that could include such 
action items as what you've done in the past two 
weeks; feedback on written work; what you'll 
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do in the next two weeks; the next meeting. 
This all sounds very straightforward. But 

if more students followed these steps, many 

adviser—student issues could be resolved. 


FEEDBACK 

Again, in an ideal world, your adviser would 
be skilled at providing supportive comments, 
delicate in pointing out areas for improve- 
ment and deft at intuitively knowing the level 
of feedback you seek. But this is a fantasy. 
One student described her feedback experi- 
ence as similar to being a victim in a drive-by 
shooting — she handed over her work, it was 
riddled with bullets and she was left with a 
bloodied mess as the shooter drove off. 

To be fair, e-mailing a chapter to an adviser 
and saying “Give me feedback” is like walk- 
ing into a restaurant and saying “Give me 
food.” You need to be a bit more specific. 
When handing over your work, identify the 
type of feedback you are looking for. You 
might say, “This is an early draft, so I just 
want feedback on the overall direction,’ or 
“Please focus on the discussion on page six.” 
If the feedback you get isn’t helpful, ask for 
more detail. Maintaining your adviser means 
asking for what you need rather than hoping 
that he or she will know what to provide. 


MANAGING UP 

One of the secrets of looking after your 
adviser is working out what they want — and 
what most advisers want is a student who 
comes to them with suggestions and solu- 
tions as well as problems, gets things done 
and makes the job of advising easier. In busi- 
ness this is called ‘managing up. When we 
work with graduate students we call it the 
‘care and maintenance’ of your adviser. 

So although it is natural to complain about 
your adviser — and can even be cathartic — it 
is not enough. If your adviser is not giving you 
what you need, you need to go out and get it. m 


Hugh Kearns and Maria Gardiner lecture 
and research in psychology at Flinders 
University in Adelaide, Australia, and run 
workshops for graduate students and advisers 
(see ithinkwell.com.au). 
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TURNING POINT 
Jon Simons 


Cognitive neuroscientist Jon Simons is a 
lecturer in experimental psychology at the 
University of Cambridge, UK; he arrived 

at Cambridge after a research fellowship at 
University College London. Simons recalls two 
pivotal moments in his career: a move to the 
United States, and getting his first grant. 


When did you decide to do research into 
memory and the brain? 

I've known I wanted to do research since high 
school. A career in research means you have a 
great deal of freedom to determine the direc- 
tion of your own work. I dont think Id be so 
good at a career in which I was told what to 
do every day. 

As an undergraduate at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, UK, I was lucky to have a psychology 
lecturer who was very interested in talking 
about neuropsychology — this idea of study- 
ing patients with brain lesions or brain dam- 
age and looking to see what effect that damage 
has on their cognitive function. That’s what 
first got me interested in the field. 


How did going to Harvard University for your 
first postdoc affect your career? 
It was a very formative experience. I was 
enjoying my PhD at the University of Cam- 
bridge, but knew it was a good idea to go 
somewhere different. An opportunity arose at 
Harvard with Dan Schacter, who uses imag- 
ing to understand how memory works. 
Science in the United States is very different 
from science in the United Kingdom in terms 
of the opportunities and facilities. Easy access 
to magnetic resonance imaging scanners and 
patients with rare lesions or forms of dementia 
led to several projects related to how memo- 
ries are stored and retrieved. The people who 
were expert in these facilities and resources 
had a strong interest in collaborating. All this 
resulted in a large number of papers. I got 
far more out of that year and a half than any 
similar period in the rest of my career. 


What techniques did you learn? 

Functional imaging was a relatively new field 
then [in 2000], but in Boston there were sev- 
eral fully operational scanners, and loads of 
people knew how to analyse that data with 
sophisticated statistics. Learning to use func- 
tional magnetic resonance imaging (fMRI) 
was something I wouldn't have been able 
to do in Cambridge at that time. I probably 
wouldn't have got a research fellowship in 
London without that experience. 


Once you became a lecturer at Cambridge in 
2007, how did you get your research started? 
It's a big change and responsibility. You feel it is 
your job to bring money into the department, 
as well as teach and produce good research. 

Getting my first grant was important. It 
came 18 months after I joined Cambridge. It’s 
a good moment because you feel like you're 
part of the department and contributing. But 
then the pressure changes and soon you've 
got to start thinking about the next one. 
There’s no sitting back on your laurels. 

The grant is from the BBSRC [Biotechnol- 
ogy and Biological Sciences Research Coun- 
cil] to try to understand processes involved in 
memory retrieval. We're trying to combine the 
spatial resolution from fMRI, which indicates 
where in the brain these things are happening, 
with the time resolution from methods such 
as electroencephalography and magnetoen- 
cephalography, which allows you to look very 
specifically at when things are happening. 


How important is the Experimental 
Psychology Society prize you won last year? 
It probably won't have a huge effect on my 
career, but it is important — it may affect how 
much government funding the university gets 
or how your peers see you. We spend lots of 
time working hard in the lab, but don’t know if 
others think what we're doing is worthwhile. 


Science funding in Britain has been frozen. 
Will this affect whether you stay? 

A freeze means we'll be behind our interna- 
tional competitors. If the situation gets much 
worse, I would have to consider moving. m 
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GRANTS 
Boost for agriculture 


Plant geneticists and biologists at the 
University of California, Davis, have 
received US$40 million from the US 
Department of Agriculture to lead two five- 
year projects and recruit roughly 65 PhD 
students and postdocs. Jorge Dubcovsky, a 
wheat geneticist at Davis, says that he and 
collaborators at 28 institutions in 21 states 
will use the funding to recruit around 

30 PhD students and 20 postdocs to breed 
wheat and barley able to resist drought 
and disease and use nitrogen efficiently. 

A further 15 graduate students and 
postdocs will be recruited to help sequence 
and mine conifer genomes, says project 
head David Neale. Dubcovsky says that in 
view ofa steady decline in plant-breeding 
training programmes, the projects will 
offer recruits a rare opportunity to gain 
skills in plant physiology, molecular 
breeding and bioinformatics that are in 
high demand at agricultural companies. 


DISCRIMINATION 
Employment rights 


The eligibility of same-sex partners or 
spouses for health insurance and other 
workplace benefits is a major source of 
concern for gay, lesbian, bisexual and 
transgendered (GLBT) scientists who 
work in US states where their relationships 
are not recognized. The issue emerged 

at a gathering of 30 GLBT cell biologists 

at the annual meeting of the American 
Society for Cell Biology in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on 14 December. The 
participants advised GLBT applicants to 
seek jobs at private universities not bound 
by state laws, or negotiate higher salaries to 
cover partners’ insurance costs. Applicants 
should disclose their marital or partnered 
status during negotiations, they agreed. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


NIH urged to create rule 


The US National Institutes of Health 
(NIH) in Bethesda, Maryland, has been 
asked to create regulations for how its 
grantee institutions handle financial 
conflicts of interest, in a report released on 
10 January by the Office of the Inspector 
General of the Department of Health 

and Human Services. The NIH said in 

a statement that it is considering the 
recommendation as it drafts rules, but 
gave no timetable; it has already proposed 
regulations addressing conflicts for 
individual researchers. A spokesperson 
declined further comment. 
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INCULTURATION 


BY ROBERT SCHERRER 


he pupils in Miss Becky Calhoun’s Sun- 
Ts school class trudged behind her 

on the meandering path that led to the 
top of Culp’s Hill. The sun beat down from 
a cloudless sky, and Becky stopped briefly 
to set down her walking stick and adjust her 
sunbonnet. At the end of the ragged line of 
students, Jedediah tripped on a root and 
bumped into Caleb, who turned around and 
pushed back. “Jedediah, Caleb, behave your- 
selves!” said Becky. She raised her walking 
stick. “Do you both needa rap on the head?” 

“No, Miss Calhoun,’ Jedediah said, star- 
ing at the ground. 

“We'll be good,’ said Caleb sheepishly. 

At the top of the hill, Becky’s students gath- 
ered ina rough semicircle around an outcrop- 
ping of pink granite that the locals called the 
Rooster’s Comb. Becky perched on the rock, 
facing her students. From here she could see 
all the way to the bend of Waverill Creek and, 
on the far side of the creek, the small settle- 
ment of Pinewood Gulch. Becky smoothed 
her red-and-white checked gingham dress 
and began the lesson. 

“Pupils,” said Becky, “remember our 
discussion from last week. The Bible was 
written a long time ago, and many of the 
things we take for granted today did not exist 
at the time of the prophets and the patriarchs. 
Can anyone give mean example of one of our 
modern inventions that was unknown back 
in the days of the Bible? Yes, Laura.” 

“They did not have railroads back then,” 
said Laura. 

“That’s correct. The railroad is our most 
important means of transportation, but it did 
not exist in Biblical times. And conversely, 
some of the things discussed in the Bible are 
not in common use today.’ Becky pointed 
her walking stick at Abner, who was whis- 
pering at the back. “Abner, can you think of 
an example?” 

Abner fidgeted. “Uh, um, scrolls? Parch- 
ment scrolls? We don't use those anymore.” 

Becky smiled. “Yes, Abner. That’s a good 
example. The people in the Bible wrote on 
parchment scrolls, but we do not” She took 
off her sunbonnet and adjusted the pin in her 
auburn hair. “We will begin with Chapter 5 
of First Thessalonians, and conclude with the 
parable of the good shepherd. I will assume 
that we are all familiar with shepherds. Now 
who would like to begin reading for us?” 

“I would,” said Laura. She opened her 
King James Bible and began. “The day of the 
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Lord so cometh as a thief in the night.” Laura 
frowned. 

“What's wrong, Laura?” asked Becky. 

“Tm confused, Miss Calhoun. What is a 
thief?” 

“A thief? said Becky. “Does anybody 
know what a thief is?” No answer. “A thief is 
someone who takes something that does not 
belong to him.” 

“But that makes no sense,’ said Abner. “If 
you wanted something, you could just make 
it in your fabrikator” 

“Oh, I see why you're confused.” Becky 
spread her arms wide. “They did not have 
fabrikators in Biblical times. And we do not 
have thieves anymore.” 

“Miss Calhoun, I still don’t understand,” 
said Laura. “It says ‘a thief in the night’? What 
is ‘night’?” 

“Night.” Becky tapped her chin. “Of course, 
youre all too young to remember. Before they 
launched the second Sun, it would get very 
dark once every day, when the Sun dropped 
below the horizon. That was called ‘night? A 
few of the students nodded, but others gave 
her quizzical looks. “Let’s continue reading. 
Caleb, you may read next.” 

Caleb opened his Bible. “Therefore let us 
not sleep, as do others.” Caleb squirmed and 
glanced up at Becky. 


“What does it meanto NATURE.COM 

‘sleep?” Follow Futures on 
“Sleep, said Becky. Facebook at: 
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am too young to remember that. At night, 
back when there was night, people would lie 
down, close their eyes and become uncon- 
scious for about six to ten hours.” 

The students giggled. “That sounds very 
silly, Miss Calhoun, said Jedediah. “Did 
people really do that?” 

“Yes, indeed; said Becky. “We eliminated 
it with genetic engineering, so nobody need 
waste such a large portion of the day.’ Some of 
the students muttered, but Becky continued. 
“Let us discuss the meaning of this text. We 
are instructed to be vigilant, because no one 
knows the day or the hour when he will die” 

“Thad an uncle who died,’ said Caleb. 

“Liar,” said Jedediah. 

“He did too die,’ insisted Caleb. 

“Did not.” 

“Did too” 

“Did not.’ 

Becky smacked the granite with her walk- 
ing stick. “Silence!” she said. “Jedediah, it’s 
true that death has become rare since we 
developed antagath and similar drugs. But 
even though we will never get old, we will all 
die some day.” Caleb smirked at Jedediah. 

“T will read our next passage,” said Becky. 
“Please pay attention.” She looked down at 
her Bible. “He that entereth in by the door 
is the shepherd of the sheep.” The students 
began to murmur. “Who can tell me, what is 
a shepherd?” asked Becky. 

Several students shouted at once: “I know, 
I know!” 

“Laura, what is a shepherd?” 

Laura grinned. “You are.” 

Becky lifted her walking stick and pointed 
the rounded crook at Laura. “Correct, Laura. 
And what is a sheep?” 

“We are!” shouted all of the students in 
unison. 

“That's right!” said Becky. She smiled at her 
flock and closed her Bible. “I think we've read 
enough for today. Let us return to town.” 

“Miss Calhoun, can we take the railroad 
back?” asked Caleb. 

“Certainly,” answered Becky. She gave a 
mental command, and a shimmering yel- 
low rail appeared at her feet. One by one, the 
sheep climbed onto the force field and slid, 
whooping and hollering, down the hill and 
back home. = 


Robert Scherrer is the chair of the 
Department of Physics and Astronomy at 
Vanderbilt University. His research area is 
cosmology. He has also published a number 
of science-fiction short stories in Analog. 
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Identification of adult nephron progenitors capable 
of kidney regeneration in zebrafish 


Cuong Q. Diep’, Dongdong Ma*?, Rahul C. Deo!?, Teresa M. Holm’?, Richard W. Naylor’, Natasha Arora!, 
Rebecca A. Wingert’**, Frank Bollig’, Gordana Djordjevic!, Benjamin Lichman', Hao Zhu®, Takanori Ikenaga’, Fumihito Ono’, 
Christoph Englert®®, Chad A. Cowan)**’, Neil A. Hukriede’®, Robert I. Handin? + & Alan J. Davidsonh?4+ 


Loss of kidney function underlies many renal diseases’. Mammals 
can partly repair their nephrons (the functional units of the kidney), 
but cannot form new ones*’. By contrast, fish add nephrons 
throughout their lifespan and regenerate nephrons de novo after 
injury*’, providing a model for understanding how mammalian 
renal regeneration may be therapeutically activated. Here we trace 
the source of new nephrons in the adult zebrafish to small cellular 
aggregates containing nephron progenitors. Transplantation of 
single aggregates comprising 10-30 cells is sufficient to engraft 
adults and generate multiple nephrons. Serial transplantation 
experiments to test self-renewal revealed that nephron progenitors 
are long-lived and possess significant replicative potential, consist- 
ent with stem-cell activity. Transplantation of mixed nephron pro- 
genitors tagged with either green or red fluorescent proteins yielded 
some mosaic nephrons, indicating that multiple nephron progeni- 
tors contribute to a single nephron. Consistent with this, live 
imaging of nephron formation in transparent larvae showed that 
nephrogenic aggregates form by the coalescence of multiple cells 
and then differentiate into nephrons. Taken together, these data 
demonstrate that the zebrafish kidney probably contains self- 
renewing nephron stem/progenitor cells. The identification of these 
cells paves the way to isolating or engineering the equivalent cells in 
mamunals and developing novel renal regenerative therapies. 

Zebrafish nephrons in the adult kidney are similar to those found in 
the embryonic kidney*, except that they are highly branched and 
drained by two central collecting ducts (Fig. la and Supplementary 
Fig. 2a—j). We confirmed that zebrafish nephron number increases with 
age (Fig. 1b), similar to other fish*®. To identify the source of new 
nephrons in adult zebrafish, we first characterized the effects of genta- 
micin injection, an established nephrotoxin’. Intraperitoneal injection 
of gentamicin induced nephron damage, downregulated the proximal 
tubule marker s/c20a1a and resulted in a failure to take up filtered 
40kDa fluorescent dextran® by 1day post-injection (Fig. 1c-f, 
n = 6/6; Fig. 1j-k, n = 8/8; Supplementary Fig. 2k—p). Around 4 days 
post-injection, partial restoration in nephron function was observed, 
suggesting some nephrons recovered from the injury (Fig. 1g, 1, arrow). 
At this stage we also detected small, but appropriately proportioned, 
nephrons that were dextran-positive, proliferating and basophilic, 
which are characteristic features of immature nephrons’ (approxi- 
mately 15 per kidney; Fig. 1i, ] inset, n). By 15 days post-injection the 
damaged nephrons had recovered to near-normal levels, although 
immature nephrons could still be detected (Fig. 1h, m, arrow). 

If the adult kidney contains nephron progenitors responsible for the 
formation of new nephrons, then these cells might be amenable to 
transplantation. To test this, we developed a transplantation assay 
(Fig. 2a and Supplementary Fig. 3a—-k) in which recipient fish were 


immunocompromised by radiation to prevent graft rejection’ and 
then injected with gentamicin. Unpurified whole-kidney marrow cells 
(WKM), mostly comprising non-tubular interstitial cells’, were pre- 
pared from Tg(cdh17:EGFP)"® or Tg(cdh17:mCherry) donors that 
express fluorescent reporters in the distal nephron. Injection of approxi- 
mately 5 X 10° of these cells resulted in donor-derived nephrons in 
100% of the recipients (n=6) by 18 days post-transplantation 
(d.p.t.), with an average of 24 donor-derived nephrons (Fig. 2b, arrow, 
inset). Donor nephron number increased with time, reaching an average 
of 70 nephrons by 59 d.p.t. (Fig. 2c) and greatly expanded the head 
kidney on the injected side (Fig. 2d, arrow). At these later time points, we 
also found donor-derived nephrons in locations distant from the site of 
injection, which suggests that the transplanted cells are migratory 
(Supplementary Fig. 31, arrowheads). 

To regenerate damaged tissue successfully, newly created structures 
must incorporate into existing tissue. To determine whether the donor- 
derived nephrons were capable of blood filtration, we injected 40 kDa 
fluorescent dextran into transplant recipients that had received WKM 
from Tg(cdh17:mCherry) donor fish and dissected out individual 
nephrons. All of the donor-derived nephrons examined (n = 5) were 
dextran-positive (Fig. 2e), indicating that they had integrated into the 
recipient’s blood supply. These results show that nephron progenitors 
are present in the adult kidney and that after transplantation they are 
capable of forming new functional nephrons within the host’s renal 
tissue. 

Cell transplantation experiments can be confounded by the fusion 
of donor and recipient cells. To address this, we injected WKM from 
Tg(cdh17:mCherry) donors into Tg(cdh17:EGFP) recipients. If fusion 
occurred, we would expect to find nephrons positive for both mCherry 
and enhanced green fluorescent protein (EGFP). An analysis of 
engrafted recipients (n = 6) revealed that all of the mCherry-positive 
nephrons were EGFP-negative, providing evidence that they had not 
formed by cell-cell fusion. In addition, we identified the connection of 
the donor-derived nephrons with the host’s renal tubules, providing 
further evidence that the engrafted nephrons had successfully inte- 
grated into the recipient’s renal system (Fig. 2f). 

Lineage labelling studies in the developing mouse kidney have 
revealed that multiple Six2* cap mesenchyme cells, the source of 
nephron progenitors, contribute to a single nephron"’. To explore this 
in zebrafish, we transplanted a 1:1 mix of Tg(cdh17:EGFP) and 
Tg(cdh17:mCherry) WKM cells into conditioned recipients. Mosaic 
nephrons containing both EGFP-positive and mCherry-positive cells 
were found in 27% of the engrafted fish (n = 15; Fig. 2g), although the 
remaining nephrons were either all EGFP-positive or all mCherry- 
positive. Thus multiple nephron progenitors can contribute to an indi- 
vidual nephron. 
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Germany. “Dana-Farber Cancer Institute, Boston, Massachusetts 02115, USA. Section on Model Synaptic Systems, Laboratory of Molecular Physiology, National Institutes of Health/National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, Bethesda, Maryland 20892, USA. ®Friedrich-Schiller-University, Jena D-07743, Germany. °Department of Stem Cell and Regenerative Biology, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138, USA. !°Department of Developmental Biology, University of Pittsburgh, School of Medicine, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15260, USA. +Present address: Department of 
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Figure 1 | The adult zebrafish kidney undergoes nephrogenesis throughout 
life and after injury. a, Zebrafish kidney and nephron model (scale bar, 1 mm). 
b, Graph showing average number of renal corpuscles (RC) relative to body 
length (inset shows an RC labelled with dn-fgfr1-EGFP"*) (error bar, one 
standard deviation; n = 3 fish per time point). RC, renal corpuscle; N, neck; PI, 
proximal tubule I; PII, proximal tubule II; DE, distal early; DL, distal late. 

c, d, Kidney sections showing gentamicin-damaged nephrons (asterisks; scale 
bar, 10 jtm). H&E, haematoxylin and eosin; d.p.i., days post-injection; DT, 


Mammalian Six2* cap mesenchyme cells are also characterized by 
their stem-cell-like self-renewal properties'’. Serial transplantation is 
used to distinguish haematopoietic stem cells from progenitors'*. We 
investigated whether we could obtain donor-derived nephrons after 
serial transplantation of WKM from engrafted recipients (Fig. 2h). We 
transplanted WKM from primary fish containing 2-89 cdh17:EGFP* 
donor-derived nephrons and achieved a 48% (n = 21) engraftment 
rate in secondary fish, with the number of donor-derived nephrons 
ranging from 1 to 53 by 41 d.p.t. The WKM from one of these secondary 
fish, containing 53 engrafted nephrons, was transplanted again and 
successfully engrafted a third time, giving rise to 12 donor-derived 
nephrons in the tertiary recipient at 35 d.p.t. (a total of 135 days from 
primary to tertiary fish; Fig. 2i-k). These results demonstrate that 
nephron progenitors possess significant proliferative potential, consist- 
ent with self-renewing capabilities. 

We next sought to identify the cells responsible for nephron pro- 
genitor activity. We noted that approximately 0.1% of the WKM from 
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distal tubule. e-h, Expression of slc20ala in gentamicin-damaged kidneys 
(scale bar, 0.5 mm). i, Immature nephron with dividing cells (arrow) (scale bar, 
10 um). j-m, Uptake of 40 kDa fluorescein isothiocyanate (FITC)-conjugated 
dextran by gentamicin-damaged kidneys (inset in 1 shows an immature 
nephron; arrow in I marks a positive nephron; arrow in m indicates an 
immature nephron; scale bar, 30 jim). n, Serial sections showing that immature 
basophilic nephrons take up 40 kDa dextran-rhodamine. M&B, methylene blue 
and basic fuchsin. 


Tg(cdh17:EGFP) fish is EGFP-positive (Supplementary Fig. 4a). To 
test whether cdh17:EGFP* cells could contribute to new nephrons, 
we sorted and transplanted this fraction (approximately 5,000 cells 
per fish) but failed to observe engraftment (n = 0/7). We subsequently 
explored other markers of nephron progenitors. In mammals, nephro- 
genesis initiates with the formation of ‘pre-tubular aggregates’ that 
undergo a mesenchymal-to-epithelial transition into renal vesicles’’. 
These structures express several transcription factors including 
Lhx1/Lim1 (ref. 14) and Wtl (ref. 15). We therefore examined the 
Tg(lhxla:EGFP)'° and Tg(wtlb:mCherry) transgenic lines to determine 
whether these reporters mark nephron progenitors. Kidneys from 
untreated Tg(/hx1a:EGFP) adults were found to contain three distinc- 
tive EGFP-positive cell populations: (1) single cells with a mesenchymal 
morphology (Fig. 3a) that make up approximately 0.02% of the WKM 
(Supplementary Fig. 4b), (2) homogeneous aggregates of Ihx1a:EGFP* 
mesenchymal cells ranging from a few to approximately 30 cells 
(Fig. 3b, c and Supplementary Fig. 4i) (approximately 100 aggregates 
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Figure 2 | The adult zebrafish kidney contains transplantable progenitors 
that form functional nephrons. a, Overview of the transplantation assay. b, A 
primary transplanted fish at 18 d.p.t. with cdh17:EGFP* donor-derived 
nephrons (arrow; inset, higher magnification view; scale bar, 0.5 mm). 

c, Average number of donor-derived nephrons over time (error bar, one 
standard deviation; n, total fish per time point). d, Head kidney ofa recipient at 
34 d.p.t. showing expansion of renal tissue caused by cdh17:mCherry* donor- 
derived nephrons (arrow; scale bar, 0.5mm). e, A cdh1 7:mCherry* donor- 


per kidney) and (3) renal vesicle-like bodies (0-2 per kidney; Fig. 3d). 
The last two populations were highly reminiscent of pre-tubular aggre- 
gates and renal vesicles in mammals. 

An examination of Tg(/hxla:EGFP;wtlb:mCherry) double trans- 
genic kidneys revealed that only the large aggregates and renal vesicles, 
but not the other [hxla:EGFP* populations, were wt1b:mCherry* 
(Fig. 3d). We hypothesized that the [hx 1a:EGFP* /wt1b:mCherry” renal 
vesicle-like bodies, which were rare in untreated kidneys, constitute 
primitive nephrons. Consistent with this, gentamicin treatment greatly 
induced the formation of lhxla:EGFP*/wtlb:mCherry’ double- 
positive cells (data not shown) and activated the endogenous expression 
of the early-acting renal genes pax2a, fgf8a, wtla and wt1b in similar 
structures (Fig. 3e-j and Supplementary Fig. 4c—h). We failed to detect 
the expression of mature nephron markers in structures resembling 
either Ihxla:EGFP* aggregates or wtlb" renal vesicles (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 5a-c and Supplementary Table 1). Similarly, quantitative 
PCR analysis of purified Jaxla:EGFP* and cdh17:EGFP* cells showed 
that Ihxla:EGFP* cells express considerably lower levels of mature 
nephron markers than cdh17:EGFP* cells (Supplementary Fig. 5d). 
These findings suggest that Jhxla:EGFP labels nephron progenitors 
and /hxla:EGFP/wt1b:mCherry labels early-stage nephrons. 

To clarify the lineage relationships between lhxla:EGFP* and 
lhx1a:EGFP* /wt1b:mCherry* cells, we took advantage of the optical 
transparency of larval fish to visualize nephrogenesis in vivo. By 
observing Tg(cdh17:EGFP) larvae as well as using wholemount in situ 
hybridization, we found that adult kidney formation initiates at the 
5.2-mm stage (approximately 13 days post-fertilization). The first 
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derived nephron showing functional uptake of 40 kDa FITC-conjugated 
dextran (scale bar, 30 tim). f, Connection of donor-derived nephrons 
(cdh17:mCherry" ) with the cdh17-EGFP* recipient’s renal system (scale bar, 
10 pm). g, A mosaic nephron arising from the co-injection of a mixture of 
cdh17:EGFP- and cdh17:mCherry-labelled nephron progenitors. h, Overview of 
the serial transplantation assay. i-k, Donor-derived nephrons (cdh17:EGFP*, 
arrows) in primary-, secondary- and tertiary-engrafted recipients (scale bar, 
0.5mm). 


nephron appears consistently on the embryonic (pronephric) renal 
tubules just posterior to the swim bladder (Supplementary Fig. 6a-e 
and data not shown). Jhxla:EGFP" cells appeared before this, at the 
4-mm stage (approximately 10 days post-fertilization) (Fig. 4a, arrow, 
inset), rapidly migrated along the pronephric tubules (Fig. 4b, arrows), 
and formed into aggregates (Fig. 4b, arrowheads). An in vivo time course 
of Tg(Ihxla:EGFP;cdh17:mCherry) and Tg(Ihxla:EGFP;wt1b:mCherry) 
larvae showed that the Jhxla:EGFP* aggregates arose from the coales- 
cence of three or four [hxla:EGFP* cells that expanded to form a renal 
vesicle and activated expression of wt1b:mCherry (Fig. 4d and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 6f). Similar time courses of Tg(/hxla:EGFP;cdh17:mCherry) 
and Tg(wt1b:EGFP;pax8:DsRed) larvae demonstrated that the renal 
vesicle elongated into a cdh17* nephron, with lhxla™ cells becoming 
restricted to the point of fusion with the pronephric tubules, pax8 
initiating in the distal tubule and w#Jb labelling the glomerulus and 
proximal tubule (Fig. 4e and Supplementary Fig. 6g). To demonstrate 
a requirement of [hxla:EGFP* cells for nephrogenesis, we ablated 
single Ihxla:EGFP* aggregates with a laser (Fig. 4c, arrow), resulting 
in aborted nephrogenesis in the targeted region without affecting 
neighbouring nephrons (Fig. 4c, arrowhead) (n = 2/2). 

Next we tested whether /hxla:EGFP* cells had nephron-forming 
activity. Transplantation of single [hxla:EGFP” cells failed to engraft 
conditioned recipients. However, transplantation of individual 
Ihxla:EGFP* aggregates resulted in successful engraftment in 33% 
(n = 15) of transplanted fish (Fig. 4f, g). In one case, a single aggregate 
contributed to 16 nephrons, 27 aggregates and numerous individual 
cells (Supplementary Fig. 7a—c), consistent with Jhxla:EGFP* cells 
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Figure 3 | Expression of Jhxla:EGFP and other renal factors in the adult 
kidney. a, Single mesenchymal cells labelled with [hxla:EGFP (scale bar, 

10 pm). b, Small aggregates labelled with [hx 1a:EGFP (scale bar, 10 um). ¢, An 
untreated kidney showing [hx1a:EGFP* aggregates in a portion of the trunk 
region; scale bar, 0.5 mm). d, Co-expression of wt1b:mCherry and lhxla:EGFP 
in large aggregates (asterisk, autofluorescence; scale bar, 10 um). e, f, Expression 


having extensive proliferative and self-renewing capabilities. Trans- 
plantation of [hxla:EGFP*/wtlb:mCherry* renal vesicles failed to 
engraft (n = 0/10), suggesting that nephron-forming potential is 
restricted to |hxla:EGFP* aggregates. These findings demonstrate that 
Ihxla:EGFP* aggregates contain nephron progenitors and support 
our observation that multiple nephron progenitors are needed to form 
a nephron. 

To determine how similar Jhxla:EGFP* cells are to Six2 mouse 
cap mesenchyme cells, we conducted a microarray analysis, comparin, 
the genes upregulated in hxla:EGFP* cells (relative to cdh17:EGFP 
epithelial cells) with those upregulated in mouse Six2” cells (relative to 
mouse proximal tubule epithelial cells). At a global level, the respective 
gene sets that are upregulated in hx1a:EGFP’ cells and Six2* cells are 
not significantly similar (Supplementary Tables 2-4 and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 8a). However, there is conservation of several factors impli- 
cated in renal development and/or stem-cell self-renewal. Notably, 
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of wt1b in untreated and gentamicin-damaged kidneys (scale bar, 0.5 mm). 
g-i, Expression of wf1b in a large aggregate (g), a comma-shaped body (h) and 
an immature nephron (i) in gentamicin-damaged kidneys (scale bar, 10 um). 
j, Expression of pax2a, wtla and fgf8a in large aggregates or renal vesicles in 
gentamicin-damaged kidneys (scale bar, 10 jum). 


orthologues of Six2 (six2a) and Wt1 (wtla), which are essential for 
cap mesenchyme maintenance, are upregulated both in Jhxla:EGFP* 
cells and in Six2* cells. Quantitative PCR confirmed that six2a and 
wtla are expressed over 15-fold higher in [hxla:EGFP™ cells than 
cdh17:EGFP* cells (Supplementary Fig. 8b). Several other potentially 
important regulators were also identified in the comparison, including 
Meis2, Ezh2 and Tcf3, which are implicated in Wnt signalling and/or 
stem-cell function (Supplementary Table 4). These results suggest that, 
despite having distinct molecular identities, zebrafish Ihxla:EGFP* 
cells and Six2* cells share a core set of regulatory genes that may be 
important for conferring renal stem/progenitor cell potential. 

In conclusion, we have identified an adult population of nephron 
progenitors that reside in small aggregates throughout the zebrafish 
kidney. These cells are uniquely defined by their ability to form new 
functional nephrons during zebrafish growth, injury and after trans- 
plantation. Nephron progenitors can be serially transplanted, consistent 
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Figure 4 | Ihxla:EGFP* cells form nephrons during adult kidney 
development and after transplantation. a, Lateral view of a 
Tg(Ihx1a:EGFP;cdh17:mCherry) larva showing the first lhxla:EGFP* cell to 
appear on top of the cdh17:mCherry* embryonic kidney tubules (arrow and 
inset). b, Lateral view of a Tg(Jhxla:EGFP) larva showing the extent of 
Ihx1a:EGEP* cell migration (arrows) and their aggregation (arrowheads). 

c, Laser-ablation of an Jhxla:EGFP* aggregate (arrow) inhibits nephron 
formation without affecting nephrogenesis of an adjacent aggregate 
(arrowhead). d, Time course of a Tg(/hxla:EGFP;cdh17:mCherry) larva 


with stem-cell capabilities, although confirmation of this awaits direct 
lineage-tracing experiments. Our in vivo imaging of nephrogenesis and 
chimaeric transplantation results demonstrated that nephrogenic 
aggregates form by the coalescence of multiple Jhxla:EGFP™ cells 
(Supplementary Fig. 1). This process is reminiscent of nephrogenesis 
in mammals and suggests that similar mechanisms govern nephron 
formation in both species. Consistent with this, Ihxla:EGFP™ cells 
express six2a and wt1a, two critical regulators of mammalian nephron 
progenitors. Our observation that only aggregates of Ihxla:EGFP* 
cells, but not single cells, are capable of engraftment suggests that 
nephron progenitor potential may depend upon a ‘community 
effect’, a phenomenon whereby continued cell contact is necessary 
for cells to respond to an inductive signal. The failure of renal vesicles to 
engraft suggests that nephron-forming potential is lost upon epithelial 
differentiation. 

With our data in hand, it is now possible to pursue whether the 
mammalian adult kidney contains an equivalent population of nephro- 
genic aggregates. If present, these cells are most probably dormant or 
their regenerative abilities blocked, given that nephrogenesis ceases 
around birth. Using zebrafish to understand the molecular identity of 
nephron progenitors and the pathways that regulate them may lead to 
therapeutic ways to activate, or artificially engineer, the mammalian 
counterpart and augment human renal regeneration. With the rise in 
chronic kidney disease becoming a serious worldwide healthcare issue, 
a nephron-progenitor-based regenerative therapy will have a major 
clinical impact. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


For WKM transplants, adult recipient fish were conditioned with intraperitoneal 
injection of gentamicin (80 1gg '), then immunocompromised with sub-lethal 
y-irradiation (25 Gy) to prevent graft rejection’. Unpurified WKM cells were pre- 
pared as previously described? from Tg(cdh17:EGFP)'° or Tg(cdh17:mCherry) 
donors that express fluorescent reporter proteins in the distal nephron. For the 
Ihxla:EGFP* single cell and aggregate transplants, dissected kidneys from 
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demonstrating that [hxla:EGFP™ cells coalesce into an aggregate and 
differentiate into a nephron. e, Time course of a Tg(wt1b:EGFP;pax8:DsRed) 
larva showing development of a wtlb:EGFP™ aggregate into a nephron. 

f, Bright field and fluorescent merge of an aggregate from a 
Tg(Jhxla:EGFP;cdh17:mCherry) donor. g, Donor-derived cdh1 7:mCherry* 
nephrons (one indicated by arrow) and multiple single Jhxla:EGFP™ cells 
(arrowhead) resulting from the transplantation of the aggregate shown in 

f (scale bar, 30 um). PT, pronephric tubule; sb, swim bladder; larvae shown with 
anterior to the left. 


Tg(/hxla:EGFP;cdh17:mCherry) fish were treated with 10% collagenase/dispase 
for 15 min and cells/aggregates manually transferred with a mouth pipette to a 
drop of 1X PBS/2% fetal calf serum on a glass slide. A single cell or aggregate was 
serially passaged through three droplets of PBS/fetal calf serum until free of non- 
positive cells just before transplantation. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Zebrafish transgenic lines. Zebrafish were maintained as previously described’” 
and according to Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee protocols. The 
transgenic lines Tg(wtlb:EGFP), Tg(Ihxla:EGFP) and Tg(hsp70:dn-fgfrl-EGFP) 
were previously reported'®'*’°. The Tg(wtlb:mCherry) line was generated by 
replacement of EGFP with mCherry in the F47 vector, which contains a shortened 
version of the wt1b promoter that was previously described”®. The Tg(cdh17:EGFP) 
line was generated by isolation of a 4.3-kb genomic fragment upstream of the Exon 1 
5‘ untranslated region. The promoter fragment was cloned into the Xhol/Sall sites of 
the Tol2 vector T2AL200R150G”. The Tg(cdh17:mCherry) line was generated by co- 
injection of Cre mRNA with the Tol2 vector T2cdh17-loxP-EGFP-loxP-mCherry. 
The Tg(pax8:DsRed) line was generated by gene trap screening. DsRedExpress was 
inserted into the BamHI/Not!I sites of the pT2KSAG Tol2 vector” and was used to 
generate the transgenic line. Mapping of the insertion site by inverse PCR revealed 
that DsRedExpress was inserted in the intron region between exons 1 and 2 (T.I. and 
F.O., unpublished observations). 

Adult and larval zebrafish experiments. Epifluorescent images were taken from 
a Nikon Eclipse 80i microscope using the Hamamatsu ORCA-ER camera and 
confocal images were acquired using the Al high-speed confocal Ti-e inverted 
microscope system (Nikon). 

Adult. Gentamicin (401g), BrdU (100g) and 40kDa dextran-FITC or 
-rhodamine (2,1g) were administered by intraperitoneal injection. Single 
nephrons were dissected in Ringer’s buffer using sharpened tungsten needles. 
Kidney wholemount in situ hybridization was as previously described (http:// 
zfin.org/ZFIN/Methods/ThisseProtocol.html) with the addition of 1% dimethyl 
sulphoxide supplemented to the fixative. Fluorescence-activated cell sorting and 
analyses were performed using the BD FACSAria (Harvard Stem Cell Institute 
Flow Cytometry Core Facility). For transplantation of cells directly into the kidney, 
conditioned recipients were anaesthetized with 0.02% tricaine anda lateral incision 
was made posterior to the gills and level with the kidney. One microlitre containing 
approximately 5 X 10° WKM cells, or a single lhxla:EGFP™ cell or a single 
lhxla:EGFP* aggregate was injected directly into the head kidney of recipient fish 
(3 days after conditioning) using a Hamilton syringe. The incision was closed with 
a suture and the fish was returned to water (Supplementary Fig. 3a-k). 

Larva. Larval wholemount in situ hybridization was performed as reported’. 

Ablation of Jhxla:EGFP* aggregates was performed with the MicroPoint Laser 
System (Photonic Instruments) in conjunction with the Nikon Eclipse 80i micro- 
scope. For the cellular necrosis assay, water control and gentamicin-treated kid- 
neys were incubated for 10 min in 5 ug ml ' of acridine orange (Sigma) in PBS, 
washed three times with 50 ml PBS and imaged under bright field and epifluor- 
escence (FITC). 
Histology. Haematoxylin and eosin. Kidneys and larvae were fixed in 4% para- 
formaldehyde, embedded in paraffin, sectioned and stained with haematoxylin 
and eosin or antibodies against EGFP and BrdU (Dana-Farber/Harvard Cancer 
Center Pathology Core Facility). 

Methylene blue and basic fuchsin. Kidneys were fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde, 
embedded in JB4 resin, sectioned and stained with methylene blue and basic fuchsin. 
Microarray analysis. Triplicate samples of approximately 4,000 Ihx1a:EGFP* and 
cdh17:EGFP" cells were sorted by fluorescence-activated cell sorting into lysis 
buffer, complementary DNAs were amplified, labelled with Cy3 (cdh17:EGFP* ) 
and Cy5 (Ihxla:EGFP" ), and hybridized to the Agilent Whole Zebrafish Genome 
Oligo Microarray (3 X 44k) by Miltenyi Biotec. All statistical analysis used the R 
package 2.9.2 (http://cran.r-project.org/). Agilent microarrays were processed using 
the Agilent Feature Extraction software to obtain intensity ratios for each of 
the 43,803 probes on the array. Intensity ratios from the three separate Agilent 
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microarrays were subsequently quantile normalized using the normalize Between 
Arrays function in the affy package and differentially expressed gene between cases 
and controls determined using the limma package. Given the multiple number of 
hypotheses tested we selected the qvalue package for false discovery rate (FDR) 
estimation. RMA normalization, limma and qvalue were used to identify differ- 
entially expressed probe sets across the eight GUDMAP mouse kidney microarrays 
of interest (three for Six2* cells, five for proximal tubule cells), which were down- 
loaded from the GEO database (GSE12588, GSE6589 and GSE6290). To compare 
the differentially expressed genes from the two platforms (and species), the micro- 
array probes were matched to gene identities using annotation files provided by the 
manufacturers. Zebrafish gene identities were then mapped to mouse orthologues 
using a combination of the InParanoid (http://inparanoid.sbc.su.se/) and Ensembl 
databases. A total of 11,870 Ensembl mouse protein identities were identified that 
could be compared from both arrays. Given the smaller number of zebrafish arrays, 
FDR thresholds of 40% (nominal P < 0.016), 45% (P < 0.048) and 50% (P< 0.11) 
were combined with a minimum twofold change in intensity, which corresponded 
to 1,635, 3,335 and 5,879 probes, respectively. More stringent FDR thresholds of 5% 
(nominal P< 0.022), 10% (P<0.07) and 15% (P<0.14) were chosen for the 
mouse probes, leading to 5,250, 5,699, 5,936 probe sets, respectively. Genes that 
were both significantly upregulated and downregulated in the analysis, as judged by 
separate probes, were excluded, leaving a total of 10,421 genes for comparison. We 
used Fisher’s exact test for statistical significance over a range of FDR values, 
yielding a range from P = 0.051 to P= 0.86. The GEO database record number 
for the zebrafish microarray data is GSE24803. 

Quantitative PCR. lhx1a:EGFP* and cdh17:EGFP* cells (300-9,000) were purified 
by fluorescence-activated cell sorting, lysed and complementary DNA generated 
using the Cells-to-cDNA kit (Ambion). Quantitative PCR was performed in trip- 
licate using SYBR Green chemistry on a Mastercycler RealPlex” PCR machine 
(Eppendorf) using the following primer sets: slc20ala forward 5'-TCTCTG 
GGACACATTGCATC-3’, reverse 5'-AGCAGTTCCAGCCATTTGAC-3’; slc13a1 
forward 5'-TGCTGGGATTCCTGTTCTTC-3’, reverse 5’-AAACCTCCACCAA 
CAAGCAG-3’; slc12al forward 5'-TCAACGCTCTGAAGAAGCTG-3’, reverse 
5'-ACGTTGTGTGGGTTTCTTCC-3’; slc12a3 forward 5'-ACAGATCCGGCTG 
AATGAAG-3’, reverse 5’-AGCCAAGCCATGTAAAGAGG-3’; six2a forward 
5'-AGCTCGGAGGATGAGTTTTC-3’, reverse 5’-ATGGTGCCTTGCAGAAG 
AAG-3’; wtla forward 5'-AGCCAACCAAGGATGTTCAG-3’, reverse 5’-AACC 
TTIGATTCCTGGAGCTG-3’. efla was used as the normalization control: forward 
5'-CTGGAGGCCAGCTCAAACAT-3’, reverse 5’-ATCAAGAAGAGTAGTAC 
CGCTAGCATTAC-3’. Relative quantification of target gene expression was 
evaluated using the comparative Cy method. A mean and standard deviation were 
determined for the AC; value for all genes of interest. The error in fold-change was 
obtained by considering the effect of an increase or decrease of one standard 
deviation in AC; value. 
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Transmembrane semaphorin signalling controls 
laminar stratification in the mammalian retina 


Ryota L. Matsuoka’, Kim T. Nguyen-Ba-Charvet*®°, Aijaz Parray*°, Tudor C. Badea”*+, Alain Chédotal**° & Alex L. Kolodkin'* 


In the vertebrate retina, establishment of precise synaptic connec- 
tions among distinct retinal neuron cell types is critical for proces- 
sing visual information and for accurate visual perception. Retinal 
ganglion cells (RGCs), amacrine cells and bipolar cells establish 
stereotypic neurite arborization patterns to form functional neural 
circuits in the inner plexiform layer (IPL)’”, a laminar region that 
is conventionally divided into five major parallel sublaminae’”. 
However, the molecular mechanisms governing distinct retinal 
subtype targeting to specific sublaminae within the IPL remain to 
be elucidated. Here we show that the transmembrane semaphorin 
Sema6A signals through its receptor PlexinA4 (PlexA4) to control 
lamina-specific neuronal stratification in the mouse retina. Expres- 
sion analyses demonstrate that Sema6A and PlexA4 proteins are 
expressed in a complementary fashion in the developing retina: 
Sema6A in most ON sublaminae and PlexA4 in OFF sublaminae 
of the IPL. Mice with null mutations in PlexA4 or Sema6A exhibit 
severe defects in stereotypic lamina-specific neurite arborization of 
tyrosine hydroxylase (TH)-expressing dopaminergic amacrine cells, 
intrinsically photosensitive RGCs (ipRGCs) and calbindin-positive 
cells in the IPL. Sema6A and PlexA4 genetically interact in vivo for 
the regulation of dopaminergic amacrine cell laminar targeting. 
Therefore, neuronal targeting to subdivisions of the IPL in the 
mammalian retina is directed by repulsive transmembrane guid- 
ance cues present on neuronal processes. 

Synaptic connections among distinct neuronal cell types are orga- 
nized in specific laminae within many regions of the nervous system. In 
the vertebrate retina, RGCs, amacrine cells, and bipolar cells have 
multiple morphologically distinct subtypes (RGCs, approximately 
20; amacrine cells, approximately 30; bipolar cells, approximately 
12), and each subtype elaborates a characteristic sublaminar connec- 
tion pattern within the IPL’. Recent studies have shown that homo- 
philic cell adhesion molecules, including sidekicks and Dscams, direct 
sublaminar targeting of distinct amacrine, bipolar and RGC cell types 
in the developing chicken retina*’. A mutation in mouse Dscam dis- 
turbs process self avoidance, mosaic spacing and stratification of 
several amacrine cell subtypes®’; however, it is not clear whether 
Dscam regulates the stratification of these amacrine cell subtypes 
directly or whether this is a consequence of other abnormalities in 
the Dscam mutant mouse retina, including disorganization of retinal 
layers and an expanded IPL. Thus, molecular cues that organize specific 
laminar stratifications in the mammalian retina have yet to be defined. 

The semaphorin family of guidance cues includes secreted and 
membrane-bound proteins that have key roles in various neuronal 
developmental processes, including axon guidance and branching, 
neuronal migration and dendritic arborization®. Multiple classes of 
semaphorins have been shown to be expressed in the developing mam- 
malian retina”’®; however, whether or how semaphorins function 
within the retina is not known. 


To assess the in vivo roles of semaphorins and their receptors in 
retinal development, we first conducted expression analyses for conven- 
tional semaphorin receptors, neuropilins (Npn-1 and Npn-2) and plexins 
(PlexA1-A4, B1-B3, C1, D1) in the developing mouse retina by in situ 
hybridization. We observed that multiple plexins and neuropilins are 
expressed both in overlapping and in distinct locations in the developing 
retina (data not shown). To investigate physiological functions of these 
semaphorin receptors in retinal development, we analysed mice 
harbouring targeted mutations in genes encoding each plexin and neu- 
ropilin by immunohistochemistry using various retinal markers, includ- 
ing Pax6, Chxl0, Thy-1, TH, calbindin, choline acetyltransferase 
(ChAT), calretinin and protein kinase C alpha (PKC-a«) (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 1 and data not shown)'’. We identified defects in 
the stereotypic lamina-specific neurite arborization of tyrosine hydro- 
xylase-positive (TH*) dopaminergic amacrine cells, and calbindin- 
positive cells, in the IPL of adult mice homozygous for a targeted 
mutation in the gene encoding the PlexA4 receptor’! (Fig. 1b, d). We 
used division of the IPL into five parallel sublaminae (S1-S5, S5 being 
closest to the ganglion cell layer) for our analyses, as previously 
described’*. We observed that dopaminergic amacrine cells, which pre- 
dominantly stratify in the S1 sublamina of the IPL in wild-type retinas 
(Fig. la and Supplementary Fig. 2a, c), extend aberrant processes into S4/ 
S5 in the PlexA4 ‘~ mutant retina (Fig. 1b and Supplementary Fig. 2b, 
d). Similarly, calbindin-positive cells, which typically establish their pro- 
jections in three strata at the borders of S1 and S2, $2 and $3, $3 and S4 in 
the IPL of wild-type retinas’ (Fig. 1c), showed aberrant targeting of their 
processes to S4/S5 in the PlexA4'~ retina (Fig. 1d). These sublaminar 
targeting defects observed in dopaminergic amacrine cells and calbindin- 
positive cells show full penetrance and expressivity in PlexA4 ‘~ mutant 
retinas (n = 10 mutant animals). 'To determine precisely where the aber- 
rant processes of dopaminergic amacrine cells and calbindin-positive 
cells are localized within the PlexA4 ‘~ retina, we performed double- 
immunolabelling to visualize these two neuronal subtypes and also cells 
labelled with an antibody directed against calretinin, which marks three 
strata at the borders of S1 and S2, S2 and S3, S3 and S4 (ref. 1) (the 
localization of calretinin* processes is not disrupted in PlexA4 ‘~ 
retinas; Fig. le-f). We found that the aberrant processes of both TH* 
and calbindin* neuronal subtypes were localized predominantly adja- 
cent to the calretinin’ $3/S4 stratification band within $4/S5 in 
PlexA4 '~ retinas (Fig. 1g, h). We confirmed that these two populations 
of mistargeted retinal neurons labelled by anti-TH and anti-calbindin are 
different retinal subtypes (Supplementary Fig. 3), demonstrating that 
PlexA4 directs distinct retinal subtype targeting in the IPL in vivo. We 
also found that the calbindin” cells exhibiting neurite arborization 
defects in PlexA4 ‘~ retinas are most probably amacrine cells because 
these calbindin* cells with aberrant processes in the $4/S5 sublamiane 
are co-immunolabelled by syntaxin, a pan-amacrine cell marker, but 
not by Brn3a, a marker for a subset of RGCs (data not shown). 
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Figure 1 | PlexinA4 directs lamina-specific neurite arborization of 
dopaminergic amacrine cells and calbindin-positive cells in the IPL in vivo. 
a-f, Wild-type (a, c, e) and PlexA4 /— (b, d, f) adult retina sections were 
immunostained with antibodies against TH (a, b), calbindin (c, d) and 
calretinin (e, f). INL, inner nuclear layer; GCL, ganglion cell layer. In PlexA4 ‘— 
retinas, TH-positive dopaminergic amacrine cells and calbindin-positive cells 
exhibit defects in lamina-specific neurite arborization (yellow arrows in b and 
d,n= 10 PlexA4 ‘~ animals). In wild-type retinas, dopaminergic amacrine cell 
processes are observed predominantly in the $1 sublamina of the IPL (a). In 
contrast, aberrant punctate immunostaining is detected in the $4/S5 
sublaminae, in addition to S1, in all PlexA4 ‘~ retinas examined (b). The 
normal stratification of calbindin-positive cells in the IPL (c) is disrupted in 
PlexA4 ‘~ retinas, resulting in aberrant processes in $4/S5 (d). Calretinin- 
positive cells show normal sublaminar stratification in the IPL of PlexA4 ‘~ 
retinas (e, f). g, h, PlexA4 ‘~ adult retina sections double-immunostained with 
anti-calretinin (white bars) and anti-TH (g), or anti-calretinin (white bars) and 
anti-calbindin (CB) (h). Aberrant processes in PlexA4-‘~ retinas from 
dopaminergic amacrine cells, and from calbindin-positive cells, are found 
closer to the GCL than the calretinin-positive processes that lie between S3 
and S4 in the IPL (yellow arrows). Scale bars, 50 um in h for a, b, g, h, and in 
f for c-f. 
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In contrast, other subtypes of RGCs and amacrine cells, including 
AII amacrine cells labelled with Disabled-1 (Dab-1), vGlut3-positive 
amacrine cells, cholinergic amacrine cells labelled with ChAT and 
R-cadherin-positive cells, show normal neurite arborization in the 
IPL of PlexA4 ‘~ mutant retinas (Supplementary Fig. 4). This result 
further demonstrates that PlexA4 regulation of lamina-specific neurite 
arborization of retinal neuronal subtypes in the IPL is cell-type specific. 
Dopaminergic amacrine cell processes, which normally are targeted 
exclusively to the $1 sublamina (the OFF layer), are misguided in 
PlexA4 '~ mutants to the $4/S5 sublaminae (a portion of the ON 
layer), suggesting that PlexA4 contributes to the segregation of ON 
and OFF layers within the IPL". 

Recent studies have shown that dopaminergic amacrine cells co- 
stratify with, and are synaptically coupled to, M1-type melanopsin 
intrinsically photosensitive retinal ganglion cells (ipRGCs) in S1 of 
the mouse IPL'*’®. Therefore, we asked whether the abnormality in 
dopaminergic amacrine cell process stratification affects M1-type 
ipRGC dendritic arborization in the PlexA4 ‘~ retina. We used an 
antibody directed against the carboxy (C) terminus of rat melanopsin 
to label M1-type melanopsin ipRGCs’””’, and we observed aberrant 
dendritic arborization of M1-type ipRGCs in S4/S5, in addition to 
stratification within $1 of the IPL in PlexA4 ‘~ retina (Fig. 2a top, b 
top). We also observed that approximately 75% of aberrant dopa- 
minergic amacrine cell processes (TH-immunoreactive puncta) were 
co-localized with M1-type ipRGC dendrites (C-terminal melanopsin- 
immunoreactive puncta) within $4/S5 in PlexA4 ‘~ mutant retinas 
(Fig. 2a bottom, b bottom, c, d), suggesting that synaptic connectivity 
between dopaminergic amacrine cells and M1-type ipRGCs may be 
still preserved, even though these two neuronal populations have mis- 
positioned processes within the IPL of the PlexA4 ‘~ mutant retina. 
Therefore, PlexA4 is required for precise sublaminar targeting of dopa- 
minergic amacrine cell processes and Ml-type ipRGC dendrites 
within the IPL but may not be essential for synaptic target selection 
between these two neuronal populations. We examined both the cell 
number and mosaic patterning of dopaminergic amacrine cells and 
ipRGCs; we observed no significant difference between wild-type and 
PlexA4 ‘~ retinas (Supplementary Fig. 5). We also observed no evid- 
ence of neuronal process self-avoidance deficits in these cell types in 
PlexA4‘~ retinas (Supplementary Fig. 5a—b, e—f). In addition, 
PlexA4 '~ RGC axons do not exhibit major projection defects in their 
trajectories to image-forming and non-image-forming targets within 
the brain (Supplementary Fig. 6); nor are errors observed in bipolar cell 
axon targeting within the IPL (Supplementary Fig. 7). 

We next analysed PlexA4 protein expression using a PlexA4- 
specific antibody’. We observed no immunostaining with this antibody 
in PlexA4 ‘~ retinas, confirming its specificity (Supplementary Fig. 8a, 
b). Anti-PlexA4 immunostaining at different postnatal ages shows that 
PlexA4 is strongly expressed on neuronal processes that predominantly 
stratify in S1 and S2 of the developing IPL (Fig. 3a left, b). We also 
observed that dopaminergic amacrine cell processes in $1 co-stratified 
with the upper PlexA4* S1 band (Fig. 3d left, middle and right). To test 
further if dopaminergic amacrine cells express PlexA4, we performed in 
situ hybridization experiments using a PlexA4 antisense probe followed 
by anti-TH immunolabelling. We found that PlexA4 messenger RNA 
(mRNA) is localized to the cell bodies of dopaminergic amacrine 
cells (26 out of 26 dopaminergic amacrine cells analysed showed co- 
localization of TH and PlexA4 mRNA; Fig. 3e left, middle and right). 
Taken together, these results strongly suggest PlexA4 functions cell- 
autonomously in dopaminergic amacrine cells to regulate stratifica- 
tion of this cell type within the IPL. We did not observe PlexA4 protein 
expression in M1-type ipRGC cell bodies and dendrites (Fig. 3f left 
and right). This suggests that the M1-type ipRGC dendritic stratifica- 
tion deficit within the IPL of PlexA4 ‘~ retinas is a secondary con- 
sequence of the developmental defects observed in the IPL of 
PlexA4 '~ retinas, supporting a primary role for amacrine cells in 
directing RGC dendritic stratification’”**". Given our observation that 
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Figure 2 | PlexinA4 controls dendritic targeting of M1-type ipRGCs within 
the IPL, but not co-localization of dopaminergic amacrine cell and ipRGC 
processes. a, b, Top, middle, bottom, double-immunostaining using antibodies 
directed against the C terminus of rat melanopsin (a, b, top, green) and against 
TH (a, b, middle, red) of wild-type (a, top, middle, bottom) and PlexA4d /~ 
(b, top, middle, bottom) adult retina sections (merged in a, b, bottom). Ectopic 
dendritic processes of M1-type ipRGCs were observed in the $4/S5 sublaminae 
of PlexA4 ‘~ retinas, as were aberrant dopaminergic amacrine processes 
(yellow arrows, a, top, middle, bottom, n = 4 mutant animals). Wild-type M1- 
type ipRGC dendritic processes and dopaminergic amacrine cell processes are 
only observed in S1 (a, top, middle, bottom). c, High-magnification view of S4/ 
$5 in PlexA4 '~ retinas double-immunostained with anti-C-terminal 
melanopsin and anti-TH. Most TH-positive puncta are co-localized with 
melanopsin-positive puncta (white arrowheads). d, Quantification of ectopic 
TH-positive puncta co-localized with the ectopic M1-type melanopsin puncta 
in $4/S5 of PlexA4~‘~ retinas. Nearly 76% (194 TH-positive puncta among a 
total of 254 puncta) of the ectopic TH-positive puncta were co-localized with 
ectopic M1-type melanopsin puncta in $4/S5 (76.4 + 1.2% co-localization). In 
wild-type retinas, almost no TH-positive puncta were observed in $4/S5. Error 
bar, s.e.m. (1 = 3 animals per genotype). Scale bars, 50 lm in a, b, top, middle, 
bottom, 5 Lum inc. 
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dopaminergic amacrine cell processes and M1-type ipRGC dendrites 
are co-localized in the $4/S5 sublaminae of PlexA4‘~ retinas, dopa- 
minergic amacrine cells may provide specific cues used by M1-type 
ipRGCs to form selective synaptic contacts. 

There are two major classes of potential PlexA4 ligand: secreted 
class 3 semaphorins that bind to neuropilin-obligate co-receptors 
and form a holoreceptor complex with PlexA4 (ref. 8); and transmem- 
brane class 6 semaphorins that directly bind to PlexA4 in a neuropilin- 
independent manner®. We first analysed neurite arborization of 
dopaminergic amacrine cells, M1-type ipRGCs and calbindin-positive 
cells in Npn-1°°"*~°"*~ (an Npn-1 allele that generates a variant 
Npn-1 protein incapable of responding to class 3 semaphorin signal- 
ling) and Npn-2-'~ mutant retinas'"°. We observed normal neurite 
stratification patterns in the IPL ofall of these three neuronal subtypes 
in both Npn-1%°"*S""*~ and Npn-2‘~ retinas (Supplementary Fig. 9), 
indicating that secreted class 3 semaphorins are unlikely to act as ligands 
for PlexA4 in the retina. 

Transmembrane class 6 semaphorins, including Sema6A, bind 
directly to PlexA4"’. Sema6A induces growth cone collapse of several 
neuronal subtypes through the PlexA4 receptor in vitro and acts as a 
repulsive ligand for PlexA4 in vivo, regulating hippocampal mossy fibre 
projections and corticospinal tract decussation’’”’. To ask whether 
Sema6A is a PlexA4 ligand, required for normal retinal development, 
we first analysed Sema6A protein expression using a Sema6A-specific 
antibody”* (Supplementary Fig. 8c, c’, d, d’). We found that Sema6A 
protein is strongly expressed in retinal S3b-S5 sublaminae (S3b being 
approximately the lower half of $3), and expressed at much lower levels 
in the $1-S3a sublaminae (S3a being approximately the upper half of 
S3) (Fig. 3c). We double-immunolabelled retinal sections with Sema6A 
and PlexA4 antibodies and found that strong Sema6A and PlexinA4 
protein immunoreactivity is detected in adjacent regions of the develop- 
ing IPL throughout early postnatal retinal development (Fig. 3a left, 
middle and right and Supplementary Fig. 10). These results support 
the hypothesis that Sema6A functions as a repulsive barrier within the 
developing IPL for neuronal processes expressing PlexA4, including 
dopaminergic amacrine cells. We observed Sema6A is not expressed 
in dopaminergic amacrine cells or M-type ipRGCs (Fig. 3g, h), con- 
sistent with Sema6A serving a non-cell autonomous role in constraining 
the targeting of processes from these neuronal cell types in the IPL. 
However, immunolabelling experiments revealed that RGC and 
amacrine cell subtypes, distinct from ipRGCs and dopaminergic 
amacrine cells, are the major cellular sources of Sema6A protein in the 
developing IPL (see Supplementary Figs 11-13). 

Phenotypic analysis of mice homozygous for a targeted gene-trap 
mutation in the Sema6A locus’ showed that Sema6A * mutants phe- 
nocopy the neurite stratification defects in dopaminergic amacrine 
cells, M-type ipRGCs and calbindin-positive cells we observe in 
PlexA4 '~ mutant retinas (with full penetrance and expressivity, 
n=8 Sema6A ‘~ mutant animals, Fig. 4a-f). This result strongly 
suggests that Sema6A is a functional ligand for PlexA4, required for 
regulating select aspects of retinal neurite stratification in vivo. To 
assess further the ligand-receptor relationship between Sema6A and 
PlexA4 in retinal development in vivo, we investigated genetic inter- 
actions between PlexA4 and Sema6A by analysing mice doubly hetero- 
zygous for Sema6A and PlexA4 mutations. We quantified the number 
of TH-positive immunoreactive puncta localized in S4/S5 of 
Sema6A*! ;PlexA4*/~ mutant mice (Fig. 4k). In wild-type retinas, 
TH* immunoreactive puncta in $4/S5 were almost undetectable 
(Fig. 4g). Mice heterozygous for either PlexA4 or Sema6A mutations 
did not showa significant increase in the number of the TH puncta in 
S4/S5 (Fig. 4h, i). However, Sema6A*'~;PlexA4*/~ mutant mice 
exhibited a markedly increased number of the TH* puncta in $4/S5 
(Fig. 4j). Therefore, Sema6A and PlexA4 functionally interact in vivo 
and probably act in a common signalling pathway. Together with the 
complementary expression patterns of Sema6A and PlexA4 in specific 
regions of the developing IPL, these results strongly support a model in 
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Figure 3 | PlexinA4 and Sema6A exhibit complementary protein expression 
in the developing mouse retina. a, Left, middle and right, P14 retina section 
double-immunostained with anti-PlexA4 (a, left, red) and anti-Sema6A 

(a, middle, green) (merged ina, right). Strong Sema6A immunoreactivity in the 
IPL was observed in approximately one-half of $3 and throughout S4 and $5, 
whereas PlexA4 expression is stratified in two distinct layers in $1 and 82. b, P14 
retina section double-immunostained with anti-PlexA4 (green) and anti- 
calbindin (CB, red) shows PlexA4 protein localization in $1/S2 sublaminae 
relative to calbindin-positive neuronal processes. c, P14 retina section double- 
immunostained with anti-Sema6A (green) and anti-calbindin (CB, red) shows 
Sema6A protein localization in S3-S5 relative to calbindin-positive neuronal 
processes. d, Left, middle and right, P14 retina section double-immunostained 
with anti-PlexA4 (d, left, green) and anti-TH (d, middle, red), revealing co- 
localization of PlexA4 and TH immunoreactivity in $1 of the IPL (merged in 
d, right). e, Left, middle, right, P14 retina section hybridized with PlexA4 
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antisense probe (e, left, green) followed by anti-TH immunolabelling 

(e, middle, red, merged in e, right). PlecA4 mRNA is localized to the cell body of 
dopaminergic amacrine cells (of 26 TH-positive amacrine cells scored, all were 
positive for PlexA4 mRNA). f, Left and right, P14 retina section double- 
immunostained with anti-PlexA4 (green) and anti-amino (N)-terminal 
melanopsin (red), which labels multiple ipRGC subtypes’® (f, left; high 
magnification of the area in the white square shown in f, right). PlexA4 
immunoreactivity was not observed in the cell bodies or dendrites of ipRGCs. 
g, h, P14 retina sections double-immunostained with anti-Sema6A (green) and 
anti-TH (g, red) or anti- N-terminal melanopsin (Me) (h, red). Sema6A protein 
was not observed in cell bodies, or processes, of dopaminergic amacrine cells 
and ipRGCs (M1-type ipRGC dendritic processes in the S1 indicated by yellow 
arrow in h). Scale bars, 50 tm in ¢ for a, left, middle and right, b, c, 50 um in 
h for d, left, middle and right, f, left, g, h, 20 um in e, right for e, left, middle and 
right, 20 jm in f, right. 


Figure 4 | Sema6A signalling through the 
PlexinA4 receptor directs retinal sublaminar 
targeting. a-f, Wild-type (a-c) and Sema6A '~ (d- 
f) adult retina sections were immunostained with 
antibodies against TH (a, d), C-terminal melanopsin 
(b, e) and calbindin (c, f). Sema6A '~ retinas 
recapitulate the lamina-specific neurite arborization 
defects of dopaminergic amacrine cells, M1-type 
ipRGCs and calbindin-positive cells (yellow arrows) 
observed in PlexA4 ‘~ retinas (n = 8 Sema6A /— 
animals). g-j, Wild-type (g), PlexA4‘/~ 

(h), Sema6A*'~ (i) and Sema6A*';PlexA4*/— 

(j) adult retina sections were immunostained with 
anti-TH. k, Quantification of ectopic TH-positive 
puncta detected in the S4/S5 sublaminae in wild- 
type (g), PlexA4*'~ (h), Sema6A*'~ (i) and 
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Sema6A*'~;PlexA4*!— (j) sections (n = 4 animals 
for each genotype). An increased number of TH- 
positive puncta were observed in S4/S5 in 
Sema6A*'~;PlexA4*'~ retinas (10.1 + 1.7 puncta 
per 100 jm, yellow arrow, j) compared with the 
other three genotypes (0.1 + 0.1 puncta per 100 um, 
wild type; 2.6 + 0.3 puncta per 100 um, PlexA4*'; 
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which Sema6A acts as a ligand for the PlexA4 receptor to regulate 
dopaminergic amacrine cell process targeting in the IPL. 

We provide here a demonstration of a molecular cue that directs 
lamina-specific neurite arborization in the developing mouse retina. 
We show that Sema6A and its receptor PlexA4 exhibit complementary 
expression patterns throughout postnatal IPL development, that 
Sema6A '~ mutant mice phenocopy defects in lamina-specific neurite 
stratification of specific retinal neuron subtypes observed in 
PlexA4 ‘~ mutant mice, and that they functionally interact in vivo. 
PlexA4 ‘~ mutant retinas do not exhibit defects in neurite fascicula- 
tion of the retinal cell types that show defects in sublaminar targeting 
in the IPL (Supplementary Fig. 5), further suggesting that sublaminar 
targeting in the vertical plane of the mouse retina and neurite arbori- 
zation in the horizontal plane of the mouse retina are governed by 
separate mechanisms. Our observations of Sema6A and PlexA4 func- 
tion in retinal development suggest that initial laminar targeting to 
broad regions within the developing mouse IPL is directed by a trans- 
membrane guidance cue located on neuronal processes that signals 
through its receptor, present on other neuronal subtypes. This defines 
a heterophilic interaction distinct from homophilic adhesive interac- 
tions mediated by molecules such as sidekicks and Dscams. Neuronal 
circuitry mediating two parallel ON/OFF visual pathways is spatially 
segregated in the IPL of the vertebrate retina’'*, and this spatial 
segregation has crucial roles in the effective transmission of distinct 
light responses to the brain’. Determining how the ON and OFF path- 
ways are segregated at the circuit level is fundamental for understand- 
ing visual perception: our results suggest that these distinct neuronal 
pathways are established in the IPL through the action of a transmem- 
brane guidance cue and its receptor. Our elucidation of molecular 
events critical for lamina-specific targeting in the IPL of the mam- 
malian retina may have general implications for understanding 
mechanisms that govern the establishment of neuronal connectivity, 
in particular how laminar organization is achieved during neural 
development. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

The day of birth in this study is designated as postnatal (P) day 0. The PlexA4- 
deficient and Sema6A gene-trap mouse lines were previously described®'’. 
Immunohistochemistry and in situ hybridization were performed as previously 
described'’, and the retinal regions we imaged did not include areas near the 
peripheral edges or the optic nerve head of retinas. See Methods for additional 
detailed experimental procedures, including wholemount retina staining, density 
recovery profile analysis, quantification of anti-TH and anti-C-terminal melanopsin 
co-localized puncta, genetic interaction analysis, X-gal staining, cholera toxin injec- 
tion and statistical analysis. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Animals. The day of birth in this study is designated as postnatal (P) day 0. The 
PlexA4-deficient and Sema6A gene-trap mouse lines were previously described”"'. 
The PlexAl~'~, PlexA2/~, PlexA3'~, PlexB2”'~, PlexC1™'~, Npn- 1Sema—/Sema— 
and Npn-2~/~ mice were also described elsewhere!!?"°*’, The PlexB1~/~ and 
PlexB3-'~ were obtained from P. Mombaerts (unpublished). The 
PlexDI“"*;nestin cre mice were generated by G. Gu (unpublished). 
Immunohistochemistry. Eyes were fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde for 1h at 4 °C, 
equilibrated in 30% sucrose/PBS and embedded in OCT embedding media 
(Tissue-Tek). Retinal sections (20-40 ttm) were blocked in 5% fetal bovine serum 
in 1X PBS and 0.4% Triton X-100 for 1 h at room temperature and then incubated 
overnight at 4°C with primary antibodies: rabbit anti-tyrosine hydroxylase 
(Millipore at 1:1,000), sheep anti-tyrosine hydroxylase (Millipore at 1:400), rabbit 
anti-N-terminal melanopsin (ATS at 1:2,000), rabbit anti-C-terminal rat mela- 
nopsin (a gift from K.-W. Yau at 1:500)", rabbit anti-calbindin (Swant at 1:2,500), 
rabbit anti-calretinin (Swant at 1:2,500), goat anti-calretinin (Swant at 1:2,500), rat 
anti-R-cadherin (Developmental Studies Hybridoma Bank at 1:200), goat anti- 
ChAT (Millipore at 1:100), rabbit anti-Dab-1 (a gift from B. Howell at 1:500), 
mouse anti-PKCo (Millipore at 1:200), mouse anti-Gow (Millipore at 1:500), goat 
anti-mouse Sema6A (R&D Systems at 1:200), Armenian hamster anti-PlexA4 (a 
gift from F. Suto at 1:400)””, guinea pig anti-vGlut3 (Millipore at 1:2,500), chicken 
anti-B-gal (Abcam at 1:100), mouse anti-Brn3a (Millipore at 1:20), rabbit anti- 
Pax6 (Covance at 1:1,000) and goat anti-Chx10 (Santa Cruz at 1:50). Sections were 
washed six times for 5 min in 1X PBS and then incubated with secondary antibodies 
and TO-PRO-3 (Molecular Probes at 1:400) for 1 h at room temperature. Sections 
were washed six times for 5min in PBS and coverslips were mounted using 
Vectashield HardSet Fluorescence Mounting Medium (Vector Laboratories), and 
confocal fluorescence images were taken using a Zeiss Axioskop2 Mot Plus, LSM 
5 Pa confocal microscope. The regions we imaged did not include areas near the 
peripheral edges or the optic nerve head of retinas. 

Wholemount retina staining. Enucleated eyes were fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde 
for 1h at 4°C. Whole retina cups were dissected out under a microscope and 
blocked in PBS containing 5% fetal bovine serum and 0.4% Triton X-100 for 
2-3h at room temperature. Retina cups were then incubated with primary 
antibodies in PBS containing 5% fetal bovine serum, 0.4% Triton X-100 and 
20% dimethyl sulphoxide (DMSO) for 3-4 days at room temperature. Retinas 
were washed in PBS + 0.4% Triton X-100 for 7-8h at room temperature and 
incubated with secondary antibodies in PBS containing 5% fetal bovine serum, 
0.4% Triton X-100 and 20% DMSO for 24-36h at room temperature. Retinas 
were washed in PBS + 0.4% Triton X-100 for 7-8 h at room temperature and flat 
mounted for confocal fluorescence images. 

In situ hybridization. In situ hybridization was performed on either fresh frozen 
or PFA-fixed retina sections (201m thickness) as described previously”. 
Digoxigenin-labelled cRNA probes for PlexA4 and Sema6A were used as previ- 
ously described”*. Colourimetric in situ hybridization was in some cases followed 
by fluorescence immunohistochemistry and subsequent pseudocolouring of 
bright field images. 

Quantification of anti-TH and anti-C-terminal melanopsin co-localized 
puncta. Confocal images of two selected regions (112 4m X 112 1m field) from 


each retina (n = 3 retinas from three animals for wild-type and PlexA4 ‘~ geno- 
types) were double-immunostained with anti-TH and anti-C-terminal melanopsin, 
and the number of anti-TH-immunoreactive puncta co-localized with anti-C- 
terminal melanopsin in the $4/S5 sublaminae of the IPL was quantified. 

Density recovery profile analysis. Density recovery profile analysis was per- 
formed as previously described*”’*®. Confocal images of five selected regions 
(447 um X 447 um field) from each wholemount retina (n = 3 retinas from three 
animals for wild-type and PlexA4 ‘~ genotypes) were used to measure the density 
recovery profile of dopaminergic amacrine cells or ipRGCs. The retinal regions we 
used for this analysis did not include the areas near the peripheral edges or the 
optic nerve head. 

X-gal staining. Eyes were fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde at 4°C for 30 min, 
equilibrated in 30% sucrose/PBS, and embedded in OCT embedding media. 
Retina sections (20 |1m) were stained with 5 mM potassium ferricyanide, 5 mM 
potassium ferrocyanide, 2mM MgCl, and 1mgml | X-gal for 1-2h at room 
temperature. Tissue sections were rinsed in PBS and bright-field images were 
taken. 

Genetic interaction analysis. Retinal cross sections (40 ,tm thickness) from adult 
wild-type, PlexA4*'~, Sema6A*!— and Sema6A*! ;PlexA4*’— mice were 
immunostained with anti-TH ( = 4 retinas from four animals for each genotype). 
The number of anti- TH-immunoreactive puncta localized in the $4/S5 sublaminae 
of the IPL in five selected regions (149 j1m X 149 um field) from each retina was 
quantified. The retinal regions we used for this analysis did not include the areas 
near the peripheral edges or the optic nerve head. 

Cholera toxin injection. Mice were anaesthetized with ketamine. Eyes were 
injected intravitreally with 1,1 of 2mgml ' cholera toxin B subunit solution 
conjugated with Alexa Fluor 488 or 594 (Invitrogen). Four to five days after 
injection, mice were perfused intracardially with 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS 
and brains were isolated. Brain sections (100 j1m) were cut using a vibratome, and 
fluorescence images were taken. 

Statistical analysis. Statistical differences for mean values among multiple groups 
were determined using Tukey’s multiple comparison test. The criterion for statistical 
significance was set at P< 0.05. Error bars, s.e.m. 
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Observation of scale invariance and universality in 
two-dimensional Bose gases 


Chen-Lung Hung’, Xibo Zhang’, Nathan Gemelke'} & Cheng Chin! 


The collective behaviour of a many-body system near a continuous 
phase transition is insensitive to the details of its microscopic phys- 
ics; for example, thermodynamic observables follow generalized 
scaling laws near the phase transition’. The Berezinskii- 
Kosterlitz-Thouless (BKT) phase transition”* in two-dimensional 
Bose gases presents a particularly interesting case because the 
marginal dimensionality and intrinsic scaling symmetry* result in 
a broad fluctuation regime and an extended range of universal 
scaling behaviour. Studies of the BKT transition in cold atoms have 
stimulated great interest in recent years’ "°, but a clear demonstra- 
tion of critical behaviour near the phase transition has remained 
elusive. Here we report in situ density and density-fluctuation 
measurements of two-dimensional Bose gases of caesium at different 
temperatures and interaction strengths, observing scale-invariant, 
universal behaviours. The extracted thermodynamic functions con- 
firm the existence of a wide universal region near the BKT phase 
transition, and provide a sensitive test of the universality predicted 
by classical-field theory''”” and quantum Monte Carlo calculations”. 
Our experimental results provide evidence for growing density- 
density correlations in the fluctuation region, and call for further 
explorations of universal phenomena in classical and quantum 
critical physics. 

In two-dimensional (2D) Bose gases, critical behaviour develops in 
the BKT transition regime, where an ordered phase with finite-range 
coherence competes with thermal fluctuations and induces a continu- 
ous phase transition from normal gas to superfluid with quasi-long- 
range order’. In this fluctuation region, a universal and scale-invariant 
description of the system is expected through the power-law scaling of 
thermodynamic quantities with respect to the coupling strength and a 
characteristic length scale'*'*—for example, the thermal de Broglie 
wavelength (Fig. 1a). Especially for weakly interacting gases at finite 
temperatures, the scale invariance prevails over the normal, fluctuation 
and superfluid regions because of the density-independent coupling 
constant’* and the symmetry of the underlying Hamiltonian‘. 

In this Letter, we verify the scale invariance and universality of 
interacting 2D Bose gases, and identify BKT critical points. We test 
the scale invariance of in situ density and density fluctuations of 2D 
gases of '*°Cs at various temperatures. We study the universality near 
the BKT transition by tuning the atomic scattering length using a 
magnetic Feshbach resonance’’ and observing a universal scaling 
behaviour of the equation of state and the quasi-condensate density. 
Finally, by comparing the local density fluctuations and the compres- 
sibility derived from the density profiles, we provide strong evidence of 
a growing density—density correlation in the fluctuation regime. 

We begin the experiment by loading a nearly pure '**Cs Bose con- 
densate of N = 2 X 10* atoms into a single pancake-like optical poten- 
tial with strong confinement in the vertical (z) direction and weak 
confinement in the horizontal (r) direction'”"*. The trapping potential, 
V(r,z) = mar? /2 + ma2z* /2, has mean harmonic trapping frequencies 
@, = 2n X 10Hz and w, = 2m X 1,900 Hz. Here, r denotes the radial 
distance to the trap centre and m is the caesium atomic mass. In this 


trap, the gas reaches temperatures as low as T' = 15 nK and a moderate 
peak chemical potential, 9 <kgT. The ratio ho,/ [9 > hw,/kgT ~ 6 
indicates that the sample is deeply in the 2D regime with <1% popu- 
lation in the vertical excited states. Here, h = h/2n, h is the Planck 
constant, and kg is the Boltzmann constant. The 2D coupling constant 
is evaluated according to g=\/8na/I, (ref. 15), where a is the atomic 
scattering length and /, = 200 nm is the vertical harmonic oscillator 
length. We control the scattering length a in the range 2-10 nm, result- 
ing in weak coupling strengths g=0.05-0.26. Here, the density- 
dependent correction to g (refs 15, 19) is expected to be small and 
negligible (<2%). 

We obtain in situ density distributions of 2D gases by performing 
absorption imaging perpendicular to the horizontal plane with a com- 
mercial microscope objective and a CCD camera’® (see Fig. 1b for 
sample images). About 50 images are collected for each experiment 
condition, and the average density n and the density variance 5n’ are 
evaluated pixel-wise (Methods). We obtain the radial density n(r) and 
variance 5n°(r) profiles (Fig. 2 insets) by accounting for the cloud 
anisotropy and performing azimuthal averaging”. 
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Figure 1 | Illustration of scale invariance and universality in 2D quantum 
gases. a, Scale invariance links any thermodynamic observable at different ju 
and T via a simple power-law scaling. In a 2D Bose gas with coupling constant 
g<1, atomic density n measured at different temperatures (red lines) can be 
scaled through constant y/T and n/T contours (dashed lines). Near the BKT 
phase transition boundary (green plane), systems with different g = gj, g», ... 
(blue planes) scale universally. b, In situ density measurements of trapped 2D 
gases provide crucial information to test the hypotheses of scale invariance and 
universality. Sample images at different scattering lengths a are obtained from 
single shots. 
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Figure 2 | Scale invariance of density and its fluctuation. a, Scaled density 
(phase space density) =n, as a function of the scaled chemical potential 
jt=u/kgT measured at five different temperatures: T = 21 nK (filled black 
circles), 37 nK (red squares), 42 nK (green triangles), 49 nK (blue diamonds) and 
60 nK (magenta stars), and coupling strength g = 0.26. Mean-field expectations 
for normal gas (dashed line) and superfluid (solid line) are shown for 
comparison. Inset, radial density profiles before scaling. b, Scaled fluctuation 
On’ = On’ 14, at different temperatures. Dashed line is the mean-field calculation 
based on the fluctuation-dissipation theorem”. Solid line is an empirical fit to the 
crossover feature from which the critical chemical potential j1, is determined. 
Inset, radial fluctuation profiles before scaling. The shaded area marks the 
fluctuation region 0 < ju< j1,. Error bars, s.d. of the measurement. 


We obtain the equation of state n(u,T) from the averaged density 
profile by assigning a local chemical potential (r)=o — V(7,0) to 
each point according to the local density approximation. Both T and 
Ho can be determined from the low density wing where the sample is 
assumed normal and the density profile can be fitted to a mean-field 
formula n(uu,T)= — dan In[1 — exp (u/kgT —gnd2,/7)| (ref. 9), 
where Ag3 =h//2nmkgT is the thermal de Broglie wavelength. 

We confirm the scale invariance of a 2D gas by first introducing the 
dimensionless, scaled forms of density = n/p, (phase space density), 
fluctuation én? = On? 13p> and chemical potential f= p/kgT, and 
showing that the equation of state and the fluctuation satisfy the fol- 
lowing forms: 


i= F(ji) (1) 


on” = G(ji) (2) 


where F and G are generic functions. This suggests that both energy and 
length scales are set solely by the thermal energy and the de Broglie 
wavelength, respectively. An example at g = 0.26 (a = 10 nm) is shown 
in Fig. 2. Here we show that while the original density and fluctuation 
profiles are temperature dependent (Fig. 2 insets), all profiles collapse to 
a single curve in the scaled units. At negative chemical potential ju <0, 
the system is normal and can be described by a mean-field model 
(dashed lines). In the range 0 < ji< 0.3, the system enters the fluctuation 
regime and deviation from the mean-field calculation becomes evident. 
Crossing from normal gas to this regime, however, we do not observe a 
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sharp transition feature in the equation of state. At even higher > 0.3, 
the system becomes a superfluid and the density closely follows a mean- 
field prediction’? 1=2nji/g+ In(2ng/n—2j1). We notice that the 
mean-field theory in the superfluid limit cannot also accurately describe 
the system in the fluctuation regime. Transition into the BKT superfluid 
phase is most easily seen in the scaled fluctuation dn”, which crosses 
over to a nearly constant value due to the suppression of fluctuation in 
the superfluid regime”. In the density profile v, a corresponding transi- 
tion feature can be found when one computes the derivative dn / Oj, 
that is, the scaled compressibility x, as suggested by the fluctuation- 
dissipation theorem discussed below. Finally, our measurement sug- 
gests that the validity of scale invariance extends to all thermal, 
fluctuation and superfluid regimes, a special feature of weakly interact- 
ing 2D gases* which underlies the analysis of a recent experiment’. 

Weassociate the crossover feature in the density fluctuations 67” and 
the scaled compressibility x with the BKT transition’. To estimate the 
location of the transition point, we apply an empirical fit to this feature 
and determine the critical chemical potential j1, and the critical phase 
space density 1, (Online Methods). Results at different values of gin the 
range 0.05 to 0.26 are shown in Fig. 3c, dand compared to the theoretical 
prediction of n.= In(é/g) and ji, =(g/m)In(€,,/g) (ref. 23), where 
€ = 380 and €, = 13.2 are determined from a classical-field Monte 
Carlo calculation’. Our results show good agreement with the theory, 
apart from a potential systematic error from the choice of the fit func- 
tion, which can account for a down shift of 10% in the fitted values of ji. 
and f,. 

Further comparison between profiles at different interaction strengths 
allows us to test the universality of 2D Bose gases. Sufficiently close to the 
BKT critical point with | j« — j1,| <g, one expects the phase space density 
to show a universal behaviour’: 


ee amas (3) 
g 


where H is a generic function. Here, density and chemical potential are 
offset from the critical values 7, and i., which remove the non-universal 
dependence on the microscopic details of the interaction’*”*. 

To test the universality hypothesis, we rescale ji to j/g and look for 
critical values n, and ji, such that the equations of state at all values of g 
display a universal curve in the phase transition regime (Online 
Methods). Indeed, we find that all rescaled profiles can collapse to a 
single curve in the fluctuation region — 1<(ji—t,)/g <0 and remain 
overlapped in an extended range of |ji—jt,|/g<2 (Fig. 3a), which 
contrasts with the very different equations of state n(j1) at various g 
shown in the inset of Fig. 3a. Our result closely follows the classical- 
field prediction’? and quantum Monte Carlo calculations’® assuming a 
strictly 2D mean-field contribution; and the fitting parameters (critical 
density n, and chemical potential j1.) show proper dependence on g 
and are in fair agreement with the prediction of theory" (Fig. 3c, d). 
We emphasize that critical values determined from the density fluc- 
tuations (Fig. 3c, d) match well with those determined from the uni- 
versal behaviour, indicating that universality is a powerful tool to 
determine the critical point from a continuous and smooth density 
profile. Similar agreement with the theory of critical densities has also 
been reported on the basis of different experiment techniques®**””. 

Further universal features near the phase transition can be revealed 
in the growth of the quasi-condensate density ng = Vn? — on? across 
the phase transition’’'***. The quasi-condensate density is a measure 
of the non-thermal population in a degenerate Bose gas. A finite quasi- 
condensate density does not necessarily imply superfluidity, but can be 
responsible for a non-Gaussian distribution observed in momentum 
space®. The quasi-condensate density is predicted to be universal near 
the critical point, following’* 


g 


where Q is a generic function and ng = 1g Aas 


fig = A ) (4) 
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Figure 3 | Universal behaviour near the BKT critical point. a, Rescaled 
density profiles m —, measured at various coupling strengths, g = 0.05 (filled 
green triangles), 0.13 (blue diamonds), 0.19 (red circles) and 0.26 (magenta 
squares). Inset, original equations of state, (ji). b, Scaled quasi-condensate 
density ng = Vn? — on? at different interaction strengths. In both plots, Monte 
Carlo calculations from ref. 12 (open circles) and ref. 13 (a, open squares for 
g = 0.07 and open triangles for g = 0.14; b, open squares) are plotted for 
comparison. The shaded area marks the superfluid regime and the solid line in 
b shows the superfluid phase space density calculation”. ¢, d, Critical values ji, 
and n, determined from the following methods: universal scaling as shown in 
a (see Online Methods; red squares), density fluctuation crossover (see text; 
black circles), and Monte Carlo calculations from ref. 11 (solid line). 
Experiment values coincide at g = 0.05 identically, as a result of our analysis 
(Online Methods). Error bars, s.d. of the measurement. 


We use both our density and our fluctuation measurements to 
evaluate nq at various g. Adopting 4, determined from the universal 
behaviour of the density profile, we immediately find that all measure- 
ments collapse to a single curve in the range | ji — j1,|/g <2 with apparent 
growth of quasi-condensate density entering the fluctuation region 
(Fig. 3b). The generic function Q we determined is in good agreement 
with the classical-field'* and quantum Monte Carlo” calculations with no 
fitting parameters. Both our density and fluctuation measurements show 
universal behaviours throughout the fluctuation region where a mean- 
field description fails, and confirm universality in a 2D Bose gas near the 
BKT phase transition’*”’. 

The generic functions we describe above offer new avenues to inves- 
tigate the critical behaviour of the 2D gas. Following the framework of 
scale invariance, we compare the dimensionless compressibility 
k= 0n/0jt=F'(j) and the fluctuation 67 = G(ji) extracted from the 
measurements at g = 0.05 and 0.26 (Fig. 4). In the normal gas regime at 
low phase space density (G({1),F’({) <3), a simple equality G = F’ is 
observed. This result is consistent with the fluctuation-dissipation 
theorem for a classical grand canonical ensemble’, which gives 


kg TM =6N’, where N is the particle number in a detection cell. 
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Figure 4 | Fluctuation versus compressibility. Scaled compressibility 

ik =F'(ji) and scaled density fluctuation dn? = G(ji) are derived from 
measurements at two interaction strengths, g = 0.05 (squares) and g = 0.26 
(circles), each containing two different temperatures between 20 and 40 nK 
(filled and open symbols, respectively). Diagonal line shows the expectation of 
G = F’ in the normal gas region. Solid line shows suppressed fluctuation 
G=F'/(1+z) with z = 2. The grey shaded areas mark the normal (left), 
fluctuation (middle) and superfluid (right) regimes. 


In the fluctuation and the superfluid regimes at higher phase space 
density, our measurement shows that density fluctuations drop below 
the compressibility, G< F’. 

Natural explanations for the observed deviation include non-van- 
ishing dynamic density susceptibility at low temperature*® and the 
emergence of correlations in the fluctuation region”. While the former 
explanation is outside the scope of this Letter, we show that the cor- 
relation alone can explain our observation. Including correlation, the 
compressibility conforms to”””*: 


Kn) = Az | (omieyance + ey) ar (5) 
= 6n’(r)(1 +z) (6) 
where (...) | denotes ensemble average and z= 


L+n(r) f[g?(r2+2')—1]d’r’ 
1+n(r) f [ge (er+r')—1]d?r’ 
tion to local fluctuation 67/7 (ref. 27). Here g) is the normalized second- 
order correlation function” and v denotes the effective area of the 
resolution limited spot. When the sample is uncorrelated, we have 
z= 0; non-zero z suggests finite correlations in the sample. In the fluc- 
tuation region shown in Fig. 4, observing a lower fluctuation than would 
be indicated by the compressibility, with z approaching 2, suggests that 
the correlation length approaches or even exceeds our imaging cell 
dimension, \/v~2um. This observation is in agreement with the 
expected growth of correlation when the system enters the fluctuation 
region. Similar length scales were also observed in the first-order 
coherence near the BKT phase transition using an interferometric 
method* and near the superfluid phase transition in three dimensions”. 

In summary, based on in situ density measurements at different 
chemical potential, temperature and scattering length, we have explored 
and confirmed the global scale invariance of a weakly interacting 2D 
gas, as well as the universal behaviour near the critical point. Our results 
provide a detailed description of critical thermodynamics near the BKT 
transition, and offer new opportunities to investigate other critical 
phenomena near classical or quantum phase transitions. In particular, 
we present experimental evidence of the growing correlations in the 
fluctuation region through the application of the fluctuation-dissipa- 
tion theorem. Further investigations into the correlations will provide 


1 is the relative strength of correla- 
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new insights into the rich critical phenomena near the transition 
point—for instance, critical opalescence and critical slowing. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Preparation and detection of caesium 2D Bose gases are similar to those described in 
ref. 18. We adjust the temperature of the sample by applying magnetic field pulses 
near a Feshbach resonance to excite the atoms. We then tune the scattering length to 
a designated value, followed by 800-ms wait time to ensure full thermalization of the 
sample. 

Absorption imaging is performed in situ using a strong resonant laser beam, 
saturating the sample to reduce the optical thickness. Atom-photon resonant 
cross-section and atomic density are independently calibrated. Averaged atom 
number N; and number fluctuation dN? at the ith CCD pixel are evaluated 
pixel-wise based on images taken under identical experiment conditions. The 
photon shot-noise, weakly depending on the sample’s optical thickness, is cali- 
brated and removed from the measured number variance. We correct for the effect 
of finite imaging resolution on the remaining number variance using calibration 
from dilute thermal gas measurements. The density fluctuation 6n? is obtained 
from the recovered atom number variance using 61743, = 6N?/A, which replaces 
the dependence on the CCD pixel area A by a proper area scale 23, (details in 
Online Methods). 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Calibration of the atomic surface density and the atom number fluctuation. 
Detection of caesium 2D Bose gases is detailed in ref. 18 and the atomic surface 
density n is evaluated with schemes similar to those discussed elsewhere*', where 
the resonant cross-section ¢9 is independently calibrated using a thin 3D Bose 
condensate with similar optical thickness and the known atom number-to- 
Thomas-Fermi radius conversion. The calibrated value of o) can be compared 
to that determined from the atom shot-noise amplitude in dilute 2D thermal gases, 
where the noise is evaluated using binned CCD pixels to remove finite resolution 
effects. For dilute thermal gases, we expect 8N? = N, where N is the mean atom 
number; we compare the fluctuation amplitude to the mean and extract the value 
of do. Two results agree to within 10% and the residual nonlinearity in the density 
calibration is negligible. 

Weevaluate the atom number variance SN” pixel-wise based on images taken under 
identical experiment conditions. The photon shot-noise contribution ON; which 
weakly depends on the sample’s optical thickness do, is calibrated and removed from 
the atom number fluctuation using ON, =(6N¢/2)[1+ err ae e””], where SN? 
is the photon shot-noise without atoms and y is the ratio of the imaging beam intensity 
to the saturation intensity. Both 6Nj and y are experimentally calibrated. We then 
correct for the effect of finite resolution on the number fluctuation’” by comparing the 
atom number variance in a dilute thermal cloud to its mean atom number, using 
ON? =N, and applying this calibration to all fluctuations measured at lower tempera- 
tures and higher densities. 

Density-density correlation in the fluctuation measurement. In the fluctuation 
measurement, we determine 5n” from the pixel-wise atom number variance using 
the formula 6n7/3, =5N?/A, which replaces the dependence on the pixel area A by 
a natural area scale Aas This definition, however, does not fully eliminate the 
dependence on the imaging resolution spot size v ~ (2 1m)’. In particular, when 
the density—density correlation length € approaches or exceeds the resolution, the 
measured fluctuation can depend on the fixed length scale \/v, which can complicate 
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the scaling behaviour. However, we do not see clear deviation of scale invariance and 
universality within our measurement uncertainties (Figs 2b and 3b). We attribute 
this to the small variation of the non-scale-invariant contribution within our limited 
range of sample temperature. Further analysis of the correlations and fluctuations is 
in progress and the result will be published elsewhere. 

Determination of the BKT critical values from the fluctuation data. We use a 
hyperbolic function y(ji) =s(fi— ji.) — \/s?(fi— fi.) + w? to empirically fit the 
crossover feature of the density fluctuation near the transition region, assuming 
Oi? (jt) = De”, where the critical chemical potential ji., the fluctuation in the 
superfluid regime D, the slope of the exponential rise s, and the width of the 
transition region w are fitting parameters. The critical phase space density is then 
determined from the density profile as 7, =/({i,). Other choices of fit functions 
give similar results, contributing only small systematics from the choice of different 
models. 

Obtaining the universal function. H(x): we use the density profiles in the inset of 
Fig. 3a to look for critical values n, and ji, such that the equations of state at all 
values of g collapse to a single universal curve H(x)=n(ji)—f., where 
x=(ji—ji,)/g is the rescaled chemical potential. To do this, we take the profile 
measured at g = 0.05 = g, as the reference, evaluate H,(x)=n(g-x + [l.,)— Mex 
using the critical values 7, and ji,, determined from the fluctuation crossover 
feature, and smoothly interpolate the data to make a continuous reference curve 
H,(x) in the range of |x| <1. Using this model, we perform minimum 7’ fits to the 


profiles measured at all other values of g according to n(j1) =n. + Hy( eal 


), with 


only n, and jt. as free parameters. This procedure successfully collapses all density 
profiles (see Fig. 3a), and is independent of any theoretical model. The resulting 
critical values n_ and ji, are plotted in Fig. 3c, d. 


31. Reinaudi, G., Lahaye, T., Wang, Z. & Guéry-Odelin, D. Strong saturation absorption 
imaging of dense clouds of ultracold atoms. Opt. Lett. 32, 3143-3145 (2007). 
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Common fragile sites have long been identified by cytogeneticists 
as chromosomal regions prone to breakage upon replication 
stress’. They are increasingly recognized to be preferential targets 
for oncogene-induced DNA damage in pre-neoplastic lesions” and 
hotspots for chromosomal rearrangements in various cancers’. 
Common fragile site instability was attributed to the fact that they 
contain sequences prone to form secondary structures that may 
impair replication fork movement, possibly leading to fork collapse 
resulting in DNA breaks*. Here we show, in contrast to this view, 
that the fragility of FRA3B—the most active common fragile site in 
human lymphocytes—does not rely on fork slowing or stalling but 
on a paucity of initiation events. Indeed, in lymphoblastoid cells, 
but not in fibroblasts, initiation events are excluded from a FRA3B 
core extending approximately 700 kilobases, which forces forks 
coming from flanking regions to cover long distances in order to 
complete replication. We also show that origins of the flanking 
regions fire in mid-S phase, leaving the site incompletely replicated 
upon fork slowing. Notably, FRA3B instability is specific to cells 
showing this particular initiation pattern. The fact that both origin 
setting”® and replication timing are highly plastic’* in mammalian 
cells explains the tissue specificity of common fragile site instability 
we observed. Thus, we propose that common fragile sites corre- 
spond to the latest initiation-poor regions to complete replication 
in a given cell type. For historical reasons, common fragile sites 
have been essentially mapped in lymphocytes’. Therefore, common 
fragile site contribution to chromosomal rearrangements in tumours 
should be reassessed after mapping fragile sites in the cell type from 
which each tumour originates. 

Replication forks commonly face sequences intrinsically difficult to 
replicate such as natural pause sites”'®. Various observations have 
indicated that the sequence of common fragile sites may also constitute 
a challenge to fork movement. For example, it has been shown that 
replication is more delayed along common fragile sites than in the rest 
of the genome following treatment with aphidicolin'', a DNA poly- 
merase inhibitor, and that the nucleotide sequences of common fragile 
sites contain subregions with the potential to form secondary struc- 
tures*. Hence, it was suggested that helicases tend to travel uncoupled 
from polymerases in common fragile sites, giving rise to long stretches 
of single-stranded DNA (ssDNA) upon replication stress. In subre- 
gions able to adopt secondary structures, ssDNA formed ahead of 
polymerases may evolve into fork barriers that cause DNA breaks'’. 
However, genome-wide analyses have not confirmed that common 
fragile sites are specifically enriched in sequences prone to form sec- 
ondary structures’*"*, and a recent study of the replication dynamics 
along FRAG6E did not show fork slowing along the site'*. The mechan- 
ism(s) involved in common fragile site instability thus have remained 
ill-defined. 

We focused on FRA 3B, the most active common fragile site in human 
lymphocytes. It overlaps the 1.5-Mb-long FHIT (fragile histidine triad) 


tumour suppressor gene'*”°, wherein lies the most fragile subregion of 
the site. To elucidate the molecular basis of FRA3B fragility, we analysed 
cells pulse-labelled successively with iododeoxyuridine (IdU) and then 
chlorodeoxyuridine (CldU), two thymidine analogues. We combined 
the DNA-combing technique with fluorescent detection of newly 
synthesized DNA and fluorescence in situ hybridization (FISH) with 
probes allowing identification of a 1.6-Mb-long region overlapping the 
FHIT gene (referred to as the FHIT locus) (see Methods, Supplementary 
Figs 1, 2 and Supplementary Table 1). This procedure permitted us to 
determine replication-fork speed, to search for potential fork stalling, 
and to map initiation and termination events along this large single- 
copy sequence (Supplementary Fig. 1). 

We studied Epstein—Barr-virus-immortalized human B lymphocytes 
(JEFF cells) (Supplementary Fig. 3), a cell type that shows a high fre- 
quency of breaks at FRA3B upon aphidicolin treatment (see later). We 
compared fork speeds along the FHIT locus and in the bulk genome in 
untreated and aphidicolin-treated cells (Fig. 1a). Statistical analyses 
show that differences found between treated and untreated cells are 
significant but not those between the locus and the bulk genome, regard- 
less of the growth conditions. Fork speeds seem to be very heterogeneous 
along the locus, a phenomenon previously observed in a non-fragile 
region studied by molecular combing”. Plotting the speed of each fork 
as a function of its position along the locus shows that slow forks do not 
cluster in any particular subregion (Supplementary Fig. 4), which 
together indicates that the FHIT locus is not a mammalian equivalent 
of the slow-replicating zones described in yeast cells’*. 

Next we asked whether forks stall along the FHIT locus as they do at 
programmed pause sites in prokaryotes and yeasts’. Stalling should lead 
to asymmetrical forks, namely to individual forks presenting unequal 
IdU and CldU tracks (see Methods and Supplementary Fig. 1b). 
Therefore, we calculated asymmetry as the ratio of the longest to the 
shortest track (Fig. 1b). We found that fork asymmetry increases sig- 
nificantly upon aphidicolin treatment but, again, no differences were 
found between the locus and the bulk genome regardless of the growth 
conditions. Moreover, in untreated and aphidicolin-treated cells we 
found 9 and 22 forks along the locus, respectively, that have an asym- 
metry factor greater than or equal to 1.5. The mapping of these forks 
shows that they are evenly distributed (Fig. 1c). Lastly, mapping of all the 
forks—asymmetrical or not—travelling along the locus showed that no 
accumulation in particular subregions occurs in either untreated or 
aphidicolin-treated cells (Supplementary Fig. 5). Thus, forks do not 
specifically stall along the FHIT locus. 

We then studied the distribution of initiation and termination events 
along the locus in untreated cells (Fig. 2a and Supplementary Fig. 1b). 
Notably, no initiation event maps to within an approximately 700-kb- 
long region (referred to as the FRA3B core) centred on exon 5. In 
contrast, ten and eight initiation events, respectively, take place in each 
of the approximately 500-kb-long regions flanking the core. Statistical 
analysis indicates that the deficit in initiation events in the core is 
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Figure 1 | Comparison of fork properties in the FHIT locus and in the bulk 
genome in JEFF cells. a, b, Distributions of fork speed (a) and fork asymmetry 
(b). Only non-truncated forks (see Supplementary Fig. 1) as determined by 
DNA counterstaining (see Supplementary Fig. 2) were recorded. Forks 
travelling in the locus are represented by orange circles (0 1M aphidicolin, 

n = 22; 0.6 uM aphidicolin, n = 44) and in the bulk genome by black circles 
(0 uM aphidicolin, n = 283; 0.6 LM aphidicolin, n = 216). Horizontal grey lines 
represent the medians of fork distributions. Medians and P values are indicated 
above the distributions. c, Upper panel shows FHIT gene (orange box) with its 
exons (E1 to E10). Arrows indicate position of forks with an asymmetry factor 
greater than or equal to 1.5 (0 UM aphidicolin, n = 9; 0.6 1M aphidicolin, 

n = 22). The number above some arrows indicates colocalized forks. 


significant (see Methods). Large regions devoid of initiation events have 
been recently associated with transition zones separating domains with 
different replication timings. Long-travelling forks move unidirectionally 
along these zones, from the earliest to the latest domain, leading to 
progressive establishment of replication delays’*”°. In contrast, forks 
travel in both directions within the FRA3B core (Supplementary Fig. 3) 
and termination events appear evenly distributed along the entire locus 
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(Fig. 2a). Thus, in most cells, converging forks that emanate from each 
flanking region merge in the core, indicating that the FHIT locus is not a 
classical transition region. 

We also mapped the initiation and termination events along the 
FHIT locus in aphidicolin-treated cells (Fig. 2b). We observed 23 
initiation events, the distribution of which confirms the paucity of 
these events in the core. Despite a lower coverage of the locus the 
number of initiation events we observed in flanking regions seems 
comparable to that in untreated cells. Slowing replication speed thus 
triggers the recruitment of latent origins in flanking regions, as previ- 
ously observed at other loci*’’*. In addition, comparable levels of 
recruitment were observed in flanking regions and in the bulk genome 
(Supplementary Table 2). Notably, an approximately 900-kb-long 
region overlapping the core was devoid of any termination events. 
This deficit is not explained by preferential breakage of fibres bearing 
X-shaped structures in aphidicolin-treated cells because the density of 
termination remains normal in flanking regions. Instead, with com- 
plete replication of the core taking about 40h with fork speed 
decreased to 0.14kb min’ ', terminations could occur only in cells that 
were close to completing replication when aphidicolin was added. 

These results indicate that a paucity of initiation events contributes 
to fragility, which is in line with previous reports showing that the 
frequency of chromosome rearrangements increases in yeast mutants 
showing reduced replication-origin efficiencies”. In addition, a paucity 
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Figure 2 | Mapping of initiation and termination events along the FHIT 
locus. a—d, Untreated (a) and aphidicolin-treated (b) JEFF cells and untreated 
(c) and aphidicolin-treated (d) MRC-5 cells. Upper panels show histograms 
showing the coverage of the locus per 50-kb window. Each bar represents the 
number of fibres fully overlapping the corresponding sequence. Horizontal 
grey lines represent the medians of coverage. Middle panels are as in Fig. 1c. 
Lower panels, arrows indicate the position of initiation and termination events. 
The number above some arrows indicates colocalized events. The total number 
of events observed is indicated on the left. 


of initiation events accounts for the FRA3B properties reported in the 
literature, as follows. Firstly, late replication completion, even in cells 
that go unperturbed through S phase**”*, may be due to the long dis- 
tances that forks coming from flanking regions have to cover before 
merging. The abnormally long delay to complete replication upon 
aphidicolin treatment” is easily explained by the fact that slowing 
down fork movement affects long-travelling forks more profoundly 
than forks that need to cover only short distances. Secondly, increased 
instability upon inactivation of ATR, which stabilizes stalled forks, has 
been considered to support the fork barrier hypothesis". Instead, poly- 
merases travelling across long distances may need to be stabilized, 
notably upon replication stress. Lastly, reduced fragility in cells bearing 
deletions in the FHIT gene has been attributed to removal of sequences 
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prone to form secondary structures”’. Alternatively, reducing the size 
of the core may alleviate incomplete replication in proportion to core 
shortening. 

To characterize further FRA3B replication, we took advantage of a 
recent genome-wide analysis of replication timing by the Repli-Seq 
technique, which allows reconstitution of fork dynamics during the cell 
cycle’. Several human cell types were studied but information concern- 
ing common fragile sites was not exploited. Analysis of a 7-Mb-long 
region containing the FHIT locus (Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. 6) 
showed that the replication profiles along the locus differ notably 
between fibroblastic (BJ) and lymphoblastoid (GM06990 and H0287) 
cells. Whereas the profiles observed in lymphoblastoid cells are con- 
sistent with the results obtained in JEFF cells by combing, the plateau- 
shaped profile visible all along the FHIT locus in BJ cells indicates that 
initiation events take place within the FRA3B core in these cells. To 
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Figure 3 | Relationship between replication profile of the FHIT locus and 
FRA3B fragility in lymphoblastoid and fibroblastic cells. a, Left panel shows 
Repli-Seq analysis of the replication profiles along a 7-Mb-long region 
(chromosome 3: 56961124.5—63961124.5; assembly NCBI36 (hg18)) 
overlapping the FHIT gene (delimited by the orange lines) in lymphoblastoid 
GM06990 cells and fibroblastic BJ cells. Horizontal axis: position along the 
region. Vertical axis: density of sequence tags in each 50-kb window along the 
analysed region and for each indicated step of the cell cycle. Right panel shows 
cartoons illustrating the replication profiles along the FHIT locus (FHIT gene is 
delimited by orange lines). b, Number of breaks at FRA3B relative to the total 
number of breaks in cells treated with 0.15 UM or 0.6 uM of aphidicolin. 
Metaphases were prepared after a 3-h treatment with 200 nM nocodazole. See 
also Supplementary Table 3. 
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confirm and extend this conclusion, we used combing to study the 
replication profile of the FHIT locus in MRC-5 fibroblasts. Our results 
show that, both in untreated and aphidicolin-treated cells, initiation 
and termination events are evenly distributed all along the locus 
(Fig. 2c, d and Supplementary Fig. 7). Together, these observations 
are consistent with an increasing number of reports showing that both 
the replication timing”* and the initiation pattern®® of chromosomal 
domains evolve during differentiation but are conserved among differ- 
ent individuals in a given cell type’. 

We reasoned that if the initiation-poor core of lymphoblastoid cells 
is involved in FRA3B instability, the site should not be fragile in fibro- 
blasts. We used molecular cytogenetics to determine the frequency of 
breaks at FRA3B in aphidicolin-treated BJ, MRC-5 and JEFF cells 
(Fig. 3b, Supplementary Fig. 8 and Supplementary Table 3). Notably, 
the frequency of breaks at FRA3B is low in BJ and MRC-5 compared to 
JEFF cells. Long-travelling forks thus have a key role in FRA3B instab- 
ility. However, this feature alone is insufficient to promote fragility as 
there are far fewer common fragile sites than initiation-poor regions in 
the genome. Moreover, it has long been shown that late replication 
completion contributes to FRA3B fragility. Comparison of the rep- 
lication timing in fibroblastic and lymphoblastoid cells (Fig. 3a and 
Supplementary Fig. 6) shows that replication of the FHIT gene ends 
very late in both cell types. Thus, late completion per se is also insuf- 
ficient for fragility. These data indicate that common fragile site fra- 
gility results from the combination of late replication completion and 
paucity of initiation events. To test this prediction, we also analysed the 
Repli-Seq profiles along FRA16D, the second most active common 
fragile site in lymphocytes” (Supplementary Fig. 9a). We found that 
FRA16D shows tissue-specific initiation profiles and replication timing 
resembling those found at FRA3B. We also compared the frequency of 
breaks at FRAI6D in aphidicolin-treated JEFF, MRC-5 and BJ cells 
(Supplementary Fig. 9b and Supplementary Table 4). Again the results 
look like those obtained for FRA3B, which reinforces and generalizes 
the mechanism we propose. 

Tissue-specific reshuffling of the replication program provides a 
straightforward explanation for the setting of common fragile sites in 
different cell types, which would be very difficult to explain if nucleo- 
tide sequences were responsible for their fragility. In addition, the fact 
that cell-type-specific initiation profiles are maintained across species 
in regions of conserved synteny” agrees with the observed conser- 
vation of common fragile sites in different mammalian species". 
Thus, we propose that common fragile sites are epigenetically defined 
loci that correspond to the latest initiation-poor regions to complete 
replication in a given cell type. The paucity of initiation events might 
reflect either a cell-type-specific lack of licensed origins” or chromatin 
organization delaying firing so much that cells enter mitosis before it 
occurs. As previously shown in yeast’, the mammalian checkpoint 
could be unable to delay mitotic onset when only a few long-travelling 
forks remain at work, which would allow unscheduled condensation 


of incompletely replicated common fragile sites, resulting in DNA 
breaks. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


For combing experiments, JEFF or MRC-5 cells were grown for 5 h with or without 
0.6 1M aphidicolin. Neo-synthesized DNA was labelled with a pulse of IdU fol- 
lowed bya pulse of CldU. After DNA combing, Morse-code probes were hybridized 
and fibres bearing replication and FISH signals were analysed. The replication fork 
speed variable was calculated using (d; + dc) / (t; + tai) with d; and f; being the 
measured distance (in kb) and labelling time (in min) for IdU incorporation, 
respectively, and dq and tq the corresponding parameters for CldU incorporation. 
The fork asymmetry variable corresponded to max(d;/ dc, dci/ dy), which varies 
between 1 (no asymmetry) and + (theoretical maximal asymmetry). Analysis of 
Repli-Seq data was carried out as described’. Breakage at common fragile sites was 
determined by FISH on metaphases with FRA3B or FRAI6D bacterial artificial 
chromosome (BAC) probes. The total number of breaks was counted after Giemsa 
staining of metaphase spreads (see Methods). 
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Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Cell culture. Epstein-Barr-virus-immortalized human B lymphocytes (JEFF cells) 
were grown in RPMI-1640 plus GlutaMAX-I medium (GIBCO). MRC-5 and BJ cells 
were grown in MEM plus Earle’s salts without L-glutamine medium (GIBCO), 1% 
MEM nonessential amino acids (GIBCO), 1mM sodium pyruvate (GIBCO) and 
2mM L-glutamine (GIBCO). In addition, all cells were grown with 10% fetal calf 
serum (PAN-Biotech GmbH), 100 pg ml of penicillin and streptomycin (GIBCO). 
FISH on metaphases and Giemsa staining. JEFF or MRC-5 cells were grown for 
16h with aphidicolin 0.15 1M or 0.6 .M before metaphase preparations. Bacterial 
artificial chromosomes (BAC) were selected from the human March 2006 
(NCBI36 (hg18)) assembly using the UCSC Genome Browser. FRA3B was probed 
with BAC RP11-32J15 (AC104161), RP11-641C17 (AC104164) and RP11- 
147N17 (AC104300). FRA16D was probed with BAC RP11-105F24 (AC106741) 
and RP11-57106 (AC092724). Bacterial strains containing BAC were spread on 
LB agar plates containing 12.5 ugml~' chloramphenicol and grown overnight at 
37°C. BAC DNA was then extracted according to the manufacturer’s instructions 
(NucleoBond Xtra Midi Plus; Macherey-Nagel). Probes were biotinylated using the 
BioPrime DNA labelling system (Invitrogen) and purified on Illustra ProbeQuant 
G-50 Micro Columns (GE Healthcare). FISH on metaphases was performed as 
described” using 150ng of each FRA3B BAC probe or FRAI6D probe. 
Immunodetection was performed by successive incubations in the following reagents: 
(1) Alexa-488-conjugated streptavidin (Invitrogen); (2) biotin-conjugated rabbit 
anti-streptavidin (Rockland); (3) Alexa-488-conjugated streptavidin (Invitrogen). 
Chromosomes were counterstained with 4’,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole (DAPI) 
(Vectashield mounting medium for fluorescence with DAPI; Vector Laboratories) 
and metaphases were observed by fluorescence microscopy. Total breaks, gaps or 
constrictions on chromosomes were observed on metaphase spreads stained by 
Giemsa (Giemsa R solution; Reactif RAL) without pre-treatment to obtain a homo- 
geneous staining of chromosomes. 

DNA preparation for molecular combing. JEFF or MRC-5 cells were grown for 
5h with or without aphidicolin 0.6 11M. Neo-synthesized DNA was labelled as 
described*' with the following changes: cells were pulse labelled for 30 min with 
IdU and for 30 min with CldU when grown in regular medium, or 2h with IdU 
and 2 h with CldU when grown in the presence of aphidicolin. Genomic DNA was 
extracted and combing was performed as described***!. 

FISH on combed DNA and immunofluorescence detection of neo-synthesized 
DNA. Morse-code probes were designed as described’’. Primer pairs and template 
BAC or fosmid used for PCR are listed in Supplementary Table 1. BAC and fosmid 
DNA were prepared as described earlier for FISH on metaphases. Hybridization was 
performed as described*’. Immunodetection was performed by successive incuba- 
tions in the following reagents: (1) Alexa-488-conjugated streptavidin (Invitrogen); 
(2) biotin-conjugated rabbit anti-streptavidin (Rockland); (3) Alexa-488-conjugated 
streptavidin (Invitrogen), mouse anti-bromodeoxyuridine (BrdU) (BD Biosciences) 
and rat anti-BrdU (AbD Serotec); (4) biotin-conjugated rabbit anti-streptavidin 
(Rockland), Alexa-350-conjugated goat anti-mouse (Invitrogen) and Texas-Red- 
conjugated donkey anti-rat (Jackson ImmunoResearch); (5) Alexa-488-conjugated 
streptavidin (Invitrogen), Alexa-350-conjugated donkey anti-goat (Invitrogen) and 
mouse anti-ssDNA (Millipore); (6) Cy5.5-conjugated goat anti-mouse (Abcam); (7) 
Cy5.5-conjugated donkey anti-goat (Abcam). Antibody incubations, washes and 
slide mounting were performed as reported previously”'. 

Image acquisition and treatment. An Eclipse 90i (Nikon) epifluorescence micro- 
scope connected to a CoolSNAP HQ CCD camera and run by Metamorph soft- 
ware (Molecular Devices) was used for image acquisition. A 100 objective was 
used for images of metaphases. A X60 objective was used for combed DNA images 
of the FHIT locus and a X40 objective for those of the bulk genome. For the locus, 
two overlays of images were set up for each microscope field. The first one com- 
bined the IdU/CldU and FISH signals to identify replicating fibres of interest. The 
second overlay combined the IdU/FISH and DNA signals to determine the length 
of the DNA fibre bearing the Morse code. Image analyses were performed with 
Photoshop and Illustrator (Adobe). Fork positioning along the locus corresponds 
to the barycentre of the IdU and CldU tracks: (d; + dq) / 2, with d; and dc being 
the lengths (in kb) of the two tracks of the same fork. 

Repli-Seq analysis. Analysis of Repli-Seq data was carried out as described’. 
Statistical analysis. The R environment was used for all analyses*’. Tables, gra- 
phical analyses and R code are available on request. Statistical significances were 
set to P< 0.05 and f = 0.1. Two-tailed tests were systematically used. Type I and II 
errors were not controlled by any procedure of correction. The replication fork 
speed variable was calculated using (d; + dq) / (t + tc), with d; and t; being the 
measured distance (in kb) and labelling time (in min) for IdU incorporation, 
respectively, and dq and tq the corresponding parameters for CldU incorpora- 
tion. The fork asymmetry variable corresponded to max(d;/ dc, dey/ dy), which 
varies between 1 (no asymmetry) and + (theoretical maximal asymmetry). 


LETTER 


Distribution of these two variables in each class was examined using histogram 
and quantile-quantile plot. In Fig. 1, data were compatible with the Mann- 
Whitney-Wilcoxon test. Normal approximation due to identical values and con- 
tinuity correction were applied. 

In Fig. 1, for non-significant P values, the 10% probability of being wrong when 
considering that the medians are not different is related to: (1) 4 = 0.5 kb min! 
without treatment and 4 = 0.03 kb min! in the presence of aphidicolin (Fig. 1a); 
and (2) A = 0.62 without treatment and 4 = 0.80 in the presence of aphidicolin 
(Fig. 1b). A corresponds to the central parameter difference in the statistical popu- 
lations verifying 8 = 0.1 (Genome = Hrra3p/ruit + A, [being the central parameter 
in the population). It gives an estimation of confidence when accepting the Ho null 
hypothesis that there is no difference between the two central parameters (means/ 
medians). Let us consider as an example the replication-fork speed in the absence of 
aphidicolin treatment: if the true difference between the FRA3B/FHIT locus median 
and the genome median is a minimum of 0.5kb min™', then the probability of 
being wrong when accepting Hp is a maximum of 10%. In other words, a difference 
of 0.5 kb min“! or less is considered to be non-relevant in this example when Hp is 
accepted. The procedure for getting 4 for the replication-fork-speed variable 
between the two ‘FRA3B/FHIT and ‘genome’ classes in the absence of aphidicolin 
is detailed as follows: the two distributions observed were approximately Gaussian, 
and thus were supposed to be the true distributions in the two statistical popula- 
tions, except that the mean for ‘genome’ was set to [prasz/rurr + 4. Using R, two 
random samples of nasz/rurr = 22 and NGenome = 283 were generated, and the W 
statistic calculated. This procedure was repeated 5,000 times to get a W distribution. 
A f value was then obtained by determining the proportion of calculated W inside 
the (Wo.02s, Wo97s) interval, set by the W distribution when Hp is true (4 = 0). This 
method was applied for increasing values of 4 starting from zero. The whole 
procedure was repeated ten times and means of / were calculated for each 4. In 
all cases, the variation coefficient never exceeded 10%. Lastly, the 4 minimal value 
that verifies / = 0.1 was kept. The same procedure was applied for the fork asym- 
metry variable, except that observed distributions were approximately exponential 
(the fitted probability density was 1/(m — 1) X e &~ Vm) iy being the mean of 
the observed distribution). Note that for replication-fork-speed data, a Welch test 
was also used (distributions approximately normal) instead of the Mann-Whitney— 
Wilcoxon test. However, there was no consequence on the P-value result because of 
sample sizes. 

The procedure we used to calculate that the deficit in initiation events in the core 
is significant both in untreated and aphidicolin-treated JEFF cells (Fig. 2a, b) is 
detailed as follows in the case of the experiment with untreated cells. Let us 
consider that the region without initiation events extends from the b5 to the d2 
probe. The probability for one random initiation event occurring within the b5-d2 
region could be defined as the size of this region divided by the size of the FHIT 
gene (from the beginning of El to the end of E10), which corresponds to 
674,643 bp / 1,502,095 bp = 0.45. However, this calculation does not take into 
account the coverage of the b5-d2 region and of the rest of the gene by the number 
of fibres analysed. Therefore, another procedure was chosen to calculate this 
probability. First, the size of the DNA segment harbouring an initiation event 
was defined as the distance in kilobases between the two divergent forks (fork 
sizes included). Thus, 13 measurements corresponding to the 13 initiation events 
in the FHIT gene (from the beginning of E1 to the end of E10) were obtained 
(range 13-526 kb). The lower value of this range gives an estimation of the min- 
imal size of a DNA segment likely to contain a detectable initiation event. As the 
13-kb value is considered low, the first quartile (102 kb) was taken as a threshold 
value below which a fibre is unlikely to carry such an event. Next, for each fibre, the 
part overlapping the b5-d2 region was measured and all the values over the 102-kb 
threshold were added (10,705 kb). The same was done for each fibre covering the 
rest of the gene (E1-b5 or d2-E10 areas, giving 12,555 kb). Thus, the probability of 
one random initiation event occurring in the FHIT gene localized inside the b5-d2 
region was defined as 10,705/ (10,705 + 12,555) = 0.46. Last, the probability of 
getting n events or less inside the b5-d2 region when 13 events occur randomly 
in the FHIT gene follows the binomial law B(13, 0.46). For zero events, 
P(X =0)=3%X10 “*. The same procedure was applied for aphidicolin-treated 
cells. The threshold obtained was 17.6 kb, the binomial law was B(18, 0.36) and 
P(X <2) = 0.02. 
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Transient Hoogsteen base pairs in 
canonical duplex DNA 
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Sequence-directed variations in the canonical DNA double helix structure that retain Watson-Crick base-pairing have 
important roles in DNA recognition, topology and nucleosome positioning. By using nuclear magnetic resonance 
relaxation dispersion spectroscopy in concert with steered molecular dynamics simulations, we have observed 
transient sequence-specific excursions away from Watson-Crick base-pairing at CA and TA steps inside canonical 
duplex DNA towards low-populated and short-lived A*T and GeC Hoogsteen base pairs. The observation of Hoogsteen 
base pairs in DNA duplexes specifically bound to transcription factors and in damaged DNA sites implies that the DNA 
double helix intrinsically codes for excited state Hoogsteen base pairs as a means of expanding its structural complexity 
beyond that which can be achieved based on Watson-Crick base-pairing. The methods presented here provide a new 
route for characterizing transient low-populated nucleic acid structures, which we predict will be abundant in the 
genome and constitute a second transient layer of the genetic code. 


Soon after its discovery’, it was recognized that the DNA double helix 
could accommodate a range of conformations that retain Watson- 
Crick (WC) base-pairing’. Sequence-directed variations in duplex 
DNA structure, shape and flexibility have since been shown to have 
fundamental roles in biology, including in the indirect readout of 
DNA sequences by recognition factors**, nucleosome positioning** 
and formation of loops and other large-scale architectures® involved 
in DNA packaging, replication, transcription and recombination. 
DNA duplexes resiliently maintain WC base-pairing even when 
supercoiled and wrapped around histone octamers in nucleosomes’ 
and when adopting left-handed double-helical conformations known 
as Z-DNA®. Deviations from the WC base-pairing have so far only 
been observed in duplex DNA bound to proteins”’® and small mol- 
ecule ligands''’* and in the context of damaged DNA’, but never 
within naked canonical B-DNA duplexes. 

Thus far, atomic resolution structural studies of the iconic DNA 
double helix have exclusively focused on its dominant, experimentally 
accessible, ground state conformation. Far less is known about other 
low-energy DNA conformations that may be sampled only transiently 
in solution. NMR relaxation dispersion experiments'”’* provide a rare 
opportunity to detect and characterize such short-lived (< 5 ms) and 
low-populated species (> 0.1%), often referred to as ‘excited states’. 
This methodology has been widely used to characterize protein 
excited states that have been implicated in folding’*’*, recognition” 
and catalysis’*, culminating in the recent structure determination ofa 
transient protein-folding intermediate’’. Recent advances in carbon- 
based relaxation dispersion experiments combined with selective 
labelling schemes have addressed limitations that have hindered 
application of this methodology to nucleic acids, allowing detection 
of excited states in both RNA”! and DNA?!”?. However, the struc- 
tures of nucleic acid excited states remain elusive. 


Excited states in CA steps of duplex DNA 

We used a recently introduced carbon Rj, relaxation dispersion NMR 
experiment that allows detection of excited states with enhanced time- 
scale sensitivity’' to probe for the existence of excited states in canonical 


DNA duplexes (Fig. 1a). We uncovered chemical exchange processes 
directed towards excited states occurring specifically at Ae'T and GeC 
base pairs in CA/TG steps (Fig. 1b), which together with TA steps are 
the most flexible dinucleotide steps in DNA and frequently the conflu- 
ence point for local structural deformations”. In particular, we 
observed significant R,, relaxation dispersion, indicative of chemical 
exchange, at the base C8 and sugar Cl’ carbons of the adenine and 
guanine residues, and for the C6 carbon of the cytosine residue. No 
relaxation dispersion was observed for the adenine base C2, the thymine 
residue, or the cytosine sugar C1’ sites (Fig. 1b, Supplementary Fig. 3). 
The exchange process is enhanced by longer 3’ neighbouring A-tracts, 
modulated by positional context, and for the GeC base pair, is highly 


pH-dependent (Supplementary Fig. 2). A two-state analysis (A = B) 


of the off-resonance relaxation dispersion data (Fig. 1c, Supplementary 
Fig. 2) revealed a single base pair exchange process that is slightly faster 
for A*T versus GeC and that is directed towards minutely populated 
(pp ~ 0.64% and ~ 0.47% for GeC and AeT in Ag-DNA, 26 °C) excited 
states that have exceptionally short lifetimes (tg = 1/kg ~ 1.5ms and 
~0.3ms for GeC and AeT in As-DNA, 26°C), and that have 
downfield-shifted carbon chemical shifts (A@,apccg) ~ 2-7-3.2 p.p.m., 
A@apc1’) ~ 3-1-3.7 p.p.m., and Awapce) ~ 2.2 p.p.m., Supplemen- 
tary Table 2). 


Assignment to Hoogsteen base pairs 


What is the excited state encoded by CA/TG steps and detected by 
NMR relaxation dispersion? NMR imino proton exchange measure- 
ments**”* and computer simulations”® have shown previously that WC 
base pairs can spontaneously break open and access extrahelical con- 
formations. Whereas the forward exchange rates (k,) measured by 
relaxation dispersion (~ 4-20s ' at 26°C, Supplementary Table 2) 
are within an order of magnitude of rates reported previously for base- 
pair opening (~ 40-400s  ' at 25°C)”, the excited states detected here 
are at least three orders of magnitude more populated (Supplementary 
Table 2) and point to more energetically favourable species. To obtain 
more insights into the excited state, we measured carbon R; p relaxa- 
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Figure 1 | Detection of base-pair-specific excited states in CA/TG steps of 
duplex DNA. a, DNA constructs containing varying length A-tracts with 
colour-coded AeT and GeC base pairs at CA/TG steps that show carbon 
chemical exchange. b, On-resonance '°C Rj, relaxation dispersion profiles for 
AsT (26.0°C) and GeC (30.5 °C) showing CA/TG specific chemical exchange 
at purine base C8 and sugar C1’ and at cytosine base C6. Shown are the best 


tion dispersion as a function of temperature (Fig. 2a). We then used 
transition-state theory and van’t Hoff analysis to extract a complete 
thermodynamic-kinetic description of the two-state equilibria (Sup- 
plementary Table 5). Semi-logarithmic van’t Hoff plots revealed a linear 
dependence characteristic of a two-state process for AeT and GeC base 
pairs (Fig. 2b). The analysis yielded activation free energies (~ 16 kcal 
mol ') and enthalpies (~ 12-26 kcal mol ~ ) for the forward transition 
(Fig. 2c) that are comparable to values reported previously for base-pair 
opening (~ 14-20 kcal mol’ and ~ 8-29 kcal mol respectively)?”*. 
Thus, the transition to the excited state entails disruption of stacking 
and hydrogen-bonding interactions in the WC base pair. However, for 
both AeT and GeC, this loss in enthalpy is nearly entirely restored when 
the excited state is formed. In fact, the excited state is in part destabilized 
relative to the WC ground state by a less favourable entropy, implying a 
more ‘rigid’ excited state conformation and counter to what would be 
expected for a flexible looped-out state. 

Taken together, our data point to an excited state conformation 
whose creation requires complete disruption of WC base pairs, but 
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base pair global fits (solid line) to a two-state asymmetric exchange model 
(Methods, equation 1). c, Representative off-resonance relaxation dispersion 
profiles for corresponding C1’ sites and best global fits as in b. All error bars 
represent experimental uncertainty (one s.d.) estimated from mono- 
exponential fitting of duplicate sets of R,, data and analysis of signal-to-noise. 


whose thermodynamic stability is comparable to that of a WC base 
pair. One possibility is that the excited state represents an alternative 
base pair. Here, the correlated nature of the exchange at purine C8 and 
Cl’ nuclei and the large downfield carbon chemical shifts provides 
important clues. In particular, the magnitude and direction of 
A@apccs) and A@agcr’) are strongly indicative of an anti-to-syn 
transition, as deduced from a survey of carbon chemical shifts”? and 
density functional theory (DFT) calculations*®. Remarkably, an anti- 
to-syn rotation of the adenine or guanine base results in creation of a 
Hoogsteen (HG) base pair optimally stabilized by two hydrogen 
bonds (Fig. 3a). The HG GeC base pair would require protonation 
of cytosine N3 (GeC*, pK,(N3) ~ 4.2, ref. 31), which can in turn 
explain the relaxation dispersion observed at cytosine C6 at neutral 
and acidic pH, and the downfield shifted excited state C6 chemical 
shift, as well as the pH dependence of dispersion measured at carbon 
sites in the GeC but not in the AeT base pair (see Supplementary 
Discussion). HG base pairs have been widely observed in non-canonical 
DNA structures, such as DNA triplexes and quadruplexes, where they 
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Figure 2 | Kinetic-thermodynamic analysis of ground-to-excited state 
transitions. a, Representative on-resonance °C Ry p relaxation dispersion 
profiles as a function of temperature for A16 (Ag-DNA and A,-DNA), A3 (A2- 
DNA), and G10 (Ag-DNA) C1’. b, Modified van’t Hoff plots showing 
temperature dependence of the forward (k,) and reverse (kg) rate constants for 
the two-site exchange in AeT and GeC base pairs highlighted in Fig. 1a. Error 
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bars represent experimental uncertainty (one s.d.) as determined from 
propagation of errors obtained from mono-exponential fitting of duplicate sets 
of Rj, data and analysis of signal-to-noise. c, Corresponding kinetic- 
thermodynamic profiles for exchange between the WC ground state and the 
excited state (ES) via a transition state ({), showing activation and net free 
energy (G), enthalpy (H), and entropy (TS) changes (referenced to 0). 
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Figure 3 | Chemical shift assignment of excited state Hoogsteen base pairs. 
a, Chemical structures for WC and HG AeT and GeC" base pairs. The HG 
geometry can be achieved by purine rotation around the glycosidic bond (y) 
and base-flipping (0), affecting simultaneously C8 and C1’ (yellow). 

b, Depiction of C8 and C1’ chemical shifts relative to WC for the excited state 
(ES, grey); an Nl-methyladenine modified As-DNA (HG(1m4A), red), an N1- 
methylguanine modified Ag-DNA (HG(1mG), violet), and an echinomycin- 
bound DNA (HG(drug), green) forming HG base pairs; a simulated Al6°T9 or 
G10eC15 HG base pair in Ag-DNA (HG(MD, DFT), blue); a C3’-endo locked 
A6-DNA (WC(LNA), orange); and representative cartoons. 


are specifically recognized by proteins”. In a few cases, HG base pairs 
have also been observed in duplex DNA containing alternating AT 
repeats or in complex with ligands’ and proteins, including the 
active site of DNA polymerase-t* and a complex between TATA bind- 
ing protein (TBP) and a mutant TATA-box DNA’, where HG Gect 
base pairs are formed at near neutral pH. Indeed, HG base pairs in an 
all-anti DNA triplex show similar stability to that normally found for 
WC base pairs in duplex DNA®’. An excited-state HG base pair can 
explain the lower enthalpy and lower entropy of the excited state relative 
to a base pair open state. Its creation requires a ~ 180-degree base 
rotation around the glycosidic linkage and disruption of the WC base 
pair, consistent with our measured transition state barriers. These 
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excited state HG base pairs may have evaded detection by prior solvent 
exchange measurements due to hydrogen-bond protection of the thym- 
ine imino proton in (AeT) and/or inaccessibility of the guanine imino 
proton in (GeC) in addition to slower exchange rates. For example, the 
observation of a non-hydrogen bonded G HI resonance in a 
G(syn)eA* (anti) mismatch base pair at 20°C inside a DNA duplex” 
supports the lower exchange rates with solvent. 


Trapping HG base pairs in duplex DNA 
To test further for the existence of HG base pairs, we used chemical 
modifications to trap the excited state HG base pair within duplex 
DNA. This allowed us to compare the carbon chemical shift signatures 
of the trapped HG base pair directly with those measured for the excited 
state using relaxation dispersion. By installing an Nl-methylated 
adenine (1mA), which is a common DNA lesion known to impair 
WC base pairs sterically and favour HG base pairs'**’ at the CA step, 
we trapped the HG AT base pair in the Ag-DNA duplex as confirmed 
by analysis of nuclear Overhauser effect (NOE) connectivity and 
proton chemical shifts (Supplementary Fig. 5). Though never observed 
previously, we also successfully trapped an HG GeC* base pair using 
instead the structural analogue to lmA—an Nl-methylated guanine 
(1mG)—at the same CA step (Supplementary Fig. 5). The ability to trap 
HG AeT or GeC* base pairs independently is consistent with the 
relaxation dispersion data showing that transitions to excited state 
AeT and GeC HG base pairs within CA steps are semi-independent 
of one another. Strikingly, the differences in carbon chemical shift 
measured between modified and unmodified DNA were in excellent 
agreement with the chemical shift differences measured between the 
ground and excited state by relaxation dispersion (Fig. 3b). The 
noticeably downfield chemical shift observed for the trapped ImA 
versus the unmodified excited state HG base pair could be attributed 
to changes in the electronic environment arising from introduction of 
the methyl group and positive charge (not present in 1mG), as sup- 
ported by DFT calculations (Supplementary Information) and possibly 
from slight differences in the HG geometry. Conversely, resonances 
that showed small differences in carbon chemical shift between modi- 
fied and unmodified constructs (Supplementary Table 4) exhibited 
little to no carbon chemical exchange (Supplementary Fig. 3). Our data 
rule out other non-canonical base-pairing modes involving pyrimidine 
base rotation or a repuckered sugar conformation from C2’-endo to 
C3’-endo, which yields upfield rather than downfield nucleobase carbon 
chemical shifts (Fig. 3b and Supplementary Fig. 4). Thus, comparison of 
known HG ground state chemical shifts with the excited state chemical 
shifts provides strong support for its assignment as an HG base pair. 
As an inverse experiment, we asked whether TA steps, which have also 
been observed to form HG base pairs in duplex DNA bound to small 
molecule ligands'"'’, exhibit the characteristic HG excited state. We 
measured carbon relaxation dispersion data for a palindromic DNA 
sequence, which has previously been shown to form tandem AeT HG 
base pairs in solution®® when in complex with the bis-intercalating anti- 
biotic echinomycin (Fig. 3b). Strikingly, we observe the same chemical 
exchange pattern in the TA step and carbon chemical shift differences 
between ground and excited state that are in excellent agreement with the 
differences between the free (WC) DNA and drug-bound (HG) DNA 
(Fig. 3b and Supplementary Fig. 6). Thus, excited state HG base pairs are 
not restricted to CA/TG steps but also include TA steps, and they can be 
conformationally captured by recognition factors. In fact, our recent 
observation of chemical exchange in a TA step containing an 1,N6- 
ethenoadenine adduct” could potentially be explained by transient 
anti-to-syn excursions as in the HG base pair. Moreover, the weaker 
binding affinity of TBP to an HG-containing mutant TATA box, where 
a WC base pair would not be tolerated, versus the wild-type sequence 
with all-WC base-pairing (AAG ~ 3 kcal mol ')°? could be attributed to 
conformational selection of a low-populated HG base pair and could be 
further correlated with transcriptional regulation of gene repression”. 
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Figure 4 | Watson-Crick to Hoogsteen base pair transition simulations. 

a, Pseudo-free-energy (E, kcal mol” | contour plots as a function of (y, @) pairs 
for Al6*T9 obtained from multiple CPR trajectories (a-d). b, Initial WC and 
final excited-state (ES) HG structures and representative lowest-energy (b1) 
and highest-energy (c3) transition state ({) structures of A16eT9 illustrating the 


Simulations of WC-to-HG transition 


To assess the energetic and stereochemical feasibility of the proposed 
WC-to-HG transition, as well as obtain insights into the transition 
pathway, we used conjugate peak refinement (CPR)*' methods to 
simulate multiple transition pathways between WC and excited state 
HG base pairs that sample various glycosidic (y) and base opening (0) 
angles (Fig. 4a). CPR trajectories for Al6*T9 and G10eC15 in Ag- 
DNA showed smooth WC-to-HG transitions via anti-to-syn purine 
rotation around y accompanied by minor adjustments in the comple- 
mentary pyrimidine residue and neighbouring WC base pairs (Fig. 4a, 
Supplementary Fig. 7 and Supplementary Movies). Optimal pathways 
feature purine base-flips at low base pair opening angles into the 
major groove and transition states, which require complete disrup- 
tion of WC base-pairing—this is also observed experimentally by 
relaxation dispersion—in which the purine base is near-orthogonal 
to its pyrimidine partner. This unusual geometry is well accommo- 
dated by the rather large inter-base-pair spacing in the B-form helix 
(that is, base pair rise ~3.3 A) and its ability to mould without loss of 
other WC base-pairing. Although a large spread of transition barriers 
are sampled, the minimal energy barriers and net energy changes are 
within 2kcalmol'’ of NMR-derived ensemble enthalpy terms 
(Fig. 4b). The final HG state for G10eC15 yields generally lower relative 
CPR energies—it is observed to adopt variable syn-guanine geometry, 
with either one or no optimal hydrogen bonds to the cytosine due to the 
lack of N3 protonation that stabilizes the ideal HG base pair, but on 
occasion forming an intra-residue hydrogen bond to a backbone 
oxygen (Supplementary Movie 2). 

The carbon chemical shifts computed for the WC and lowest-energy 
HG geometries using DFT also exhibited the characteristic downfield- 
shifted A@ap¢cg) and AW, p(c1') observed experimentally by relaxation 
dispersion (Fig. 3b and Supplementary Table 4). Conversely, the pre- 
dicted chemical shifts revealed little and/or random variations between 
WC and HG base pairs for adenine C2, thymine C6 and cytosine Cl’, 
consistent with the lack of observable relaxation dispersion at those 
sites (Supplementary Fig. 8). Comprehensive DFT calculation of carbon 
chemical shifts for conformers sampled in various pathways between 
WC and HG states (Supplementary Fig. 8) yielded a small number of 
geometries that match the measured excited-state chemical shifts, but 
that could readily be excluded because they involve barrierless transi- 
tions and/or represent high-energy structures that disagree with experi- 
mentally derived enthalpies. 
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span of CPR transition barriers, and their relative potential energies (averaged 
for WC and HG) compared with enthalpies (H) derived from NMR Rip 
relaxation dispersion for chemical exchange or NMR imino proton exchange 
for AeT base pair opening”. c, Snapshots from a representative CPR transition 
pathway (a1) for Al6°T9. 


Our data strongly indicate that the DNA double helix codes for a 
preexisting WC-to-HG equilibrium, with HG base pairs representing 
an accessible and energetically competent alternative to WC base- 
pairing that present very distinct electrostatic and hydrophobic sig- 
natures. This makes it possible to trap HG base pairs by interactions 
with cellular triggers, thereby expanding the structural and functional 
diversity of the double helix beyond that which can be achieved based 
on an alphabet of only WC base-pairing. There are several examples 
of transcription factors including TBP” and p53 tumour suppressor’® 
that specifically recognize HG base pairs embedded in different WC 
contexts, where the modulation in binding affinity, conceivably, by an 
HG base pair could even be correlated with an essential biological 
function*’. In addition, HG base pairs are often trapped by oxidative 
and alkylation lesions", providing unique recognition signals for 
repair enzymes in search of damage sites in a sea of undamaged 
DNA. Transient formation of HG base pairs inside B-DNA may also 
serve to promote non-canonical structures such as contiguous HG 
motifs, especially in tandem CA and TA repeats, or more dramatic 
transformations to Z-DNA”, and may well exist in much greater 
abundance for native genomic DNA, which is under torsional stress 
in the cellular environment. The methods presented here provide a 
general strategy for detecting and characterizing excited states in 
DNA and RNA, which we predict will be abundant in the genome 
and constitute another transient layer of the genetic code. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Detailed methods on DNA sample preparation and assignment, NMR relaxation 
dispersion data collection and analysis, MD/CPR simulations, and DFT chemical 
shift calculations can be found in Methods. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 
Preparation and NMR resonance assignment of unlabelled and '°C/'°N- 
labelled DNA. Isotopically labelled DNA dodecamers (Fig. 1a) were synthesized 
by in vitro primer extension using a template hairpin DNA (IDT), Klenow frag- 
ment DNA polymerase (NEB), and uniformly '°C/'°N-labelled dNTPs (Isotec, 
Sigma-Aldrich). Single-stranded DNA products were purified by 20% denaturing 
polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis (PAGE), isolated by passive elution and 
desalted on a C18 reverse-phase column (Sep-pak, Waters). Oligonucleotides 
were lyophilized and resuspended in NMR buffer (15 mM sodium phosphate 
pH6.8, 25mM sodium chloride, 0.1 mM EDTA, 10% D,0). Complementary 
oligonucleotides were annealed at an equimolar ratio typically at 0.5-1.0 mM 
for NMR studies. Unlabelled DNA oligonucleotides were purchased from IDT 
(A2-DNA, Ay-DNA, A¢-DNA in Fig. 1a, and E-DNA in Supplementary Fig. 6), 
Exigon, Inc. (Ag-DNA“!*-™“ and A,-DNA“!©'%4 in Supplementary Fig. 4) and 
Midland Certified, Inc. (Ag-DNA'™“'° and Ag-DNA'™@"” in Supplementary Fig. 
5). Unlabelled DNA constructs including equivalent samples to '*C/"*N-labelled 
DNA were prepared as described”! at 2.0-4.0 mM concentrations and assigned 
using conventional 'H-'H nuclear Overhauser effect spectroscopy (NOESY) in 
10% D0 at 5°C and/or 26 °C. The 2:1 complex between echinomycin (Selleck 
Chemicals) and E-DNA was prepared as described previously**. All NMR experi- 
ments were performed on a Bruker Avance 600 MHz NMR spectrometer 
equipped with a 5 mm triple-resonance cryogenic probe. 
Selective °C R,, relaxation dispersion. Rotating frame (Rj,) relaxation disper- 
sion profiles were measured at a single field (14.1 T) using a selective carbon experi- 
ment with a one-dimensional acquisition scheme”! that extends the sensitivity to 
chemical exchange into millisecond timescales relative to conventional two-dimen- 
sional relaxation dispersion methods. On-resonance data were recorded at variable 
(100 to 3,500 Hz) effective spinlock field strength (c.) (Supplementary Tables 1 and 
3) for various sites in '°C/'°N-labelled and unlabelled DNA constructs. For °C/'*N- 
labelled DNA samples (Supplementary Fig. 2) and E-DNA octamer (Supplementary 
Fig. 6), off-resonance dispersion data were collected in a temperature dependent 
manner at variable spinlock offset frequencies (Qe¢¢~Qye, see below) and at three to 
four different spinlock powers («,) (Supplementary Table 1 and 3). In each case, the 
following relaxation delays were used: {0, 4, 8, 12 (2X), 16, 20, 26, 32 (2) ms} for 
C2/C6/C8 and {0, 4, 8, 12 (2X), 18, 26, 34, 42 (2X) ms} for Cl’ in C/'>N-labelled 
DNA constructs; {0, 40 (2) ms} for C8 and {0, 48 (2) ms} for Cl’ at 17 °C, {0, 48 
(2X) ms} for C8 and {0, 60 (2X) ms} for C1’ at 26 °C in E-DNA; {0, 30 (2) ms} for 
C8 in Ag-DNA*!°'N“, Data points corresponding to Hartmann—-Hahn matching 
conditions were omitted from the data fits as described previously~’. Data were 
processed using nmrPipe* and the Rj, or the effective transverse relaxation rates 
(Roerp = Ra + Rex) were computed by fitting the resonance intensities to monoexpo- 
nential decays using Mathematica 6.0 (Wolfram Research). 

Measured relaxation dispersion profiles with on- and off-resonance data were 


k 
fit by equation (1) (below) that assumes a two-state equilibrium (A = B) with an 
k 
asymmetric population distribution (pa >pp)“* using Mathematica 6.0 
(Wolfram Research): 


P»prA@agkex (1) 
QR +a7 +k, 

where R, and R; are the intrinsic longitudinal and transverse relaxation rates, respec- 
tively (assumed to be identical for A and B species), Q is the resonance offset from the 
spinlock carrier, @ is the spinlock strength; tan0 = @/Qaye, A@ag = Q3 — Qa; 
Qave = PaQa + ppQe, where pa (pp) is the major (minor) state fractional population 
(pa + Pp = 1) kex = ka + ky is the exchange rate constant for a two-state equilib- 
rium, where ka = ppkex and kg = pakex are the forward and reverse rate constants 
respectively. Similar results were obtained when fitting relaxation dispersion profiles 
against more complex two-state exchange models including the Laguerre approxi- 
mation” that do not assume a skewed population distribution (data not shown) and 
statistical analysis implied that application of the more complex model here was not 
justified. Temperature-dependent data for base/sugar resonances within the same 
nucleotide or base pair were fit individually and globally with shared parameters (kex 
and pp for each temperature) (Supplementary Tables 2 and 3). The best-fit model was 
assessed using F-test statistics (data not shown), which uses chi-square ( 7?) and 
F-distribution analysis to determine the feasibility of a complicated model (that is, 
individual fits) versus a more simple model (that is, shared-parameter fits) nested 
inside the first model. The chemical shift difference Aw,p was assumed to be invari- 
ant over the narrow temperature range investigated. On-resonance Rj, profiles were 
fit by a simplified two-state fast exchange expression“ (k., > Aap): 
aria =PaPoAohy (2) 


where all parameters are as described above. 


Rip =Ri cos? 0+ Ry sin? 0+ sin? 0 
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Thermodynamic analysis. The observed temperature dependence of the forward 
(ka) and reverse (kg) rate constants (Supplementary Table 2) was fit by a modified 
van’t Hoff equation that accounts for statistical compensation effects and assumes 
a smooth energy surface’: 

AGI(Thm) 


. KC T 
ie em) i (!=*) AH} (} 1 ) @) 
T h Rin R r Thm 


where k; (i= A, B) is the rate constant, AG] and AH,’ are the free energy and 
enthalpy of activation respectively, R is the universal gas constant, T is temper- 
ature, and Ty is the harmonic mean of the experimental temperatures computed 


n 
as Tym =n/ 5~ (1/T;); kg is Boltzmann’s constant, h is Plank’s constant, « is the 
i=1 
transmission coefficient (assumed to be 1) in the pre-exponential factor of 


Eyring’s theory. The entropy of activation (AS!) was calculated as follows: 
TAS! = AH] —AG} (Thm) (4) 


Semi-logarithmic plots are included in Fig. 2b and best-fit thermodynamic 
parameters are reported in Supplementary Table 5. 

An alternative interpretation of the thermodynamic parameters is given by the 
phenomenological Ferry law**’’, which incorporates a lower energy barrier with a 


rough enthalpic surface: 


AH? <H?> 
In (kj) = InC : : 5 
(ki) ae (5) 
where C is a constant, where <H? >'/? represents the enthalpy due to rugged- 


1/2 


ness of the barrier. The maximum <H? >'/? values were calculated by taking the 


smooth Arrhenius-like enthalpic barrier to be vanishing (AH} =0) and are 
reported in Supplementary Table 4. 

Molecular dynamics simulations of WC-to-HG base pair transition pathways. 
An initial duplex DNA in standard B-form with Watson-Crick (WC) base- 
pairing corresponding to Ag-DNA was generated using 3DNA“*. Hoogsteen (HG) 
base pairs were generated at Al6*T9, A3*T22 and G10eC15 positions using known 
X-ray coordinates’*°, where the purine adopts a syn conformation, whereas the 
complementary pyrimidine retains an anti conformation (see Fig. 3a). Initially, all 
conformers with WC or HG base-pairing were equilibrated through a series of energy 
minimizations using the Adopted Basis Newton-Raphson (ABNR) algorithm. 
Canonical (NVT) ensemble MD were performed with the CHARMM27 all-atom 
force field*' and the generalized Born molecular volume (GBMYV) implicit solvation 
model (GBMV II)? ™. The velocity-Verlet algorithm was used with a time step of 
2 fs. A temperature of 300 K was kept constant with a Nosé-Hoover thermostat”. 
The cutoff for non-bonded list generation was set to 21 A, the cutoff for non-bonded 
interactions was set to 18 A, and the onset of switching for non-bonded interactions 
was set to 16 A. The SHAKE algorithm was used to constrain vibrations of covalent 
bonds to hydrogen atoms involved. To conserve the duplex DNA structure during 
pre-equilibration, flat-bottom distance restraints were applied, which prevented the 
hydrogen-bond donor from moving more than 2.0 A. The simulations ran for a total 
of 6.0 ns (Supplementary Fig. 7). 

For the collection and analysis of equilibrium data, the initial 1 ns simulation 
data were discarded. We constructed a two-dimensional free-energy map using the 
following two reaction coordinates: the DNA backbone root mean square deviation 
(r.m.s.d.) and the potential energy value; the minimization of this approximate free 
energy surface permitted us to choose the most populated structure in the canonical 
ensemble (F = —kgT In P(X,Y), X and Yare reaction coordinates, kg is Boltzmann’s 
constant, T is the absolute temperature (Supplementary Fig. 7)). The DNA back- 
bone r.m.s.d. is defined by selecting the P-O5’-C5’-C4’-C3’-O3’ atoms. The ref- 
erence structure was a standard B-form DNA (twist angle Q = 36.0°, rise per base 
pair along helix axis = 3.3 A) without minimization. In order to probe the transi- 
tion pathway between a WC and a HG base pair conformer, we used the conjugate 
peak refinement (CPR) method" applicable to the study of complex isomerization 
reactions, including allosteric transitions in proteins and more general conforma- 
tional changes in macromolecules. The resulting paths follow the adiabatic energy 
surface without applying any constraints and path-points between saddle-points 
ensure the continuity of the path, not necessarily constrained to find the absolute 
bottom of the energy valley. The initial WC-to-HG pathways were generated using 
a targeted molecular dynamics method that applied a holonomic constraint, which 
decreased gradually the r.m.s.d. to the final target structure. In each CPR cycle, a 
heuristic procedure was used to modify the path by improving, removing, or 
inserting one path-point, so that the new path avoids the maximum energy peak. 
Finally, to refine the CPR path further, we used a synchronous chain minimization 
method of all path-points, under the constraint that the points move within hyper- 
planes orthogonal to the path. The most populated structures with the WC base 
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pair or with the HG base pair from the normal MD simulations corresponded to 
‘reactant’ and ‘product’ wells, respectively, on the energy surface. In order to sample 
a wider range of possible transition pathways, additional putative intermediates 
that differed in either the flip-over or flip-out angle were added by modifying, 
respectively, the glycosidic angle, x (04'-C1’-N9-C4), of the purine base and a 
centre-of-mass pseudo-dihedral angle, 68, which describes the extent to base 
opening. CPR data are reported in Supplementary Fig. 7. 

Density functional theory calculations of carbon chemical shifts. DFT 
chemical shift calculations were conducted on a high-performance computing 
cluster using Gaussian 03 (ref. 57). DNA conformations of the target AeT and 
GeC base pair that represent a range of (y, 0) pairs were selected from each 
simulated WC-to-HG transition pathway and capped by 3'OH/5’OH (UCSF 
Chimera™) for DFT calculations (Supplementary Fig. 8) without further geo- 
metry optimization. NMR °C chemical shift calculations were conducted using 
the GIAO method with the B3LYP/6-311+G(2d,p) basis set. The isotropic carbon 
chemical shifts (o;s0) were referenced to TMS (o+ms = 182.759 p.p.m.) using the 
relationship djs9 = Orms — G1so, Where the structure of TMS was optimized at the 
same level of theory. Computed carbon chemical shifts were referenced to the most 
stable WC conformer in a given transition pathway and matched with NMR 
excited-state chemical shift differences (Aw, ) in Supplementary Table 4. For 
benchmarking, similar DFT calculations were performed on single guanosine 
nucleotides with anti and syn glycosidic conformations from crystal structures 
of Oxytricha nova telomeric G-quadruplex (5’-(G)4(T)4(G)4; PDB ID: IJPQ, 
1JRN, 2GWQ, 2GWE and 2NPR) with added hydrogen atoms (UCSF 
Chimera”) and no further geometry optimization, and compared to observed 
NMR C8 chemical shifts for the same G-quadruplex (courtesy of M. Gill and P. 
Loria) (Supplementary Fig. 8). Similar calculations were performed for unmodified 
and N1-methyladenine modified HG base pairs and control WC base pairs using 
existing crystal structures (PDB ID: 1K61, 3IGK, 3IGL, 3KZ8, 3H8O and 2ATA). 
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